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PREFACE 


Scott HOLLAND in his lifetime published nine volumes 
of his sermons—“ Logic and Life,” ‘‘ Creed and Charac- 
ter,” 2 “God’s City,”+ “Christ or Ecclesiastes,” } 
“Pleas and Claims,’’! ‘‘ On Behalf of Belief,’’! ‘‘ Good 
Friday,’’! ‘‘ Vital Values,’ “‘ Old and New.” 2 

In the introduction to one or more of these volumes he 
sounded an apologetic note—“ If it is justifiable to pub- 
lish sermons at all... .” 

He was, in fact, slow to publish ; he was extraordin- 
arily difficult to drive into print, and when approached 
from this angle was apt to take refuge under the plea 
that the rough state of the actual manuscript, generally 
a bunch of ordinary correspondence sheets, made the 
book, even if it were worth while, almost impossible. 
Then he would swiftly change the subject, and the 
sermons would remain lying in his desk. But Holland 
was, before everything, humble—humble almost to 
a fault concerning his own work and its positive values. 
The reason for this hesitation he has set forth him- 
self in the Preface to ‘‘ Old and New,” where he lays it 
down that, ‘‘ Published sermons always need an apology. 
They are diverted from their natural context and inten- 
tion by being thrown into the permanency of a book. 
They are isolated from the atmosphere and the environ- 
ment to which they appealed for their interpretation. 
They lose the succour of voice and gesture on which 

1 Longmans and Co. 
2 Wells Gardner, Darton and Co. 
3 Freemantle. 
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they had originally the right to depend for conveying 
their meaning. Much that is spontaneous enough in the 
moment of utterance takes on a frigid rhetorical air in 
the cold deadness of print.” 

And this is true, especially true in the case of Holland. 
To read his sermons without the vision of the preacher 
himself before you, and without the knowledge of what 
he was like in the pulpit, is to miss much of their 
inherent charm. 

Removed from all acquaintance with the quick, un- 
premeditated, sweeping gestures; the rich and far- 
reaching voice; the commanding presence; the hot, 
passionate stream of rapid words ; the vivid delight in 
the subject chosen ; the intense convictions; the bril- 
liantly suggestive accentuations of scriptural texts ; the 
beauty of the language ; the soul-moving appeal of the 
final sentences—removed from all this the reader is 
certainly prevented from a full understanding of 
Holland’s impelling force as a preacher. 

As regards what may be termed the outward accom- 
paniments of the preacher’s art, Holland was in a class 
of his own. Here, as everywhere, he was unique and 
inimitable. To listen to him was, amongst many other 
things, a highly dramatic experience. He could hold by 
the sheer force of dominating personality. His manner 
and method were of themselves compelling. 

Yet, apart from these more personal aspects, Hol- 
land’s sermons, in the various volumes standing in his 
name, have abiding values which the mere loss of any- 
thing that belonged to their original atmosphere and 
utterance can never imperil. 

Most of them are great. Many of them are very great. 
To begin with, they are great theologically. It was 
Robert Campbell Moberly, I believe, who once observed, 
“ Holland is our one theological genius.”” However that 
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may be, Scott Holland, beyond doubt, revealed this 
genius principally in his preaching. One of the greatest 
and most original thinkers of his age, his deepest and 
most characteristic thought was given to us in sermons. 
He wrote no big book. Rightly or wrongly, he delivered 
himself mentally chiefly through the medium of the 
pulpit, and it is to his preaching that we must turn if we 
would discover the wealth of theological and philosophi- 
cal thought which Holland gave tothe Church. The 
task of showing Holland’s true place in theology and 
philosophy has been entrusted to his familiar friend, 
Wilfred Richmond. Here in these brief lines I cannot do 
more than point to a few flying examples, drawn at 
random from already published volumes, to illustrate 
Holland’s weight as a teacher of theology. But even 
these may faintly justify what was said above of the 
theological greatness of the man, and so persuade readers 
of this present collection of sermons to peruse the 
other volumes which I have mentioned. 

There are, for instance, the four noble sermons on the 
Atonement, in “‘ Logic and Life.” They are wonderful. 
For many of us they have meant that under Holland’s 
guidance we have been able to probe just a little into 
the deep mysteries of our Lord’s sacrificial death. His 
interpretation of the cry of forsakenness—how illumin- 
ating itis! And his vindication of the actual and bodily 
‘material through which the sacrifice was offered—how 
sure its hold on the underlying principles of the Incarna- 
tion. These four addresses are a vital contribution to 
the vast literature of the subject that they deal with. 

Then, there are the seven discourses on the Church in 
“Creed and Character.’ Not a few of us perhaps dis- 
covered for the first time through these pages what the 
meaning and purpose of the Body of Christ actually was. 


1 Sermon vi. and ff. 
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Their reading marked for us a new stage, and a new 
understanding of the Church and Churchmanship. 
Back and back we fly to them, to catch afresh something 
of the original intention and ardour and glory of the 
early days. We can never forget the beauty or the force 
of the words wherein the inherent fellowship of the Body 
is brought home to us; or that Cuddesdon sermon on 
the Ministry of the Church! 

Again, there are the five Epiphany utterances in 
“Christ or Ecclesiastes,” in which Holland set himself 
to defend the supernatural, and to reveal the essential 
place of miracle in human life, in view of the scientific 
and critical methods of modern knowledge. I doubt if 
anything better on the philosophy of miracle has ever 
been done. In the sermons called ‘‘ Change ’”’ and 
“Epiphany ”’ it always seems to me that Holland meets. 
and effectively meets practically every charge and 
challenge that can be brought to bear against the tradi- 
tional position. All that he had to say on the question 
of the supernatural—and it was a subject that drew 
forth his best powers—is said there. 

In “ God’s City,”’ too, we have a further and striking 
illustration of the wide sweep of Holland’s mind in its 
dealing with theological interests. Here are the two 
great series on the Kingdom, its growth and its coming. 
It is perhaps the best of all the volumes for anyone to 
begin on who would discover the depths and charm of 
Holland as a preacher or writer. And then, does it not 
contain what is possibly the most fascinating of all his 
sermons, “‘ The Sower,”’ with its vivid contrast between 
the living hordes of London and the slow peasant in his 
far village amid the sleeping trees. 

Finally, in “ On Behalf of Belief” there are the four 
profound utterances on the Resurrection as a fact of 
history—sermons of great critical worth to us to-day 
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when this particular aspect of the Resurrection is so 
vehemently assailed. Mr. Richmond, perhaps, will 
reveal their true position in regard to contemporary 
modernism, which in Holland had its most damaging - 
critic. 

It is the same too in the case of Holland’s other 
published volumes. In them all there is high and dis- 
tinguished thought, and the touch of a master mind. 
No person who values theological learning, or who 
appreciates vivid exegesis, or who would study contem- 
porary religious thought in its manifold bearings, or 
grasp the foundation truths of the Christian Creed, or 
watch the Gospel at work in common life, can afford to 
ignore the permanent treasurehouse of these recorded 
sermons. To those who know them they are an inex- 
haustible and unfailing intellectual possession, 

And intellectually, of course, Holland covered an 
immense canvas. No vital mental movement was out- 
side his interest, and it was owing, in part at any rate, 
to this alertness of mind, that his sermons had so catholic 
atone. None of them ever approached the obvious, the 
commonplace, whatever the topic. He always had a 
subject, something to say, and something worth the 
saying. The intelligent world that crowded St. Paul’s 
found in him an unceasing delight and inspiration. A 
sermon by Holland was an event at once exhilarating, 
shaking, lifting—and at times even terrible as he drove 
home the ugliness, the meanness, the stupidity, and the 
cruelty of sin. For Holland’s intellectual greatness 
never hid the simpler appeals of the Gospel story. In- 
deed, on the contrary, the whole splendid force of his 
mind ever directed itself towards drawing out God’s 
message to man in its central and abiding simplicity 
The thinker was always the missioner. I doubt if any of 
our great English preachers ever produced more varied 
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or original work than Holland. None certainly had a 
more varied message. Holland was for ever preaching 
new sermons—new in the widest sense of the word. He 
had never exhausted for himself the depths of the Gospel 
glory in regard to its meaning and contents. In it he 
was perpetually discovering something fresh, something 
that had hitherto escaped him, so that at times he was 
filled with that joy which a child has in handling a new 
and unexpected gift. This it was that was at the back 
of his continual freshness as a preacher. Up to the very 
last his sermons sounded the notes of youth, of dis- 
covery, of delight. He was never spent, or dull, or old. 

He had none of the pathos that clings to a perishing 
prophet, and we never listened to him as to one who, 
once great, had now passed and dimmed. He was pro- 
phetic to the end. His force, his fire, his brilliance, 
never gave out. Uptothe moment when death claimed 
him he was the greatest, much the greatest, of living 
preachers. 

Then his style. This again was something entirely 
peculiar to himself, and like all styles was necessarily 
criticised. He had. an amazing store of language, an 
immense vocabulary ; and his free and unrestrained use 
of words laid him open to the charge of verbosity and 
redundance. He was defined as the Canon who never 
employed one epithet where six could be found !, Cer- 
tainly he had an odd habit of piling up his effects. “‘ It 
has admitted already into its story every form of 
fluctuation, convulsion, catastrophe, lapse, effort, start, 
novelty, invention, correction, reaction, transforma- 
tion, surprise.” That is typical. It is truly a liberal 
allowance of verbiage! But then, in such a typical 
sentence as this each word possesses a different shade 
of meaning. There is no vain repetition. And that was 
always the case with Holland’s full-charged sentences. 
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It is difficult to know which word to strike out when once 
you begin to try! Possibly, as a writing style pure and 
simple, this peculiarity is apt to be tiresome : it some- 
what bewilders. But as a speaking style there is another 
aspect to it. Then it becomes telling, forcible, arresting. 
At least one epithet was bound to stick—even with the 
rapidity of Holland’s utterance. 

So, too, besides this method of piling up, he had a 
habit either of writing sentences of so abnormal a length 
that at the end of them you were left a little confused and 
lost, or of filling up a whole page with short panting 
clauses that imparted to it a rather broken look. 

But he spoke thus, and preached thus ; and he never 
worked up his sermons subsequently into a more 
literary form. The sermons remain as originally uttered. 

Yet, whatever criticisms are levelled at his style, 
Holland’s sermons were always filled with the beauty of 
words—sometimes with an exquisité and haunting 
beauty. 

In one of Dr. Liddon’s diaries I once came upon an 
entry describing a sermon by Holland which he had heard 
in Christ Church, and which he characterised, as nearly 
as I can remember, as containing passages of “‘ per- 
fectly exquisite beauty.”” There are one or two de- 
scriptions of Holland’s, which to me personally seem not 
surpassed for beauty in all our literature. Here is one 
of them, from the sermon called “‘ The Spirit and its 
Interpretation ”’ in “‘ Logic and Life.” 

“A piece of orchestral music with its web of inter- 
woven melodies, its mazes of winding sound, its con- 
course of respondent instruments, its rhythmic. se- 
quences, its intricate variety of repetition, its rises and 
falls and balanced counterparts, its pauses, its refrains, 
its quadruple movements, that meet, and sunder, and 
return, and retire, its long and linked sweetness, its 
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storm of gathered forces, its full and flowing wealth of 
multitudinous harmonies—all this most subtle and 
powerful fabric of our invention, almost infinite in its 
manifold appliances, is but the machinery by which we 
attempt to embody and represent one small portion of 
that enormous world of spiritual life, which is alive 
within the range and compass of any single human soul. 
Not all the utmost elaboration of that marvellous 
musical skill can go beyond the limits of those passions 
which we hold, every one of us, within ourselves, and 
can use, and exercise, and enjoy, whenever the quicken- 
ing touch of some sympathetic motion flashes out upon 
us from within or from without. Not all the tremulous 
voices of the flutes, not all the swift sighings of the 
violins, not all the noise of clanging trumpets or of 
shuddering drums, can equal or exhaust the splendour 
of our daily human joys, the throbbings of our loves, the 
quick pulsations of our fears, the nerveless sinking of 
our stricken hearts. The lovers that move on still 
evenings along the sheltering lanes, the mourners that 
creep back from a silent grave to a sullen and desolate 
home, these know more than allthat that storm of sound 
will ever say.” 

And again, take the sermon on “ The Spiritual Eye ”’ 
in the same volume. 

“There are two aspects in which the world presents 
itself to all of us, and these two are so utterly different 
in outline and temper, that most of us can but stare 
helplessly from one to the other, and wonder what 
possible thread of connection can ever bring them 
together into that harmony which constitutes reality, into 
that union which binds them the one to the other with 
the living energy of God. In the one, the eye falls 
wherever it looks, upon a steady, enduring, substantial 
world, spreading out far and wide around us its serried 
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array of facts—unending, unbroken, unceasing. We 
have before us, it may be, a lovely landscape ; we look 
up into the sky, and above us rolls the great sun, and all 
around us glistens and quivers the quickening breath of 
air; and at our feet the vast sea spreads its plain of 
moving waters, and away behind us lies the infinite, 
varied distance of wood, and field, and heaving hill ; 
and through the fields run for ever and ever the move- 
ment of the rivers and the rustling of the brooks, and, 
far above, the clouds hang patient and slow, and the 
rooks pass by, pressing intently towards some distant 
home, and the sheep feed unceasingly, and the bees 
come buzzing about the wild flowers, and all the air is 
alive with the incessant murmur of tiny life. There it is, 
the great life of Nature, moving along in its steady and 
strong magnificence, large, resistless, self-contented. 
And man—man is borne along in the mighty, massive 
whole, part and parcel with it ; his presence hardly per- 
ceptible but for a touch or two of blue smoke in the 
fields ; his world of thought and religion just marked 
here and there by a faint church tower, half hidden 
among the trees : and we, too, as we lie on our back on 
the hill-side, we, too, have almost disappeared, are 
almost forgotten ; we are but an accident in the great 
scenic display, carried along with it, melted into 1; 
What are we to the rhythm of its giant march ? What 
disturbance would there be if we dropped out of the 
picture ? Whether we were there or not, that sun would 
still be shining, the sea still gleaming, the butterflies 
still flitting along in endless rise and fall, not a quiver 
would cease in the leaves, not a ripple would be changed 
on the waters.” 

This is indeed the magic and the splendour of words ! 

Then, in this present volume, there is an inimitable 
passage descriptive of the English countryside in 
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August—in the sermon called “ The Men without a 
Sabbath.” 

In “ A Bundle of Memories.” at the end of the study 
of James Mozley, Holland wrote, “ And it will be my 
comfort, in old age, if I have at all succeeded in per- 
suading some men of a younger generation to turn again 
and recapture the rich heritage that is theirs in the fine 
and enkindling work of James Mozley.” 

A not dissimilar desire has moved me to write this 
inadequate Preface. Holland’s sermons are of im- 
perishable worth to us. They belong to the literature 
of Christendom. They must be read. 
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NOTE 


Nearly all the sermons in this volume were 
preached in S. Paul’s Cathedral, and were subse- 
quently reported in the “Church Times” and the 
“Christian World Pulpit,” to the editors of which 
papers I am under obligation for their courtesy in 
permitting me to use their records. 

My thanks are also due to Miss Marion Murray, 
who had collected these reports, and from whom I 
received them ; to Mr. Spencer Holland, who placed 
in my hands some of the original manuscripts ; and 
to my friend, Mr. G. W. Wardman, who has assisted 
me through the final proof stages. CoC. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION OF THE FLESH 


“For by grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves ; it is the gift of God: Not of works, lest any man 
should boast. For we are His workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works.’’—Epu. ii. 8-10. 


ONCE again, this Easter-tide, let us rehearse our faith in 
the high Christian Law of Transfiguration. For every 
fresh theological debate, every movement of the modern 
mind, forces into significance this, the secret of all 
our creed, Transfiguration! That is our key-word. 
Humanity in the Risen Christ is transfigured, and in that 
final transfiguration discovers the secret of all its normal 
growth from first to last. That is what we hold. And 
we mean that man’s advance and consummation come to 
him by virtue of his receptivity. He is capax Dettatis. 
His nature is prophetic; it is capable of becoming the 
instrument of a higher Power than it can itself account 
for. It is never complete or intelligible by itself. It 
waits for a force, beyond its own, to enter it, to possess 
it, to expand it. 

By the arrival within it of this force it discovers itself. 
It arrives at its true capacities. It puts out natural 
qualities in their full significance. We should never have 
known what it could be or do, if it had not been kindled 
into novel activities by this invasion. 

| Does this sound unnatural, forced, mysterious? Yet 

it is simply the assertion on the spiritual level of what we 
all of us watch happening on the physical plane. 

The great and typical example of what we mean by 
transfiguration is given us in the expansion brought into 
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the flesh by the introduction within it of the human soul. 
The flesh of the man is wholly identical with the flesh of 
the animal. It is the product of the same process. It is 
governed by the same conditions. In structure, in 
method, in material, in design, in quality, in use, there 
is absolute identity. Yet who could have believed 
what strange wonders lay hidden in the delicate texture 
as it contented itself with satisfying the monotonous 
round of limited needs which was all that the animal for 
such endless centuries asked of it ? 

Look at the grey matter tucked into the hollow of the 
skull! It serves the wants of the wolf or the bear as 
they nourish their blind thought within the brain. 
Through its mechanism they dig dens, they pounce on 
their prey, they creep through the narrow paths laid 
down for them to a nameless end. Well! fling into the 
same grey matter the soul of a man; and see what 
happens. That material which had slumbered in the 
keeping of dog or bear wakes up to a life undreamed of. 
It lays itself out to meet the novel strain made upon it. 
It develops unsuspected qualifications ; it rises to every 
demand ; it reveals infinite resources. It surrenders 
itself to all the subtleties of thought ; it undertakes to 
report the finest delicacies of expression ; it vibrates 
with all the electric play of emotion ; it answers to every 
rapid reaction of the different nerves. How amazing 
the transfiguration !_ That which had lent itself to satis- 
fying the dumb monotonies of the horse has become 
adequate to the passionate calls of a Shakespeare and to 
the far-reaching calculations of Newton or Darwin. 

And it has done this, not by changing its nature, not 
by becoming other than it was, but by opening out its 
own normal and natural qualities. It is more entirely 
itself than it ever was. The higher presence in it brings 
out the gifts and capacities of the lower. The physical 
qualities of the flesh would never have shown their real 
efficiency, if the pressure of the rational soul had not 
been applied, to evoke and inspire them. 

Take the case of eye or ear. There they are, ready to 
become what we make them. We take them over from 
the animal world in which they had served their limited 
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service, and we pour through the one the vast storm of 
a Beethoven symphony ; we placard before the other 
the subtle splendour of Turner’s visions ; andlo! eachis 
ready. Each fulfils its astounding ministry. Each is 
adequate to the new and unprecedented task. It is the 
flesh itself that discovers how wonderful it can be in its 
own physical way, through the illumination shot through 
it by a force which is not its own. It is the flesh which, 
while remaining wholly and utterly what it is, is lifted on 
to a new range of possibility and displays a capacity to 
live at the level of that which is higher than itself. 

And as it is with eye and ear, so it is with the entire 
body. Look at the hand! Who could have guessed the 
hidden wonder that had long hid in it, when first it 
passed over from some unimaginable under-world to 
become man’s tool, man’s sensitive organ of art and 
craft ? Onand onthe amazing delicacy of human handi- 
craft carries the skill of deft fingers; and still those 
fingers answer to each new call ; and still the finger and 
thumb of the potter learn to respond to finer and even 
finer issues in moulding the clay, in shaping the cup; 
and still the swift hands ply in and out the woven threads 
as the embroideries grow rich as garden flowers; and 
still art after art reveals new qualities of exquisite touch ; 
until at last we watch the play of the hand of Joachim 
along the strings of the violin. There is the hand’s final 
triumph, in that miracle of pace and force and grace, so 
subtly strong, so sanely keen. Now we know what the 
hand of man is, and what it can do. We could never 
have known it if the soul had not entered to endow it 
with activities which are not of the flesh. These artistic 
activities have their seat in regions far back beyond the 
nerve, and fibre, and tissue, and blood, and bone. They 
spring out of the imagination, the reason, and the crea- 
tive will. There alone is their true seat. But as they 
work within the flesh, the hand receives and assimilates 
their intentions. The fingers stir under their kindling, 
and nerve and blood and tissue yield themselves to their 
incoming magic, and they are exalted not beyond them- 
selves, but into a sensitive condition which their own 
natural limitations would have made incredible. Their 
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nature is not changed or lost ; only it has been “ trans- 
lated.” Without losing what they were, they have 
become more. They have received transfiguration. 

Ah yes! And if this is true of the violinist’s hand 
playing among the strings—is it not even more true of 
the hand that has become the instrument of affection, 
of love, of worship ? What has not come to us of the 
highest moral and spiritual quality through the touch 
ofahand? The touch of a hand laid in ours with tender 
trust as pledge that soul has touched soul ; the touch of 
a mother’s hand laid on the brow of her passionate boy 
as he strains at the leash of life ; the touch of a cool 
nursing hand that gently strokes our own fevered 
fingers laid out there on the troubled bed of some miser- 
able sickness. 

Or, again, the touch, the sight, of the thin aged hands 
lifted above us in intercession; laid on our heads in 
prayer and pardon; alive with the very flame of 
Divine Benediction. How deep, how far, such memories, 
such associations go. 


Oh for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


In that cry of the wounded heart we testify to all that 
the flesh has done for us through hand, or throat, or 
lips, as the secret and precious sacrament of the living 
soul, as the very vessel and vesture of love, as the very 
body of Divine glory. 

So it is inhabited, it is illuminated, with this spirit. It 
has suffered itself to be pervaded by the invading soul 
until flesh and spirit are one thing. In a word, it is 
transfigured. 

Now, cannot we carry out that familiar experience, 
and draw from it the interpretation of what the Incar- 
nation has done for man? It is, to begin with, man’s 
natural consummation, for it fulfils and crowns all that 
his nature suggests or needs. It is in that sense the out- 
come of what he is, the fulfilment of his story ; but then, 
let us note carefully what that story has revealed to us 
about this fulfilment for which we look. The story of 
man is the story, as it unrolls itself, of a cry for some 
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fulfilment which he cannot of himself achieve. It is pro- 
phetic. It holds in it the promise, the potency of what 
it has not the power to become; for indeed its own 
essential verity lies not within its own borders, but in 
its capacity to receive into itself this arriving power. 
Human nature is so made that it may become the 
vehicle and the vessel of this Divine indwelling by which 
its own qualities will be raised to a higher power and 
will attain their fuller realization. It is this Divine in- 
dwelling that can alone assure to it that for which it 
craves. Therefore it is in Christ the deed is done, for 
which all humanity is waiting, toward which it all 
points, for which it is prepared, and in which it is 
completed. 

Lo! the new man is born, the man (that is) who has 
been lifted to the full height of his manhood by virtue 
of the immanent Deity. The witness to that immanence 
is to be seen in the enlargement of his manhood. Christ 
is more truly human than we are, more utterly human 
than we can ever succeed in being. WHe carries our 
humanity to a further point. He realizes a humanity 
which we cannot attain to. He is the ‘Man whom we 
have striven to be, the Man that we have failed to be, 
the Man that we have not the strength, or the concentra- 
tion, or the courage, or the faith to fulfil. Heis what man 
ought to be, what he was meant to be, what he is in the 
light of eternity; and He completes what we have 
maimed ; He redeems what we have spoiled ; and He 
renews what we have wasted. He does more. He does 
not stop short. He goes on where we are arrested. 
He enheartens our poor flesh and enriches it, and endows 
it, and expands it, and fertilizes it, and illuminates it 
until new capacities stir, and wake, and work ; and the 
body which He has taken of ours is shot through with 
strange virtues that issue in healing and in restoration ; 
and powers of pardon pass out through the touch of His 
Hand, and the sound of His Voice, and the breadth of 
His prayer ; and His whole Being in its natural humanity 
is now transcendently alive. It moves in a new atmo- 
sphere ; it lives on a new plane ; it is one with all the 
deep verities that underlie creation, and it acts in union 
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with the sum of things. It is at peace there with the 
whole of nature, and it is utterly natural. 

Natural, yes, and how are we to express what has 
happened to it ? What word is there which can better 
describe what we want to say than the old repellent, 
much abused term, supernatural ? ' ; 

Supernatural ; not unnatural; not at variance with 
nature, not suspending natural law; no such silly 
absurdities; but nature surpassing itself; nature 
transcending itself; nature carried . beyond itself ; 
nature so used as to become in itself the instrument of 
that which of itself it could not be ; nature possessed by 
an immanent soul from out of a higher world which 
propels it forward over its own limits until it has dis- 
covered in itself the power to become a new creature ; 
nature illuminated, nature transfigured, humanity 
reborn—that is the supernatural as it is in Christ Jesus. 

And what, then, is our measure of this supernatural 
in Christ ? How are we to recognize the evidence of this 
divinity. Simply by studying Him as Man in the perfec- 
tion of His manhood. That which makes Him unique 
and supreme among men is just this—the perfection of 
His manhood. He is the only true man that has ever 
lived, that is all. He isthe only true man who has shown 
us what a man can be. That is His especial note in 
which He is so utterly different from us. 

And it is this difference from us that we must get at. 
He is so like us. Yes! that is something. But He is so 
different—that is much more. For this difference of His 
does not destroy the likeness, but goes beyond it. He 
is so utterly different from us, and yet this does not 
make Himinhuman. On the contrary, He is so different 
because He is so much more human than we are, far 
more true to human type, far more charged with real 
human qualities. His flesh, His body, mean so much 
more than ours. His pity, His sympathy, His affec- 
tion, go so far deeper than ours. He beats us on our 
own ground. His humanity is far more richly endowed, 
far more precious, far more beautiful, far more natural, 
far more consistent with natural law, far more in tune 
with earth, and all its waters, and winds, and flowers. 
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This, then, is the wonderful thing about Him ; that is 
what makes Him so utterly alone and different—just 
that which constitutes the intensity of His manhood. 
And we feel above all, I think, that that which so 
essentially marks this difference is His freedom from 
the taint of sin. Here it is tha! the gulf between us 
yawns. He is on one side of the chasm and we on the 
other. The cleavage is absolute. The difference smites 
and stings. Wesin. He can do nosin. Every page of 
the simplest Gospel story drives this truth home. That 
is why He is so different from us. And yet for that very 
reason—because sinless, therefore more entirely a man 
than we are; more utterly true to what humanity 
signifies ; more absolutely loyal to the reality of the 
body and to the life of the flesh. For, indeed, what we 
learn from the transfigured Manhood of Jesus is, that we 
can never know what the body is, can never understand 
the full capacities of the flesh, until we have seen them 
emptied of the corruption of sin. True flesh is sinless 
flesh. The body that is true to its own true law of life is 
the body that has never suffered the leakage of sin. 
The humanity that has sinned is a humanity that has 
fallen away from itself, fallen below its own powers, 
falsified its real being. That is the revelation made to us 
through Jesus Christ come in the flesh. He manifests 
the innermost verity of flesh through the illuminative 
power of a sinless human will ; and therefore He is never 
more truly of our flesh and of our blood than in that 
sinlessness which is His own peculiar prerogative. 
Now herein lies the practical challenge of His appear- 
ance. He challenges and defies that sad and _ bitter 
verdict vouched for by the sum of our human experience, 
that man is a creature who sins. That is our dismal 
declaration, Humanum est errare ; it is in human nature 
to go wrong. Frailty is our characteristic. When we 
speak of man, we mean this poor, erring, falling, broken 
sinner, whom we pity and love for his very weaknesses 
and folly. That is man as we know him; that is man 
as we know ourselves ; and in that common confession 
of our sin we feel and find our common humanity. Here 
is a touch of nature that makes us all akin. So we say 
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and assume ; but over against the verdict, Christ stands 
in His own stainless humanity. He, indeed, recognizes 
our brotherhood that we have found in our weaknesses 
and in our shame. We all have gone astray like sheep ; 
we have all done amiss ; we stand together in the con-' 
fession ; we are all involved in one shame. We are no 
Pharisees, drawing up our skirts in the isolation of our 
spiritual pride. 

No! So far, so good. We men are right to join our- . 
selves to the great company of sinners. But there is one 
thing which Jesus Christ forbids us to say ; one conclu- 
sion which He denies that we can draw. 

We may never say that because we have sinned, there- 
fore sin is natural to man. We may never say that it is 
human to err. We may never imply that a man who 
does no wrong will not be a real man but an angel. He 
Himself has come among us to refute that lie. He is here 
to show in His own Person that the more real a man is, 
the less he sins ; that to be perfectly a man is never to 
have sinned at all, for to be perfectly a man is to be 
born of God. Manhood rises to its perfection under the 
infusion, the invasion, of God’s begetting. The Divine 
life that transcends his own enters in, and dwells with 
him, and in the energy of that immanent arrival he 
grows to a fuller stature. He is endowed with his ulti- 
mate riches,-and he is reborn, lifted to the highest 
development of which humanity is capable. He never 
sins. He cannot sin because he is born of God. 

Ah! the blessed, the impossible, the incredible words ! 
What can they mean to us? What hope do they bring 
us ? What can we make of them ? How can we escape 
from their reproach ? : 

Well, first, we are to say that those words are actually 
true of One Man anyhow, Whom we can know and 
understand and love. And they are literally true of Him 
in His character as a Man of flesh and blood just like 
what we are. In this sinlessness lies His power as a man 
appealing to men. 

For look-!. that which draws us to Him as to a man of 
our own nature is His perfect purity, His perfect un- 
selfishness, His perfect courage, His perfect faith, His 
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perfect humility, His perfect sympathy. These are all 
human qualities, and He has those human qualities in 
their most winning and irresistible form, because they 
are sinless. That is our basal truth. Humanity dis- 
covered itself to be at its finest and best in Jesus Christ. 
He is the one and only true Man Who has carried 
humanity as far as it can go. And He did it by virtue of 
being free from sin. - And He was free from sin, because 
He was “ born of God.”’ 

And then, this humanity of His, so stainless and so 
strong, so clear and so free—this humanity of His which 
is His alone, as the One Who has revealed man to him- 
self and realized him in his completed integrity—this 
humanity so unique, incomparable, supreme and trans- 
cendent—He offers it to us, to become ours, immanent 
in us. * Take, eat! this is My Body. Drink ye all of 
this! This is My Blood.” 

It passes down into us. That which is transcendent 
in Him becomes immanent in us. It takes possession. 
It works upon us. It recreates. We become remade 
fiom within. We become His workmanship, “‘ Created 
anew of Christ Jesus.’ Not of ourselves. It is the gift 
of God. By grace it is done, through faith. 

And so taking of His, taken into Him, we learn the 
strange secret of that new life as we surrender ourselves 
passively to the strong invasion—only to become more 
actively alive than we could ever have conceived possible. 
Think of the clay in the hand of the potter! So utterly 
passive, surrendered, dead ; yet, under the power of the 
whirring wheel, it passes into every delicate shape of 
curving rim and dimpled edge. It becomes like a living 
thing in its swift changes, as it passes under our eyes 
into ever new imaginings. These shapes into which it 
flows are not of the clay. These arrive from elsewhere— 
out of the mind of the potter. Yet only in and through 
clay could they take that particular form. Their entire 
art is to show what clay can be and do. 

Or think, again, of the ear into which the whole 
splendour of the Beethoven symphony is sweeping. 
Passively it yields itself to the service of the amazing 
invasion. Yet all that comes to it from without, flung 
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into it by the genius of a human soul, is determined by 
it—is framed for it. All of it reveals and realizes the full 
function of the ear. It itself, by being an ear, accounts 
for every fragment of the form which the magical music 
takes. The music has accepted the ear as the standard 
and measure of all the wonderful world that it creates. 
And the ear is quivering with the tense and strenuous 
effort of living its own true life out to the full. Passive, 
it receives ; yet what it receives it makes its own. In 
what it receives it comes to its own. It receives from 
without the power to put out from within its richest and 
most innate capacity. 

Beloved, those are the types of life in Christ. That 
life enters as an invasion to which you have to surrender 
absolutely, without reserves. Die to yourself! Let Him 
have you! You are to become His—His workmanship 
—to be recreated in the energy of His Manhood. Yield, 
yield then. Let your will go. Let the self break. Go 
under! Give in! Let the power of God have its way 
with you, as the potter with the clay, as the musician 
with the ear, as the spirit over the flesh. 

And then the miracle begins. It is you who become 
alive. It is you who expand and grow. For what is it 
that God does in you? He makes you able to become 
yourself. And how do you know that He is at work ? 
Because you yourself can do so much more than before ; 
because your manhood is stronger ; because you, as a 
man, develop, grow, expand. How do you recognize 
the stirring of the Spirit ? By the purity in the flesh ; 
by the strengthening of all your bodily forces ; by the 
gathering wealth of your human emotions and affec- 
tions ; by the wider reach of your human will ; by the 
gladness that courses through the blood ; by the free- 
dom of happy desires; by the quivering thrill in the 
veins ; by the song in the heart ; by the joyful lips ; 
by the fuller sympathies that knit you to-your kind ; by 
the peace and joy that you find in your home affections, 
your home tendernesses ; by the growing keenness of 
your love for this dear earth about your feet ; and by 
your passionate longing to share the fate of your fellow- 
men and to do them some true service before you die. 
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These are your proofs that God through Christ is in 
you. You are more of a man. Your humanity is dis- 
covering itself. Your nature is being released. Your 
flesh is being set free. Your body is more your own. 
Your hindering sins are ceasing to maim and stunt your 
growth. That is what is happening; and that could 
only be happening if God were at work. It is only 
possible because you are His workmanship—in the act 
of being created by Christ Jesus unto good works. 

“His workmanship.” Is not that our peace? He 
does it all. Leave everything to Him. Don’t ask why. 
Don’t trouble to think what will come of it. He is 
having His will with you. That is enough. Lie still ! 
lie still! Oh! the strong hands that shape and fashion 
you. Oh! the firmness of the steadfast pressure which 
points all one way! Lie still. Let it work. Clay in 
the Potter’s hands. 

Yet—no dead clay! For this masterful will does not 
work from without by whirring wheel and biting tool. 
This workmanship of the Spirit passes into the material 
through which it works. The material itself becomes 
possessed of the craft. The passion of the Worker is 
ensouled in the work. His Purpose, His Imagination, 
His Desire—all reproduce themselves within it. So 
you—God’s workmanship—are yourselves the workers 
according to the law, ‘“‘ that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit.””. You doit all. You work out your salvation ; 
just because it is God that worketh in you both to will 
and to do His good pleasure. You put out your force 
into it. You think, imagine, wish, will, whatever is to 
be done. Nothing can be done without you. Your own 
faith makes you whole. Your own faith removes the 
mountains. You can do all that you desire to do through 
Christ in you. That strengtheneth you. 

Be up, therefore, and doing. Be busy: “ occupy till 
He comes.” There is so much to get through, and only 
twelve hours to do it in—before the night cometh when 
no work can be done. Oh, haste! strain! The world, 
the Church—they need all you can give them. Be 
urgent. Call upon your whole powers. Press on. God’s 
work is hard work. It takes all our force to fulfil it. 
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So keen, so occupied, you must be. Yet still at peace, 
surrendered, leaving all to God. For remember, you 
have not ceased to be passive under His strong hand, 
because you are so busy in His service. They are but 
two sides of the same life. It is by lying passive under 
His Will that you are fired with passion for His service. 
You live, because He lives in and through you. 

And again, since it is He Who alone lives in you, 
therefore, all your busy service can be left to His care. 
What does it matter what comes of it? It may all be 
brought to naught. It mayshownoresult. Why should 
you mind? It is His, not yours. He will get what He 
wants out of it. He has other servants than you. You 
are not necessary. Leave it all to Him. Be busy; 
serve Him hard and long. Then drop it all, and be at 
peace. 


THE POWER OF RULERS} 


““ For there is no power but of God: the powers that be are 
ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God: and they that resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil.’-—Romans xiii, 1, 2, 3. 


“THE powers that be are ordained of God.”’ ‘“ Rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil.’”’” Well, 
but does the Apostle remember the magistrates at 
Philippi, who rent their clothes, and commanded to beat 
him and his mate, and laid on them many stripes, and 
cast them into prison, and charged the jailer to keep 
them locked up? And all this they did to them dead 
against the law, and without giving them fair trial, 
though they were Roman citizens. Were these rulers not 
a terror to good works, but only toevil ? What of those 
rulers at Iconium, whether of Jews or Gentiles, who 
were about to use him despitefully and stone him so 
that he had to fly? Gallio, no doubt, the ruler at 
Corinth, resolutely refused to act against him at the 
clamour of the mob. But there was a long record the 
other way. Is he not already able to write to the Cor- 
inthians of his being in imprisonments often; of his 
being thrice beaten officially with rods ; of the stripes 
that he has borne above measure; of a governor at 
Damascus under Aretas, the king, who tried to seize 
him with a garrison, and from whose rough handling he 
only escaped by being let down in a basket over the 
wall? And what about Felix, the governor who saw 
his innocence and felt all the force of his appeal to 
righteousness and judgment, and yet went and left him 
in prison merely to please the Jews ? Or Festus, who 
was perfectly clear, with Agrippa the King, that there 
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was no real charge against him, and that he had nothing 
to report in explanation of his imprisonment ; and yet 
was willing to do the Jews a favour, and proposed that 
Paul should be sent up to Jerusalem, where he was 
bound to be killed ? 

Is this the way the powers “‘ ordained of God ” act ? 
Is this the evidence that, if we do good, we shall be sure 
to have praise for doing it ? Is this the fashion in which 
the governors exhibit themselves as ministers of God, 
revenging wrath on them that do evil ? 

And what would the Apostle have said, still later in 
life, after he had been chained to a soldier wherever he 
moved for two whole years in Rome, with no specific 
wrong proved against him? Or, after he had been 
brought up before Nero’s jurisdiction, and found no one 
to stand by him, and had barely escaped out of the 
mouth of the lion? And how would he have spoken 
when he had had full experience of what Rome actually 
was, and had known the inside of the Emperor’s Court, 
and the character of a barrack of the Pretorian Guard ? 

Is Nero then ordained of God? In resisting Nero 
would you be resisting the ordinance of God ? Would 
that still be his mind, looking back from his weary bonds, 
as Paul the prisoner, on all that Rome had come to 
mean to him ? 

Well, I do not believe that he would wish to withdraw 
one word. What he wrote after his experience at 
Philippi he would have reiterated at the end of all that 
he had to suffer of bonds and imprisonment. There is 
no sign that his high ideal of civil government ever 
wavered or lapsed. That is what constitutes the pathos 
and the splendour of this ideal. It lies behind the 
actual facts which too often belie it. It is there, as a 
fixed assumption, a belief that nothing can shake, a 
faith that is a possession of the soul. It means that 
Rome had succeeded in implanting an indelible tradi- 
tion. She had made the whole earth aware of what true 
civil Government ought to mean. She had revealed its 
valid and intelligible authority. Men saw through 
Rome that a government did not really exist to exploit 
the weak, or to satisfy ambition, or to assert might, or 
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to tyrannize by force of conquest, or to serve the 
interests of the wealthy and the strong. It exists as an 
essential factor in man’s self-realization. It exists to 
give social force to his conscience. It exists to fulfil 
righteousness, to give praise to the good, to stamp down 
all evil. It bears the sword of Divine Justice ; and not 
in vain. This is the sole explanation of civic law. This 
is its one purpose ; and therefore its one justification. 
Before Rome it had always looked as if it embodied 
such far distant aims. It had shown itself so hard, so 
selfish, so arbitrary, so reckless, so greedy. It had 
appeared to be merely the weapon of dynastic ambition, 
the tool of a conqueror’s pride. It had worn the air of 
sheer force. So it had often been. But Rome had 
suddenly let in the light. It had allowed men to see the 
true inner scope and significance of all this law and 
order. In its essential nature, it had nothing to do with 
greed, or pride, or force, or dynasties ; these did not 
come within its design. On the contrary, they disguise 
and pervert and distort its purpose. It is, in itself, 
simply and utterly, the manifestation of right on earth. 
That is the truth for which this great Empire of 
Rome stands. That is the principle that it embodies. 
That is its “‘ everlasting gospel.’’ Once let that claim 
be made and it becomes an ideal which can never be 
cancelled or blotted out. There may be grievous lapses 
in detail. There will be bad officials, corrupt governors, 
selfish and slothful rulers. The ancient greeds will 
creep in once more, and the old cruelties will find their 
familiar opportunity. But these disasters have now 
ceased to be the norm, the inevitable and essential 
results. They have been turned into failures, into 
treacheries done against the truth, into crimes that 
defy the light. They are now seen to be blunders, 
accidents, defeats. They do not belong to the idea of 
government. They do violence to its motives. So they 
can be ignored, for they cannot now hide from us the 
glory which they becloud. Still, we look through them 
to the sun ruling in the heaven. We still can say that a 
Government can never be meant to inflict real wrongs. 
It has no right to own them as its own. Its real signifi- 
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cance repudiates them. Its honour still stands in its 
indefeasible claim to uphold the divine righteousness and 
to punish the wrongdoer. “‘ The powers that be ’’ have 
no being except so far as “ they are ordained of God.” 

And, if so, we can see why its lapses, its blunders, its 
injustices, can be not only ignored, but resisted. St. 
Paul has no hesitation or scruple about this. He can say, 
‘“‘ The powers that be are ordained of God ; whosoever, 
therefore, resisteth that power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God’; yet that does not in the least silence his own 
criticism of their acts. If they profess to exert this 
authority of God, then they must live at that level ; 
they must keep to the standard ; they must reflect the 
mind of God ; they must make evident their righteous- 
ness. And the individual conscience of the humblest 
citizen is aware of these Divine standards, and knows 
all that righteousness requires. It can detect moral 
treacheries and selfish sloth in its rulers. For it is itself 
in touch with the very God for Whom those rulers 
minister. 

Therefore the Apostle will have those magistrates at 
Philippi on their knees before him. He is not going to 
let them off because they had found out their mistake 
and repented of it. He takes the rod into his own hands 
and punishes them soundly, though they be God’s 
ministers. “‘ They have beaten us openly uncondemned, 
being Romans, and have cast us into prison; and 
now do they thrust us out privily? nay, verily; but 
let them come themselves, and fetch us out.”’ There is 
no getting out of it. This prisoner of theirs was master- 
ful and knew his business. “‘ They feared,” we are told, 
“and they came and besought them, and brought them 
out, and desired them to depart out of the city.” The 
text has in it still the amused sense of the complete and 
cringing surrender of the magistrates. There was 
evidently no limit to their anxiety to get this trouble- 
some pair anywhere out of the place. They came them- 
selves in person; they besought ; they brought them 
out with their own hands; they “desired them to 
depart.” So hurried, so flurried they were. 

Yet we feel in the next words how little St. Paul 
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spared them, as they tell of the extreme and deliberate 
leisure with which he refused to be hurried away. 
They went out of the prison and entered into the 
house of Lydia: and then, when they had seen the 
brethren and comforted them, they at last consented 
to depart. 

Or, again, the Apostle will put out all his power to 
convert Felix from his self-secking weakness. He made 
him tremble under the storm of his appeal. No high 
ministry that he exercises for God is allowed to excuse 
him from the judgment which he has to meet. And, 
indeed, in that long record of floggings, and stonings, 
and bonds, which he gives at length in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, there is proof enough that St. Paul’s 
lofty conception of the divine character of human law 
never led him near to the doctrine of non-resistance. 
Resist he did with all his fiery energy, whenever his con- 
science demanded it of him. Half his life was spent in 
such acts of revolt. Only one thing he knew, that where- 
ever he went somehow bonds and imprisonment awaited 
him. But none of this collision with blundering and 
unjust rulers, however sharp and painful, ever induced 
him to lower his ideal, or blur his vision. Still and 
always this erring government stood for the eternal 
justice which it was intended to embody and express. 
Still its true purpose remained unbroken and undenied. 
Still it had but one account to give of itself, but one 
justification to offer for its existence, but one aim and 
one sanction and one secret. This lay behind it and 
upheld it—upheld it against its own follies and corrup- 
tions. This shone through it and hallowed it, and 
illuminated it and possessed it. This gave it its power, 
its dignity, its claim, its appeal, its honour. It might 
flog him ; it might bind him in fetters ; it might fling 
him into dungeons. But in doing this it was false to 
itself. It sinned against itself. Still the truth abode 
fast where it was, the truth that these powers, as far as 
they exist, are ordained of God, and are intended to 
have one office only which they are charged to fulfil. 
They are God’s ministers, to make themselves a terror 
to evildoers, and a praise to them that do well, 
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This high and splendid faith of St. Paul in the sanctity 
of human law, in the eternal values of human govern- 
ment, maintains itself heroically throughout the early 
centuries of Christianity, in spite of all that the bar- 
barities of persecution could do to break it down. It is 
most touching to read, in the early Christian Apologists 
of the second century, the earnest loyalty with which 
the writers appeal to the “‘ Philosophic Emperors,” 
quite sure that their righteousness, and tolerance, and 
clemency, will do the Christians justice, when once they 
really understand the case. The Emperors for them 
are the living embodiment of divine right. Therefore, 
they cannot have known what they were doing when 
they sanctioned persecution. They will be certain to do 
right when once they know. This unfaltering trust in 
imperial justice reminds one of the plaintive clinging 
of our own English revolutionists to the belief that the 
King could do no wrong; that it is only his Ministers 
who give him evil counsel, and that if only he would act 
on his own knowledge he would be sure to do the right. 
_This passionate belief has actually passed into our Con- 
stitution, and still gives relief to consciences in all hours 
of urgency. And the early Apologists, with a like 
devotion, go behind all the evidence of facts, and claim 
that the Emperor’s authority is on their side, even when 
he is actually authorizing acts of cruel persecution. It 
was through St. Paul’s ideal vision of “‘the powers 
ordained by God ” that they were able to do it. 

_And yet all the time that St. Paul was uplifting this 
high vision of what the Roman Empire expressed and 
embodied, there was another Christian verdict being 
delivered by another and a very different voice. John, 
the Son of Thunder, the man with the volcanic soul, 
the man in whom love was an overmastering and vehe- 
ment passion, was looking out over the same Empire 
and summing up its significance in God’s sight. To 
him it was not a political organization so much as a 
social fact, and as a social fact it was an expression of 
the power of the secular world in its wealth, in its pomp, 
in its pride. He saw it as an organized kingdom of this 
world, gathering into itself the vast accumulations of 
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industry, the treasures of greed, the splendours of an 
unbounded luxury, the surfeit and excesses of ambition. 
For him this political liberty, this security of justice and 
peace which enthralled St. Paul, was only the means by 
which the immense appetite of selfishness found an 
invaluable opportunity to amass its enormous fortunes, 
and to give free play to its licence and its folly. It 
heaped up riches by oppression and violence. It moved 
to its own bad ends unchecked by the older discipline 
of a more savage state. The wide Roman peace was its 
grand occasion. It could feast and riot at will. It could 
eat up the poor and break the weak and drain dry the 
forces of its hirelings, and find in wealth a surer weapon 
for tyranny than in the regular conquests of war. It could 
give itself up to sucking its orange dry. It could defy 
manand God. It could buy up poor men, body and soul. 
It could devour flesh like a wild beast. This was the 
terrible world power which had won possession of that 
fine legal fabric of Rome, and was driving it on to serve 
its own iniquities. This was the power that had set 
itself against God, and had formed, out of the Roman 
structure, its own empire of sin. This was the great 
social power that could set in motion the Roman justice 
to perverted use against the servants of God whom it 
hated. This is the great harlot who commits fornica- 
tion with the kings of the earth, and pours out the blood 
of saints. And therefore this holy watcher had but one 
strong desire—to see the doom of Rome. He waits, 
hungry in soul, for the day when an angel of great power, 
by whose glory the earth is lightened, will cry mightily 
with a great voice, saying, ‘‘ Babylon the Great is fallen, 
is fallen; and is become the habitation of devils, and 
a hold of every unclean and hateful bird.’’ All the 
kings of the earth who have committed fornication, and 
lived deliciously with her, shall bewail for her, standing 
afar off for fear of her torment, and saying: “Alas, alas, 
that great city Babylon, that mighty city! for in one hour 
is thy judgment come.” And every shipmaster, and all 
the company in ships, and sailors, and as many as trade 
by sea, shall cast dust on their heads, and weep and wail, 
saying, “Alas, alas! that great city, wherein were 
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made richall that had ships in the sea.’’ And the mighty 
Angel took up a stone like a great millstone, and cast it 
into the sea, saying, ‘“‘ Thus with violence shall Babylon 
be thrown down, and shall be found no more at 
all? 

The two verdicts on Rome stand in sharp contrast. 
Yet both of them require reiteration by us to-day. It 
has been the work of some of us in this generation to try 
to recover and release the judgment of St. Paul on the 
human State. ‘‘The powers that be are ordained of 
God.” We struggle to revive the ideal, the vision, the 
belief, of a State created of God, administering His 
justice, bearing His sword. I say “revive” and “ re- 
lease,”’ because ever since Church and State fell together 
into one common Christian society under Constantine, 
the Pauline conception has been driven down under- 
neath the surface very largely. Attention has been con- 
centrated so much on the nature of the relationship 
between Church and State, and on the peculiar sanction 
given to the State by its alliance with the Church, that 
men have almost forgotten what sanctity the State 
possesses of its own, apart from any connexion with the 
organized community of Christianity. The character 
of its independent identity has dropped out of sight. 
So much so, that at times the Roman Church has com- 
mitted itself to the desperately immoral contention that 
the State loses all claim on the conscience if it is at vari- 
ance with the Church or divided from it, and that citizens 
may then be released from their allegiance to their law- 
ful rulers and may even assassinate them without sin. 
Or we ourselves often yield to the same fatal tendency 
when we assert, or, at least imply, that the State, if it 
ceases to give some public and formal recognition of 
Christianity, will become ‘“‘ Godless.” 

Yet, if we are true to one Apostle, we can never be 
guilty of such language Holding by him we declare 
that Human Society, organized into a State, is, in itself, 
a divine creation, with its own God-given purpose, 
serving a ministry to the God of righteousness, em- 
bodying a divine method and realizing a divine end. 
The State isa sacred thing. It holds in it an Epiphany 
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of its own. It exists on its own account, apart from the 
organic Body of Christianity, discharging its own office 
for God, facing its own God-given responsibilities, pass- 
Ing under its own discipline, manifesting itself through 
its own special experiences. It may receive strength 
and benediction from the Church’s store of grace. It 
serves the same Master, but it has its own service to 
render to Him, for which it answers to Him, and the 
Church has no authority to instruct it in its own affairs. 
It needs redemption, no doubt, as every individual soul 
does. It has to come under the power of the Cross of 
Christ. But, still, this is only in order to win freedom 
from sin to perform its own task, and to work out its 
own destiny as God ordained it. Still, it retains its 
independent character. And, therefore, it makes its 
own claim to the allegiance of its citizens. 

This is our vision, and in it we have found a recovered 
revelation of the wonder and splendour of our human 
City to be built here on earth for God. This does not 
mean that we hand our consciences over to the actual 
State to do what it will with, or to demand unqualified 
obedience from us. We are free to criticize, of course, 
as St. Paul was ; as free as he was to resist ; free as he 
to go to prison or to death, in our refusal to submit. 
Like him, we appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober : 
from the State that is sinning against itself by com- 
mitting injustice, to that State which solely exists to 
manifest the perfect justice of God. The State of which 
we speak is, in that sense, ideal. It may be contra- 
dicted or repudiated by the actual ruling authorities, 
So thought St. Paul in his prison at Philippi and Rome. 
But the ideal is still real, in that it is at work within the 
actual, giving to the actual authorities all the real 
authority that they possess, and declaring the purpose 
by which alone the actual State can be justified. States 
have authority over us, because and in so far as they 
minister the Divine righteousness. For that service 
“the powers that be are ordained.” If they offend 
against righteousness they are falsifying their own 
claim to exist, and may be resisted in the name of the 
God Whom they profess to serve. But all such resistance 
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is an appeal to this true State, this Divine creation, 
which is the reality at the base of every form of human 
society. 

“The State is a holy thing, ordained of God!” Yes ; 
so speaks the voice of St. Paul, and we have been learn- 
ing to reiterate his speech and to find in it the Gospel of 
hope for the regeneration of human life. 

But, in so speaking, we are not disloyal to that other 
voice—the voice of the Thunderer, the voice of the 
Prophet, the voice of Doom. For Babylon is yet alive ; 
Babylon is with us still. Ah, we know it but too well ; 
that world-power, hard, malignant, cruel, with its 
crushing weight of sinister traditions ; with its associa- 
tions welded tight and fast by sin. Babylon—the soul 
of the wicked world, with its luxury, its selfishness, its 
heartlessness, its ambition, the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, the pride of life—the world soul forcing its 
way in, and occupying and possessing the fabric of a 
civilization that was meant for finer uses, and it may be, 
also, the fabric of the Holy Church designed by Christ 
for His own Body. Babylon—with its worship of wealth 
and force; with its merchandise of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, and of pearls and fine linen, and purple 
and silk and scarlet, and vessels of ivory, and vessels of 
precious wood and brass and iron, and marble, and 
odour and ointments and frankincense, and oil and fine 
flour, and beasts and sheep, and horses and chariots, 
and slaves and souls of men. 

Ah! the terrible inventory reads like a living indict- 
ment of the Babylon that is around us to-day. Baby- 
lon is still glorious as a queen in scarlet and purple, and 
yet is “‘ full of foul spirits ’ and is “a cage of unclean 
and hateful birds.’’ She is here, strong and proud as of 
old, and out against her must go the cry that denounces 
her iniquity and declares her doom. From our pulpits 
must still be uttered the voice which says, ‘‘ Come out 
of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, 
and that ye receive not of her plagues.”’ And still our 
prophetic souls must look for the advent of that great 
angel who will cast the great millstone into the sea, 
saying with a loud voice, “ Thus with violence shall that 
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great city Babylon be thrown down, and shall be found 
no more at all.” 

»» Human society is a sacred and holy thing created for 
righteousness, and its occupation by the spirit and 
power of Babylon is an outrage on its ideal State as well 
as an insult against God. 

That, beloved, is the Social Gospel that I have tried 
to deliver here, year after year, under this dome. Thank 
God, it will be delivered still by a new voice in my 
place, more fresh and free than mine. 

Looking back over twenty-seven years I can see now 
but too clearly and too painfully, with how much more 
freedom that Gospel would have appealed, and how 
much further it would have carried, if I had trusted less 
to my own efforts and more to the power of Divine truth 
to make its own way—if I had’ but let God do His work on 
the souls that He was seeking, instead of being pre- 
occupied with enforcing on them my own convictions. 
I can but throw myself now upon the infinite compassion 
of God to pardon the opportunities that have been 
missed or betrayed. I can but in penitent joy thank Him 
for any such fragment of His own truth that may by 
His mercy have found its utterance through my lips 
and for every hungry heart it may have fed. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WILL 


“* And he said unto me, Son of man, hast thou seen this ? Then 
he brought me, and caused me to return to the brink of the river.”’ 
‘And by the river upon the bank thereof, on this side and on that 
side, shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, 
neither shall the fruit thereof be consumed: it shall bring forth 
new fruit according to his months, because their waters they 
issued out of the sanctuary; and the fruit thereof shall be for 
meat, and the leaf thereof for medicine.’’—EzEk. xlvii. 6, 12. 


THE problem of freewill is always with us in some shape 
or another. It is a problem, we may remember, which 
affects philosophy far more than religion. But this 
much, at least, religion can contribute to its discussion ; 
it can declare the problem will never find a solution so: 
long as it starts with supposing that God and the soul 
are two independent entities which have somehow to be 
harmonized together in their relation to a common act. 
It will never be solved so long as it is supposed that, 
standing originally apart, each contributes something 
to the result. Religion, on the contrary, in all its deeper 
forms, assumes, to begin with, that the one agent is 
inside the other. 

Man’s personality is no separate atom, intelligible in 
its own self-relationship. It is, in its innermost essence, 
dependent on another’s Personal Will, existent only 
within that Will, created in and by that Will, penetrated 
throughout by that pervading and authoritative force. 
It would be utterly meaningless and unintelligible if it 
stood alone. There is no movement of its life that does 
not involve that other Life. You can never come to the 
point where you can say, Here the human will acts by 
itself alone. No. You have to travel always beyond it, 
if only to account for every single fragment of its 
activity. The Will of God, the Creator, lies behind every 
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act of human will, and, without this, it could not exist. 
The Personalities of God lie behind and within every 
human personality as the sole interpretation which 
accounts for its self-manifestation. 

This is the primary assumption of religion. And the 
freedom of man therefore must be such as is consistent 
with that assumption, and follows from it. 

Now what is our most available metaphor or analogy 
by which to represent to ourselves what such freedom 
might mean ? What is the most available picture that 
we can form of the relationship that inevitably holds 
between the larger will which includes, and the smaller 
will which is included ? Between the Divine personali- 
ties which account for all existence, and the partial, 
limited, incomplete, minute personalities which, in the 
very act of putting out their own energy, find them- 
selves to be the expressions of an energy that is not 
their own ? Perhaps the word “ release ’’ will carry us 
as far as any other. It gives us the idea of an activity 
which is at once positive and negative. It corresponds 
to that famous paradox of the Apostle: “I live; yet 
not I, Christ liveth in me,” which is the key of the entire 
secret of our spiritual life. “I live; yet not I.” In 
putting out my own life I do nothing, but discover that 
another life is emerging through me. My own act is 
essential to the discovery that it is not my own. Only 
by acting for myself do I find that such action is im- 
possible. Only by my own effort do I set free the effort 
which another is making in me. If I did not put out 
my own life, it would seem to be in my own possession. 
I should appear to myself to be alone, to be self-pos- 
sessed. But, as soon as the energy goes out from me, 
I know that it is not I who am behind it, but Another. 
My life at once declares itself to be not mine. I cannot 
recognize myself init. It goes far beyond me. It is out- 
side my anticipations and my control. I, in myself, fail 
to account for it. I felt myself free in doing it ; I meant 
it ; I chose it ; I put my willintoit. Yet, even as I do 
what I choose, I disclose myself to be Another’s instru- 
ment ; I realize Another’s purpose ; I manifest Another’s 
desires ; I constitute myself Another’s organ and func- 
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tion. So I live—in order to prove that it is not 1 who 
live, but Christ liveth in me.. We can see now, in the 
light of that Pauline paradox, how inadequate is the 
conception of two contracting parties, as it were, coming 
together for acommon end. It is not a case of man being 
free up to a certain point, and of God over against him, 
limiting and determining his will by Divine necessities. 
We may have, of course, for practical purposes, to talk of 
it in this imperfect fashion. It may serve for metaphori- 
cal use, but it must not be taken to interpret or express 
the inner reality, for in that reality man’s freedom is 
coterminous with God’s determinism. We have not to 
discover a place for man’s freedom outside God’s will 
over him; rather, in the very act in which God’s will 
governs him man finds himself free. In the very act in 
which he puts out his freedom he discovers himself to 
be the organ of the Divine will. The two aspects fuse 
into one action. His delight at feeling himself to be hise 
own master is identical with his delight in feeling him- 
self to be in God. Through being God-possessed, he 
becomes self-possessed. Through losing himself, he 
finds himself. In God, and in God alone, is he utterly 
and truly himself. 

What a paradox, you say? Yes! For all life, at its 
root, is paradoxical. It can, that is, only be expressed 
in the form of antithetical propositions. What strange 
mysticism, you say. Yes, certainly! For the Christian 
life is, by its nature, mystical. And we are now, in these 
problems of the will, touching at its very base, where 
it has its grounds. And these grounds are, always, in 
God. Somehow or other, then, these paradoxical and 
mystical phrases that have been used express the con- 
ditions of our spiritual existence, under which we have 
to bring that which we call our freedom. We must, in 
some sense, be free, that is inherent in our immediate con- 
sciousness, and, without it, there could be no religious 
communion of spirit with spirit. 

_But our freedom must be of such a kind as is con- 
sistent with our being a will within a will, a personality 
within a personality, a spirit within a spirit, an organ 
within a body, a member within Christ, a soul within 
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God. Now, will not this word “ release ’’ come to our 
aid in interpreting such a condition ? 

Release! Think of it in this way. God is within us. 
A Diyine Energy, original to our primal being, as we 
are created in God’s image, renewed and carried further 
through our new birth into God, in Christ, is at work, 
lodged deep down at our central self. It is the Spirit, 
the Comforter, Who takes of Christ, and lodges that 
gift within our soul, and indwells with all the efficacy 
of the risen Lord, Who, again, transmits to Him the very 
will and reality of the Father. ‘‘ All that the Father 
hath is mine. Therefore, said I, He shall take of mine 
and show it unto you.” This Spirit is astir, as a living 
pressure, as a force restrained and repressed by our 
obstruction, by our incapacity to respond, by our im- 
potence to understand, by our refusal to transmit. The 
leaven is there, within the lump, fermenting; striving, 
pushing forward. The lump is folded round it, cold, 
stupid, and unyielding. 

This is all the result of a long story, in which we have 
been implicated. Who can say where our part in it 
began ? Habits of obstruction, traditions of stupidity, 
instinctive repudiations and refusals, have passed into us, 
from out of our forbears. We are, already, thickened 
and obtuse, for spiritual purposes, and, then, we have 
surrendered ourselves to this hereditary obstructiveness. 
We have contributed and co-operated. We have let 
ourselves be used to build up walls of resistance. We 
have suffered ourselves to become the material by which 
the defences are rendered yet more tough and solid. 

So we are knit up, and fastened into the barricades 
by which the Spirit was shut out from free passage in 
this direction and in that. We did it, yet not we. In 
doing it, we disclose the powers hidden within us of an 
evil that made us its instrument, of a wicked kingdom 
of darkness, which worked its own will in us and through 
us. We allowed it to do its worst, to do what it chose 
with us. We were not pressed by it. We were caught 
up into its sinister designs. And though we were its 
blind and stupid material, we dare not repudiate{our 
part in it. For why were we in its power ? Why was 
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our will at work within its will? We were still, some- 
how, free; though within another’s determination, 
which, in pressing forward its cruel purpose, found us 
congenial and ready. So we are part of that immense 
obstruction which blocks the inner working of the 
Spirit within our souls. 

And, now, what is our true freedom ? What is our 
part to play? Well, it can only be expressed in nega- 
tive terms. If we only cease to obstruct, we have done 
all. There is nothing more needed of us. If once we can 
cease to be the tool and material used by a larger will 
than our own, to block up passages and refuse entry, 
then, in an instant, the pressure of the striving Spirit 
tells ; it pushes in to occupy the ground yielded to it ; 
it penetrates, pervades, possesses, the surrendered sec- 
tion of the self. We are caught up into its action. We 
have become, before we are aware of it, its organ, its 
function. Its will has seized on ours; its desires have 
swept into all the nooks and crannies of our life, like an 
incoming tide. By ceasing to obstruct we have released 
the urgent forces. They rush through us, like waters, 
with the sluices gone. We have ceased to be our own. 
We have become theirs. 

And, yet, in becoming theirs, we have become our 
own. We are free, for everything that belongs to our 
intimate personal being wakes, moves, expands. That 
which we are meant to be, those qualities and capacities 
which constituted our real character, and gave us our 
peculiar and separate identity—all these find them- 
selves quickened, specialized, and fulfilled. Brain and 
heart, imagination and desire, take that particular 
colour which makes them ours, and ours alone ; and by 
which we recognize ourselves as distinct from all other 
possible beings in the world. Our individuality is in- 
tensified by the currents that pass through us. It is 
not swamped, as Oriental thought imagines. Each of 
us is individualized by the very force which enters in, 
and occupies, and passes further. The personality, in its 
self-identity, tingles through and through with the 
vital inrush. It knows itself with a knowledge that is 
precise and intimate. It discovers its own will and pur- 
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pose with an intensity of satisfaction never before 
attained. “Iam I.” So it cries, as if for the first time 
it had apprehended the power of the words. ‘“‘ Before 
this I swooned as in a dream. I was uncertain of my- 
self. Now it is this innate self of mine, in its spontaneity 
of expression, which starts out into vivid actuality, 
self-directed, self-fulfilled, in the very act by which it 
yields to the invasion of the Divine Energy, which has 
been released.” 

Why is this? It is because our God is no Oriental 
abstraction of the Infinite, but, in Himself, in His three- 
fold Being, includes the fulness of inwoven Personali- 
ties, and, therefore, carries with Him into play the power 
which delightedly issues in created personalities. Our 
God is no abyss of unutterable silence ; but speaks Him- 
self out in the Eternal Word, and, therefore, delights in 
multiplying immeasurably the forms in which He can 
again and again utter Himself. 

Our God is no formless infinitude ; He is an energy 
issuing in definite purposes, shaping all activities to- 
wards a consummating end ; and therefore He delights 
in giving definite shape and purpose to innumerable wills, 
drawing them all together into one co-operating service. 
Our God is no passionless vacancy. He is Himself the 
very Passion of all passions, the very Love of all loves, 
and He delights in the manifold and endless variety of 
outlet which love can discover for itself. His love forces 
itself out into all the forms of love which He can inspire 
with His own purity of passion. 

So it is that, by admitting God into action within our 
souls, by allowing Him free play, by surrendering to His 
pressure, by losing ourselves in His strong current, all 
that is most individual, most personal, most distinct, 
most concrete, most human, most active, most passion- 
ate, in us, is quickened into fuller and richer life. For, in 
all this, we are most like God Himself. This is eminently 
congenial to Him ; this is His way of work. This is His 
spontaneous outcome and expression. We are never, 
therefore, entirely ourselves, until we find ourselves in 
God. So it is that in this vision of Ezekiel the trees by 
the riverside, in the City of God, have each their special 
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bud and blossom and fruit, each their separate colour 
and leaf, because all of them are the outward expression 
of those deep waters which flow out in one channel from 
the one sanctuary. . 

Our life, then, lies in ceasing to obstruct. By ceasing 
to obstruct we realize the Divine energies that are already 
lodged in the soul and pressing for action. By simply 
releasing them we ourselves are found to be alive in 
them. That is our freedom, that is our fulfilment, that 
is our joy. Nor is it only the inward pressure of God 
that we canrelease. But all round about us, from with- 
out, another pressure is felt, the pressure of the same 
Divine energy, not so much thrusting itself up from 
below out of the deep recesses of our soul, but rather 
seeking an entry into us from without; enfolding us 
like an atmosphere, or like heat ; pressing up against us 
like a flood, resolutely besieging us like a strong desire. 

So it is that we should picture, I think, all that lies 
gathered up for us in the language and idea of Divine 
pardon, of the forgiveness of sins. If we did but keep 
this picture before our minds, we should never be upset 
by the bewildering puzzles with which men confuse the 
subject of Divine pardon. We know these puzzles all 
too well. We are challenged to say whether God would 
not forgive without our entreaties and our confessions. 
Has He got to be won over? Has His anger to be 
appeased ? Why should it be so necessary for us to take 
such trouble, or fuss? Is not God good of Himself? Is 
He to be forced to be compassionate by the urgency of 
our entreaties ? Is He not ready to forgive without the 
priestly absolution ? 

So the questions pelt in, so superficial, so silly, so 
hopelessly beside the mark. Why! of course, God for- 
gives, and forgives of Himself. Of course, He has for- 
given us long ago, before we began doing anything. We 
only begin to do anything, because His pardon, already 
pledged, has begun to work upon us. Unless He first 
forgives, we should never be able to be penitent. We 
should never think of seeking His forgiveness. God has 
forgiven us utterly, long, long ago. He has forgiven the 
whole human race. He never ceases from forgiving it. 
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It was in that eternal forgiveness of His that He sent 
Jesus Christ to make it effectual. That is the primal 
elementary starting-point of the whole Christian creed. 
There is no question whether God will forgive or no, or 
how He can be got to forgive. The only question that 
can be discussed is, how that forgiveness is to reach us, 
to get to work upon us, to win us back into being worthy 
of being forgiven, to bring us all into the state of having 
been forgiven, changed. How is that to take place ? 
How is it to be realized, as a fact ? 

Well, the simplest way to picture it is to see and feel 
the Divine forgiveness, spread out round us, embracing 
us like the air, beating up against us like a wind, desiring 
a free entrance. And all our part is just to realize it, to 
open to it, to yield it passage, and room, and opportunity. 
Let itin! Letitin! That is all! That is what peni- 
tence and confession do. They draw the bolts, they 
remove the obstruction, they offer channels, they cancel 
refusals, they withdraw the counter pressure. 

In them, through them, we cease from asserting our- 
selves, and in ceasing to assert ourselves, we, by that 
very fact, admit the invading energy of God. Just by 
doing nothing, just by abandoning our effort to do 
something for ourselves, on our own behalf, for our own 
interest, we at once are laid bare, and the powers of God 
sweep in to take possession, and the rush of the Divine 
pardon pours over us like an absolving tide, and the 
inflow of the inexhaustible compassion moves on, un- 
checked. And, yielding to this inflow, we find ourselves 
free. For everything that is natural in us can now be 
realized. We are made in the image and likeness of this 
Divine pardon, and, therefore, as it presses forward to 
accomplish its own purpose, it fulfils ours as well. In 
satisfying its own needs, it satisfies ours, which are of 
the same form and fashion. Its own motives are the 
constituent elements of our motives. Its desires and 
passions sweep up ours into their strong and victorious 
movement. So we find ourselves quickened, and rein- 
forced, and liberated, and what we desire, and what we 
will, we do. 

It is we ourselves who become ever more and more 
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alive, as we lose ourselves in this larger will of Christ, 
and are made one with the life of His body. Beloved, 
would not that be freedom ? And is it not worth win- 
ning ? And is not its winning a very simple thing, after 
all? We have just to think of ourselves as poised be- 
tween this double pressure of the Divine movement, as 
it pushes up, from within, as power ; and as it presses up 
against us, from without, as pardon. It would lift from 
within, if only we would release it, and give it room. It 
would invade from without, if we would only give it free 
entry. And we give it entry, we give it room, if only we 
get ourselves and all our own little petty wants and 
wishes out of the way. These are what block the pas- 
sage. It is self that obstructs—self which imagines that 
it will win for itself an illusory freedom, by force of its 
own will, by the determination of its own desires. 

So self-centred, so self-occupied, so self-dependent, 
it can never get free. It can never release itself. It is 
tangled in the snare. Nothing arrives for it, nothing is 
attained. It turns round and round on itself, fretful, 
angry, impotent. This is the self that withholds the 
Divine arrival, that keeps God shut in and shut out. 
This is the self that must go. This is the self that must 
be broken up, and must disappear. This is the self that 
must lose itself, and be lost. Of ourselves we can do 
nothing. By ourselves, out of our own inherent energy 
of will, we can never be free. We can never be free until 
we are included within a larger freedom. We have no 
power to act and work until we are absorbed within the 
working of a mightier Will. 

What is this Will, with its larger freedom and mightier 
power, into which we must fall if we are ever to win 
power and freedom ? We know it well by name, but so 
little by experience. It is called, as we have already 
said, the Holy Ghost. In this Spirit of Christ stands our 
liberty. It is lodged within the deepest recesses of our 
being. If we will but let it work, if we will but allow it 
room, if we will but release it into activity, we are free. 
It meets us from without, with its sweet invasion of 
Divine pity, comfort, food, absolution, benediction ; and 
we have but to grant it admittance, we have but to cease 
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from blocking its advent, and lo ! we are filled with the 
incoming pardon and power. Here is the whole secret 
of the spiritual life, the secret of faith, as against the 
law of works. Yield, and you are filled! Surrender, 
and you are carried to victory. God doesit in you. You 
do nothing of yourself, except allow Him to do it. 

Ah! how quickly, how vividly we recognize, if this. be 
our true law of spiritual freedom, how it is the religious 
people who are so often the worst sinners against it. So 
our Lord continually pronounced. And He meant that, 
if self is the one and only obstacle to the Spirit’s entry, 
then it is in and through religious practices that this self 
so often finds its main material for self-obtrusion, for 
self-assertion. Religion can so easily tempt the soul to 
be self-occupied, self-interested, self-involved, and self- 
conscious. The anxieties of a religious scrupulosity turn 
the eye back on self, fill the mind with the perplexities 
of self-examination, hurry and worry the self into 
feverish self-absorption, or inflate it with self-exagger- 
ated self-importance. Self, invoked by religious appeal, 
occupies the whole ground ; it is fingered, caressed, and 
flattered even, by its own humiliation and confession. 
Self becomes the centre round which the spiritual in- 
terests all turn! Self! self! self! It is for ever in 
evidence. For ever it is occupied with its own beliefs, 
needs, sins, temptations, and even worship. 

And, therefore, the way of Divine arrival is as tightly 
closed by this religious activity as if the soul were seek- 
ing satisfaction in greed and lust. The soul is shut off 
from the resources which it blocks. There is no spon- 
taneity, no unconscious liberty, no childlike self-forget- 
fulness, no unsophisticated simplicity. And the soul, 
caught in self-tangles, turns round and round on itself 
and achieves no freedom. Oh! that we, to-day, might 
make sure where our only strength, our only freedom, 
lies! Its source is not within our own borders, within 
our own resolution, not through our own anxieties and 
efforts, however religious. All these efforts must be 
made, for only so do we discover that they fall short of 
what they desire to attain. We make efforts in order 
that, coming to the end of our fruitless efforts, and fling- 
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ing them aside, we may the more freely lay ourselves 
down under the sway of those Divine energies that are 
pressing in from without, and pressing upward from 
within. ‘‘ As trees by the water side which bring forth 
their fruit in due season.”’ That is our life—the waters 
ever flow and flow—the waters from out of that far 
Sanctuary. Whenever they are given opportunity, 
they, of themselves, appear in the form of fruit and leat 
in the trees that suck them in. Deep down, below the 
surface, out of sight, in the silent places, the roots drink 
in the inexhaustible supplies. 

Like trees by the waterside. Ah! the security of 
that: the assured Peace: the quiet, steady growth. 
Could we but trust ourselves to this deep silent work 
of God within the soul, we should fear no trouble: we 
should be freed from all entanglements. What could 
we fear? How could we ever fail? The whole power 
of God is with us, is in us. We have not got to win 
our way toit. Itisours already. It isin our possession, 
in our keeping. Oh! believe it! Give it free way! 
Let the waters out of the Sanctuary creep in, and up! 
Let the Spirit have His will with you! All things are 
yours if you will let Him work. For indeed, as Juliana 
of Norwich declares, ‘‘ Our soul dwelleth in God’s sub- 
stance. We are enclosed in the Father, and enclosed 
in the Son, and enclosed in the Holy Ghost. And the 
Father is enclosed in us: and the Son is enclosed in 
us: and the Holy Ghost is enclosed in us. Almighti- 
ness, All-Wisdom, All-Goodness—one God, one Lord.” 


THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT 


“ At that day ye shall know that I am in My Father, and ye in 
Me, and I in you.”’—Sr. Joun xiv. 20. 


THE Spirit comes—the Comforter—to guide our hearts 
into all truth. He lodges and establishes Himself in our 
souls, and thence He works His way into our motives, 
slowly winning our reluctant wills to accept His faithful 
impulse, slowly creeping into our brain, and quickening 
our laggard thought, slowly stealing into our veins and 
cleansing the heart and purifying the blood, and cooling 
the passions, and sweetening the imagination, and 
ordering all things after the comely decencies of His 
own. white purity. 

So, hidden and unobtrusive, gaining but scanty 
thanks from us for unnoticed and unknown loyalties of 
service, He spends Himself on the ungrateful work of 
patiently driving us into the nearer likeness of Christ. 

And, as He works, the sight of what our God really is, 
grows a little more real and clear. He gives us eyes, He 
gives us ears. We begin to understand what the great 
words so often read may really mean. A vision admits 
into the abyss. A door is opened in heaven, and there 
are voices that we can almost hear, and movements that 
we can faintly apprehend; and trumpets blow; and . 
words pass; and there are cries, and communications, 
and scrolls, and flying angels. 

It is strange, it is hard to seize, it is often unutterable. 
But still, a disclosure is made; the mystery yields 
something of its secret. We are not utterly baffled. 
We can lay hold here and there. Some speech about 
God becomes possible and assured. It is this speech 
which we utter bravely in our Trinity Creed. 

And it means, above all things, this : that God, our 
God, is not infinitely far-away, but infinitely near ; not ; 
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infinitely empty of all intelligible meaning, but infinitely 
full. 

Infinite! That is the word that has so often betrayed 
us. We know that it must be the right word to use 
about God. God is the Infinite. And then, so using it, 
we take it in its purely negative sense, as that which has 
no limits, and, if no limits, then no definite meaning for 
us. For a meaning must have limits. A meaning must 
mean this and not that. If God is limitless, then, there 
is nothing that we can say about Him, nothing that we 
can think, nothing by which we can distinguish Him. 
If this is what infinity involves, then God must be for us 
beyond all thought, beyond all utterance, as empty of 
positive meaning as if He did not exist. We cannot tell 
what He would do, or what He would not do. We can- 
not enter into articulate communication with Him. 
Every expression that we use about Him must falsify 
His truth; for, as an expression, it fixes a limit. In 
declaring what He is, it must declare what He is not. 
So we are reduced by our unhappy conception of this 
term ‘‘ Infinite’ to utter silence—to utter ignorance 
about God, as He is in Himself. 

But what if we have been misusing the word “ In- 
finite ’' all along? What if it simply means that God 
has no limit set on Him from without ; but that He sets 
Himself, in absolute freedom of self-expression, His own 
limits ? Then the fact that He is infinite will only mean 
that there is no limit to the limits which He sets Him- 
self. His self-limitation, His self-purpose, His self-ex- 
pression, is inexhaustibly rich and full. You can never 
come to the end of it. He is for ever throwing out richer 
and fuller communication. He is for ever issuing in 
richer and fuller acts of will. He is for ever initiating 
and fulfilling new and definite purposes. And all those 
acts, expressions, purposes, communications, relation- 
ships, proceed out of Himself and reveal His actual 
Being ; and make manifest more and more precisely 
what He really is. Of course, they set limits to His will, 
for by adopting this particular purpose, or by working 
for this special end, He excludes all the other ends, He 
refuses all other purposes, 
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But this does not hamper or limit His infinitude if the 
choice proceeds from out of Himself; if it is not im 
posed upon Him. For then, the very exclusion of the 
other purposes and ends is itself the deliberate act of 
His own infinite freedom. He shows Himself infinite 
in the choice by which He sets Himself His own self- 
chosen limitations. 

Limitation, then, belongs to His infinity. And, if so, 
then you see what follows. It follows that we can really 
know Him, and speak of Him. For we can recognize 
Him by, and through, and in, those limitations. We can 
put that recognition into words, and the words will then 
be true about God. Here, and here only, is His pur- 
pose to be seen. This is what He actually desires, and 
intends, and not that, by desiring and intending this, 
He sets limits to Himself, for He chooses one way as 
against all others. But that is no dishonour to Him, no 
weakness imputed to Him. For He did it Himself of 
His own will. And though that purpose of His is defi- 
nitely fixed on a certain definite end, we can enter into 
His real mind, we can understand what He is about. 
We can say things about Him which are true ; we become 
one with Him. 

The infinite fulness of Divine life in all its manifold 
expression, in all its manifested purpose—that is what we 
catch sight of at Whitsuntide through the Spirit ; that 
is what we give thanks for on Trinity Sunday. And that 
is what our Lord declared to us in the words I have 
chosen for my text. At that day I shall know that “I 
am in My Father, and ye in Me, and I in you.” 

Think what those words carry with them. They tell 
us that the Incarnate life of God is a life of personal 
intercourse, of personal purpose, of personal love ; and 
that we can best understand what that means by veri- 
fying what it would mean in ourselves. 

“Yein Me. Lin you.” That isa companionship which 
‘we can know something of. It can be a direct experience 
of our own. Jesus Christ, come in the flesh, moving 
about among us on earth, talking, healing, blessing, 
purging, sanctifying, has made intimacy between Him- 
self and us to be a very real matter of flesh and blood. 
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That intimacy gathers and grows in intensity of experi- 
ence ; it becomes a personal love with a more and more 
definite meaning and purpose. 

Such a love must impose limits. ‘‘ If a man love Me, 
he will keep My words.”’ That is the limit that love sets. 
It demands a certain definite conduct ; it requires a 
certain behaviour; it necessitates a certain conformity, 
a certain obedience. “‘ It keeps His words.” To refuse 
these limits is to forswear the love. “‘ He that loveth 
Me not, keepeth not My words.” Here is the condition 
of intimacy. The intimacy makes exacting demands, 
and enforces rigid exclusions. 

And it does this out of the very heart of that affection 
which prompts and inspires it. For that affection craves 
ever to find itself in closer and closer union with its 
Beloved, to Whom it cleaves. It desires to correspond 
yet more minutely with every wish and impulse of the 
Beloved. It can never tire of its delight in finding this 
communion fulfilled. So the limits set it, which pre- 
scribe and define the condition of this delightful corre- 
spondence between heart and heart, are the very marks 
of its triumph, the very secret of its joy. For they are 
to it the evidence that it has discovered how to respond, 
how to hold intimate communication with the Lord of 
its life and of its love. 

“You in Me, and I in you.”’ Can any words hold in 
them a purer joy, a richer hope? They suggest an in- 
timacy, a companionship which is full to the brim with 
concrete, and actual, and intelligible experience. Day 
by day, hour by hour, the blessed union of life with life 
can translate itself into speech and act. Every emotion, 
every desire, of the one can transmit itself to the other. 
There need be no conceivable experience which cannot 
be shared. Always in every motion, under any circum- 
stance, there can be the renewal of the consciousness, 
“Tam in Christ: Christ isin me. Thanks be to God!” 

So this intimacy would find at every moment a new 
manifestation of the one unending and enduring bond. 
Always, whatever happened would be but a fresh proof 
that the soul was held in Christ and that Christ upheld 
the soul. “ Ye in MeandIin you.” Is not that a possi- 
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bility into which we can enter ? Is not that intelligible ? 
It is far off, no doubt, from any one of us. We are false 
to it; we show ourselves unworthy of it. We are 
miserably below its realization. Yes; but we know 
enough to guess what it might mean. We have had 
experiences which record plainly enough what it might 
be. It is an ideal up to which our vital instincts lead. 
It is a vision laid open to us ; not shut off from us. It 
belongs to all that is most natural, most human, most 
reasonable, most intelligible in us. We can see and feel 
its beauty, its glory, its joy ; we can lift our eyes and 
look to it and greet it from afar with our love. ‘‘ Would 
God I were there! Would God that I were made one 
with those blessed companies to whom Christ can say : 
Ye in Me and I in you.” 

Well, now, think of it. This affectionate and delight- 
ful intimacy gives us the best idea that we can form of 
what the life of God really is in its Divine essence. “I 
in the Father, and ye in Me, and Tin you.” ‘“‘ Just what 
Tam in you and you in Me, that laminthe Father. My 
life in communion with you is parallel with, corresponds 
with, the life that I live in communion with the Father.”’ 
So our Lord says. 

Let us take Him at His word and see how far it 
carries us. Put it in this way. We want to be able to 
think of God ; to know what the word “‘ God ”’ means ; 
to give it some intelligible reality ; to bring it near. 
Well, our Lord declares that the true parallel to God is 
to be found in the life of personal communion of which 
our intercourse with Him is our highest example. Re- 
call, then, if you want to know about God, all that you 
have ever known of sweet human friendship, sweet 
earthly intimacies. These are the doors that open into 
Heaven and let you into the Presence even now. Re- 
member what it was when two of you grew together, as 
brother and sister, perhaps, in old, old days long ago. 
You could not bear to be apart. You cried when your 
playmate was away. You laughed with joy, and shouted 
with laughter when you both were back again together. 
You had endless talks that never grew stale. Such 
secrets! Such hidden understandings! Such private 
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and cryptic language, that only you two could speak ! 
So you grew, and grew into a unity of heart, which 1s 
still like nothing else in all the world—so sure, so deep, 
so unchanging. It will be part of your very blood, of 
your life, till you die. Yes! all this is a symbol, a 
reflection, in its dim way, of that rich, intimate inter- 
course which constitutes the joy of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Spirit, in their Divine eternity of Glory. 

Or, again, recall what friendship meant in your youth ; 
in the happy days of expansion and hope, when your 
soul struck in upon another soul, and fire flashed at 
the contact, and the quick merry sparks flew and glit- 
tered as you flung your thoughts into his, and he flung 
his back upon you, and the words leapt to and fro, and 
the fancies danced, and heart throbbed to heart, and 
hand touched hand, and all the splendour of the dawn 
was in your eyes, and you looked into each other’s souls 
and dreamed the great dreams of what you would do 
together on this sad, glad, bad earth before you died, 
and the Vision shone about you of the better days that 
were to be, and all that was best in you thrilled in re- 
sponse to all that was purest and highest in him, and you 
kindled together the heat that fused your lives into one 
jet of quivering flame, and you felt all that friendship 
could do and be, if but two men in all the world hung 
perfectly together and had the faith in common that 
would uproot mountains and bid them be cast into the 
sea. 

Do you remember something of this ? Can you recall 
some such experience ? Well, then, in that high hour 
you had an insight into the life and joy of God. You 
caught a glimpse of what it might be to say, ‘‘ I am in 
the Father, and the Father in Me.” 

Or, again, have you ever known anything of com- 
radeship in a glorious cause, to which you and your 
companions should be utterly committed ? How the 
great hope fired you all! How it possessed you! The 
days were never long enough to satisfy your passion for 
the work to be achieved. And every one of you impelled 
the other to greater effort, and you shared every thought 
for the honour of the great scheme. And you were never 
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tired of discussing it all over and over again with one 
another, and of comparing counsels, and of co-operating 
in plans. And you laughed together at the obstacles that 
dared to get across your path. And you cheered each 
other in dark days of misfortune, and still the very 
pressure of the task as it became more and more serious 
drew your hearts yet nearer to one another, and you 
grew into a nearer and dearer brotherhood of souls as 
misfortunes menaced and disaster overtook the one 
hope on which you all had set your hearts. It broke at 
last only to find you knit by a faster love to one another 
than ever had been possible in the earlier days of con- 
fidence. Have you tasted of this fine living? Have 
you experienced such blessed intimacy? ‘Then you 
have got the material by which to conceive a little 
of the eternal gladness of which our Lord spoke 
as He said, ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto ’”—worketh 
ever at the good purpose on which His Will is for ever 
bent—“‘ and I, too, work with Him.” 

Or, again, here are two who have entered deep into 
the secret of wedded union. The first early raptures, 
which were as music in the morning of their love, have 
passed long ago into the very fibre and substance of their 
being. Two lives have blended day by day, through all 
those innumerable moments at which the two souls 
touched and interchanged. Now there is an instinctive 
movement by which each answers to every mood of each, 
and each balances each, and each speaks, thinks, acts, 
in and for each. There is a temper, an atmosphere, in 
which both are enwrapped, and there is one flavour in 
the united lives, and one scent as it were, that pervades 
the house, the room, the garden, in which they are at 
home with one another. It hardly needs speech to keep 
them in communion together—a glance, a movement, 
nay, soundless and hidden intuition, is enough. They 
eannot be divided. Each lives permanently aware of 
what the other is about. The common being of both 
flows in, flows out ; forward and backward it passes, 
yet it is one moving stream. 

This is love, completed, disciplined, fulfilled; the 
twain are become one flesh, one spirit—twain in one, one 
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in twain ; conscious always of the delight that belongs 
to the distinction that keeps them two, transcended by 
the passion that blends them into one. 

That is a human experience that can be seen and 
realized here and there. That is a human experience 
which is again and again on its way to being realized, 
through partial lapse and failure. And wherever it 1s 
felt to be possible, there it is our highest and purest 
suggestion of what the joy and the beauty of the Divine 
Life really means, in which the love of the Father flows 
out into the Son; and the love of the Son takes the 
measure of the Father’s love; and the love of Both 
flows together through and in the love of Him Who pro- 
’ ceeds from Both and returns into Both. 

Now, there is our Gospel about God! There is surely 
good news! This Gospel of Whit-Sunday—it surely 
means that if God is love, then we, in our human loves, 
have a real and solid entry into the Heart of God. Up 
to the measure of our love for one another, we can touch, 
and know, and feel the Reality of God. For that reality 
consists in the loving intimacy of person with person, 
and, though we can know but little of the intensity of 
the intimacy in God, yet the little that we can know, 
through our own experiences of what such intimacy 
means, is not illusion, not pragmatic fiction, not a tem- 
porary expedient—but is real and actual knowledge of 
God Himself as He is. 

So near can we get to God! And, my brethren, if so, 
then so near, so very near, does God come tous. Nothing 
can be nearer to us than our personal affections—the 
intimacies of home, the intimacies of friendship, the 
intimacies of wedded love. And yet, these are the signs 
and tokens in us of what God is about in our souls. In 
them, through them, His Real Presence makes itself felt. 
In these we are made in His Image—made just like He 
is. In them, through them, we learn most of what He is. 
How sacred then they become! They are the seals and 
instruments of God’s manifestation of Himself to us. 
They belong to Him—are His own. 

Ah! take them up tenderly ; look at them trem- 
blingly. Your friendships! Your affections! Your 
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personal attachments! They are holy things. They 
are the moments of vision in which we see the ladder set 
up between heaven and earth, and angels ascending and 
descending. Ah! wake up from the heavy sleep of gross 
dullness in which they seemed but common, earthly, 
accidental things to you, chance pleasures by the way. 
Wake up with fear and joy to say, “‘ Surely God was in 
them, and I knew it not.” God was in that blessed 
childhood of mine in the dear, dear home where my life 
grew one with the life of others, and we became in- 
separable, and I lived in my mother and my mother in 
me; and father and sister were so fused in my own 
being, that now we are one with each other for ever. 
That was my home. And that was the revelation of 
what God is in Himself and what God was doing in me. 
Oh, that I may treasure it, thank God for it, keep it 
pure, and sacred, and peaceful! Oh, that no evil temper 
or careless indifference may mar and maim so holy a 
shrine which God fills with His own glory. 

And God was in that delicious friendship, which is as 
music to me as I remember it ; which fills my days 
with its rich balm and fragrance. Ah! how I love him, 
the man after my own heart! How I leap to see his 
face, to hear his voice! How tender, how deep, the rich 
associations of the years that lie behind our affection for 
one another! They all come crowding in at the sound 
of his step at the door. God help me to guard this holy 
thing, which is the very image of Himself, Who is love. 

And wedded love—the fusion of life with life, of soul 
with soul, of heart with heart, lifelong, unbroken, ever- 
growing, passing into the blood, into the flesh, so that 
every impulse is doubled, and every instinct has its 
response, and every thought its echo, and every feeling 
its reverberation. 

Ah ! there indeed in such a marriage is the verification 
of the Divine joy of the Father in the Son, and the Son in 
the Father, and of the Holy Ghost that moves between. 
Oh, steep it then in their eternity ; fill it with their un- 
ending communion ; knit it fast with their indissoluble 
bonds. It is given you that you may repeat in it their 
own inexhaustible joy which can never be broken, 
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against which time has no power, and which no circum- 
stance can defeat or sunder. Guard it as God’s own 
evidence in you of what His own everlasting gladness can 
mean, and His own eternal fixity of purpose. It is no 
mere incident of your earthly existence ; no mere crea- 
tion of human impulse and desire. 

It is the mystery which symbolizes the union between 
Christ and His Church. It is the expression through 
our flesh and blood of that union which holds together 
the Three in One in the heart of the Blessed Trinity. 

So near is God to us! So near are we to God! That 
is the message of the Spirit. God is Love, and thus His 
Spirit of Love is here, within our human loves to guide 
them up into the truth of all love—the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ, Who gave His life to prove His love. 

God cannot come nearer to man than He comes in the 
revelation of the Trinity made to us by the Spirit, ““ God 
is Love ; and every one that loveth knoweth God, and is 
in God.” That is the Spirit’s uttermost word. Oh, that 
we might need no other, but use it to the full. 


Come, Thou Holy Spirit, come. 


Come down, O Love Divine; 

Seal Thou this soul of mine, 

And visit it with Thine own ardour glowing. 
O Comforter, come near}; 
Within my heart appear, 

And kindle it, Thy Holy Flame bestowing. 


THE LAW OF THE SPIRIT 


“ For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death.’”’ “ They that are after the 
flesh do mind the things of the flesh ; but they that are after the 
Spirit, the things of the Spirit.’’ “‘ So then they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God. But ye are not in the flesh, butin 
the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His. And 
if Christ be in you, the body is dead because of sin; but the 
Spirit is life because of righteousness.’’—Rom. viii. 2, 5, 8, 9, 10. 


WuatT was Christianity as a historical phenomenon ? 
What was it that was found to have taken place ? What 
had happened ? When men looked round to take note, 
what didtheysee ? What account could it give of itself ? 
How would it be described by those within, and by those 
without ? And I suppose that the answer is that sug- 
gested by my text. It would be said, ‘‘ Why, here is a 
community of people who have all passed through a 
single, definite experience. They have been born of the 
Spirit.”’ The Spirit! That was their name for this 
amazing experience. And they meant that a total 
change had passed over them. 

There was this transformation—a passage out of one 
condition into another. And now life was lived on a 
new plane. Some power had swept in that was not 
there before, and it had laid hold, and it had lifted, and 
it had impelled, and it had transmuted, and it had 
empowered, and it had fired and quickened. So, carried 
away by this new power, they were looking back on the 
old life as a thing gone, a thing dropped. It was shed, 
thrown away, killed. They felt it as if a nightmare had 
broken, as if the prison-house which once held them had 
disappeared, as if some misery that they were once in, 
was all scattered and stripped. 

Ah‘! how well they remembered that long impotence 
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of theirs in the old days, so weary, so heart-breaking, so 
cruel, so vivid still the remembrance! But it was all 
gone ; all done and gone now—the will that over and 
over again had done the thing that it would not, that had 
gone from them! the hope that was always dashed and 
defiled, all that old, piteous dilemma in which they 
turned round and round as a squirrel caged in a trap, all 
that moral paradox, that spiritual outrage, law against 
law, the self divided against the self, the wretched man 
sending up his cry—all that gone like a bad dream! It 
is wholly another level now where they stand, and 
another status that they have taken up. Another self 
is in them, and another man is alive. That is so wonder- 
ful! So each one of them would have cried: “ I thank 
God, it is all gone through Jesus Christ !_ I, in my indi- 
vidual, personal identity, can thank God for it. On me 
down this Spirit rushed ; into me it poured its strength. 
Through me it ran like a quickening flame, and so I had 
been reborn; I had broken out into a new existence, 
and there are capacities, and qualities, and energies, 
and motions, and prickings, and stirrings, now in me and 
emerging into life which were not there before. And the 
poor will, the cowed, inward man, once so dispirited, 
so untrustworthy—why, it positively acts now, it works, 
it does what it intends, it fulfils its own proper desire, 
it goes forward—nay, it leaps, it sings. My whole being 
1s So possessed now by this mighty confidence. Just 
think what that means ; feelit,tryit ! Isit not blessed ? 
Free from the law of sin and death ’—so they said. 
“That law no longer hampers. [used to mind the things 
of the flesh, but now I do not. I do not want them, I do 
not care for them, I do not follow them. For in the 
Spirit, as Iam now, I naturally like the things of the 
Spirit. My idea of joy is altogether changed. It is in 
the Spirit now, and the motives which draw me, my in- 
clinations, my interests, my mind—these are all given 
now with a full, spontaneous intention to the things of 
the Spirit ! 

“Such a contrast !_ As I recall the mind of the flesh, 
that old mind, why, it was death! I was attracted and 
drawn towards the things that were under sentence of 
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death. They were all ashes, apples of Sodom, bitter 
fruits. What reward had I then? The law they were 
under was death! And yet that was the way my whole 
being ran, down those sad channels, down to that Dead 
Sea! And what a misery it was, the misery of being at 
enmity against God, as, subject to this law of the flesh, it 
must be. I cannot do the things of God in the flesh, in 
the fallen spirit, the corrupt state. It was always there- 
fore at variance with God, always kicking against the 
pricks, always leading me astray, and swerving and 
jolting. Everything was perverted. They that are in 
the flesh cannot please God if they try. If they want 
to they go awry ; they mistake what is wanting ; they 
collide against something which is against them. They 
are at cross-purposes, tempted into contradictory ways. 
There is always disruption, schism ! ” 

But in the mind of the Spirit, what a change! It is 
all life and peace now, so St. Paul says. The mind 
works of itself in those directions which are right, and 
therefore follows the ways which are instinctively har- 
monious to the will of God. It chooses what avails, and 
selects what is desirable. It all means life ; everything 
succeeds now. Everything I desire I find to be to my 
advantage. My mind tallies with the law of the universe, 
it slips into the right places, it fits, it agrees, it conspires. 
It is as when you have chosen the right path, then, 
being right, it always turns in the right direction, just 
when you think it is going the other way. At any criti- 
cal moment it goes on. It isthe right path. You know 
you are on the right path by its always tending towards 
the right end ; or, again, if a discoverer is on the right 
scent every experiment comes off. Every tentative 
trial leads further, suggests something better, is right, 
is on the right track. So now with me life is all peace, 
all things work together for good. That is the Spirit ! 
Life, because of righteousness, because it is on right 
tracks. The whole bent is sound. The spontaneous 
expression of the self corresponds with the facts. It 
cannot go wrong. Its inner structure is sound, and its 
vital impulse is unsullied, and its normal function is 
healthy. And so, by sheer necessity of sane and sound 
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being, it is bound to work for life. If there is anything 
that makes the other way, the Spirit now beats it down, 
repels it. By it, we, by our own natural desire, then 
find ourselves mortifying the deeds of the flesh, that 
lead down to death. Led by the Spirit, impelled by it, 
surrendered to its activities, following wherever it_ 
directs, we put out the powers that belong to God’s own 
children. We do the things that they would do. We 
desire what they would desire, we enjoy what they 
enjoy. We take up their story. We assume their in- 
heritance, we move in and out of their home, and our 
hearts are with theirs. 

So amazing, and yet—they would say—such a 
familiar experience. For St. Paul puts it: “ As many 
as are led of the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
They find they are putting out that sonship, they are 
obeying the spiritual promptings, and by obeying they 
actually discover that they have the force to achieve. 
The sonship is alive! And in this blessed achievement 
we realize that the old habit of fear vanishes. The 
bondage, the darkness, the chains, are all gone. We are 
moving about in a world that once menaced, and menaces 
no longer, which once was as a world in the dark, where 
we were children wandering at large. But now, with 
this new temper, and this new mood, the spirit of adop- 
tion, we find ourselves in a sanctioned place, always 
accepted, always expected, always allowed for. We 
find favourable opportunities everywhere, and glad wel- 
comes, and we arerecognized,and known, and understood, 
and everywhere greeted by signs of the Fatherhood, 
and by smiles, and encouragements, and kindnesses, 
and endearments. We move like happy children at 
home—saluting the good Father, running to meet Him, 
hiding heads in His bosom, listening for His call. 
Having received, St. Paul says, the spirit of adoption, 
we cry, Abba, Father ! 

And then, deep inside us, the assurance that this is all 
true is for ever reinforcing our joy. It almost seems 
too good to believe. Then, the Spirit Himself beareth 
witness with our Spirit that we are the children of God. 
It is all right, it is all true! You are the children of God. 
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If you doubt it, I will tell you you are. And just think! 
If children, then heirs, heirs of God, joint-heirs with 
Christ. There is nothing which is not yours ! 

_Nor is this all. For we know that this is but the be- 
ginning. So much more awaits us! These mortified 
bodies of ours, going down to their death for sin, are not 
to be really lost ; but all that is real, and true, and pure, 
and sweet, and lovable, and beautiful in them, will be 
restored to us by this same Spirit. It is bound to com- 
plete our humanity for us. He who has begun the work 
will accomplish it. Ifthe Spirit which dwells in us is the 
very Spirit which raised up Jesus from the dead, then 
it will also quicken—be sure of it—our mortal bodies. 
We have as the first-fruits of it all now just a pledge and 
promise of all the fulfilment, and in that Spirit we travail, 
as it were, for the adoption, for the redemption of our 
bodies, looking forward beyond the incomplete present, 
and groaning and travailing, and aspiring and praying ; 
but the Spirit is still, as always, our friend, our succour ; 
and when we cannot pray as we ought for all these 
great things that will happen, cannot desire as we ought 
that final consummation—well, the Spirit comes to the 
rescue. He knows, and with the full knowledge of all 
that shall be, He fills up all our prayers, and He makes 
intercessions for us. So He works within our lives and 
souls, drawing all within the one purpose, moving on all 
to the one divine event. He shapes, and moulds, and 
disciplines, and purges, and prepares, and perfects, with 
absolute certainty, according to the Will of Him Who 
foreknew, and having foreknown, foreordained, and 
having foreordained, now conforms and justifies. 

This is the life of the Spirit. And not only that !| For 
it is no mere individual, personal privilege all this ; but 
all of us here in this company are quickened by that one 
Spirit. It is one and the same wherever it is, and, 
therefore, all of us who possess Him find ourselves by 
that very possession welded into one body, members 
severally one of another, with diversity of function 
within the same organism, each living for the other, 
each placed ready for the other, the hand for the foot, 
and the foot for the hand; each gifted, each ordered, 
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each and all for everyone, and for the Head—“ Diversi- 
ties of gifts in the same Spirit.’” One is given, through 
the Spirit, the word of wisdom, perhaps, and to another 
knowledge—by the same Spirit ; and to another faith— 
by the same Spirit ; and to another gifts of mercy and 
healing—by the same Spirit ; or working of miracles, 
or divers kinds of tongues, or interpretation of tongues ; 
but all these worketh, one and the same Spirit dividing 
to every one severally as He will. “In one Spirit 
gathered into one body.” So in this glad interchange 
of delightful service, under the control of one quickening 
Spirit, we are there, balancing one another, correspond- 
ing to one another, complementing one another, gift 
answering to gift, all the functions interwoven and 
gathered into the delicious intimacy of His correlated 
life. And succours are spread out everywhere, by even 
and constant and continuous communications—from 
the head through the channels, knitting all into healthy 
communion, feeding by joints and bands the needful 
nourishment. 

So the one Spirit is ever at work building the fabric 
of the one Body, tending, cherishing, all at once, every- 
where, altogether. Just as the rush and splendour of 
this glorious spring arise everywhere at once in one 
universal outbreak, through the immeasurable effort 
that is felt and found at work over the entire face of the 
earth, so there is in the Spirit this one impulse, this one 
joy, in infinite variety of expression. 

Life in the Spirit—a corporate life, the life of a single 
household—that is the thing that has really occurred. 
That is the fact which has made its appearance on the 
earth. That is Christianity. And every Christian 
apparently knows it, knows it as a primary and indis- 
putable fact. St. Paul appeals to the unwavering and 
familiar experiences of all to whom he is speaking. It is 
no curious tale of his, no dream, no fancy. It isthe most 
obvious and certain and undoubted fact of their lives. 
They are in possession of the Spirit; they know it. 
Therefore, let them use it, let them bring it out, let them 
set it free. That is all that is needed ; you have only to 
trust toit,and you cannot go wrong. Surrender yourself 
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to the way in which it works, and all is right. It must 
_ happen. 

What will happen ? Why, the obvious works of the 
Spirit. The works in which it spontaneously emerges— 
love, and joy, and peace, thanksgiving, faith, meekness, 
temperance. There is no law against those things. Led 
by the Spirit, you are free from the Law. Let it have its 
way,then. “ Walk in the Spirit,” he says, ‘“‘ walk in it.” 
Give it control over you, give it its way, and lo! you 
cannot do the works of the flesh. All those enmities, 
strifes, jealousies, wraths, uncleannesses—they simply 
vanish. There is no motive power in you to produce 
them. “Walk in the Spirit,” and the consequence is 
natural, normal, and necessary: you do not fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh. There it all is. St. Paul throws out 
his glowing words, and his readers apparently under- 
stand the state that he describes. So vivid, so plain, so 
unadulterated their experience! No wonder that they 
believed in a risen Christ, when the proof of what He had 
shed into their hearts through His exaltation was so 
unmistakable. 

Well, then, what are weto do ? What is our response ? 
Where in us is the experience of which they are so sure ? 
Can we mark off dividing lines between what we once 
were and what we are now ? 

Alas! That is just what we cannot do. Has that old 
weakness dropped away and gone like a bad dream ? 
Can we look back as those who stand on a shore look 
back on a troubled sea, and see that old self dead there, 
crucified. ‘‘ Ye are dead ; your life is hid with Christ in 
God.”’ Do you see that, or know that ? And this new 
arrival, so strong, soirresistible, so glowing, is it a flame, a 
force, a splendour, a joy ? Have we found a new level 
of existence, living totally on a different plane from any- 
thing we had experienced before, with new capacities 
and new instincts, and a new will? Where can we dis- 
cover it ? What note can we give of it, what sign of its 
existence ? That is just our difficulty. This great 
arrival, this Spirit! The Apostle assumes it ; it was asa 
thing known, as a thing felt, to be evoked, to be exer- 
cised. But is it there 2? Has it ever come’? Can we tap 
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its succours ; can we realize its energy ? Woe is on us ! 
We cannot say whether it is there ; we have to explore, 
to go and look after it. We have difficulty to dis- 
cover it in some recess where it has hidden itself. We 
are not quite sure then, that we have found it. 

Is not that our case? Would not anyone make the 
confession looking within on all the shame ; looking 
without where the shame is more pronounced, and the 
confession yet more abject? This exalted companion- 
ship in the Spirit, this society of the redeemed, rises like 
a dawn out of the night, as a new creation out of chaos, 
as a life born apart from it, out of the deep of death. 
Where is it to be pointed out, as a phenomenal appear- 
ance on the historical arena, as a positive manifestation 
of what human nature can achieve here on its earthly 
scene ; as a transfigured city, high aloft, white and sun- 
lit, with all its towers and walls ? So it would seem to 
be from the glowing language of the Apostle. And we 
are here with sad hearts and sad eyes, seeing no such 
spiritual fabric, but a very earthly Church, world-ridden, 
sin-spotted, shadow-dimmed. Which are best and which 
are worst—those outside, or those within—who can 
say? And here is no darkness sundered and fled, and no 
light triumphant and unbroken ; but a weary, doubtful, 
moody twilight, full of creeping shadows, and menacing 
fears, and uncertain footing, with doubt and hesitation 
and pain. Was the Apostle,then, the victim of an illu- 
sion ? Or what would he say if he were here to-day by 
our side, looking back with us on his own visions of glory? 

Well, difficult as it may seem to believe it, I think he 
would say that there is more evidence in our situation 
to-day of the reality of that Spirit arrival than we 
can understand or measure. We look round on this 
bad, corrupt civilization of to-day, very ignominious, 
very base, very shame-stricken. We think it con- 
victed. Yes ; but that old civilization not yet touched 
by Christianity; that civilization of which St. Paul 
wrote so vehemently ; do we know at all what it meant ? 
Have we ever sounded its abysses, its infamies, its 
despairs ? We know how exaggerated often St. Paul’s 
language seems, in its unqualified horror and condemna- 
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tion and wrath. But was it exaggerated ? He knew. 
He went in and out ; he touched ; he tasted ; he smelt 
it ; it stank in his nostrils. He knew, and not only he 
knew, but they knew, to whom he wrote. He appealed 
so confidently to them as to what they had known. 
“You remember,” he says, ‘“‘ you know what it was 
when you were led by the mind of the flesh. You re- 
member the fornication, the uncleanness, the passion, 
the evil desires wherein ye walked aforetime when ye 
lived in these things. You remember all that anger, 
malice, wrath, railing, screaming, and shameful speak- 
ing, so fierce, so bitter.” 

These things may be common enough now, but then 
they constituted their very life; they were the very 
atmosphere in which people passed their days, and they 
were powerless to struggle against it. It was there as 
the accepted, normal, necessary thing, that they should 
be without God and without hope. And the standards 
that were assumed, on which human existence ran, were 
so hideously low; and nobody asked for better, and 
nobody was shocked, surprised, or alarmed, because 
human life went on in that base condition. Such levels 
were there of which we have no semblance or imagina- 
tion. And then the hopelessness of it all, and the dead 
weight of it all, with no expectation of its ever being 
better, with no demand made for life, with no prophecy 
of a new day, with no sense of change in the air, with evil 
enthroned in its own place, and goodness and purity 
and truth and brotherhood all swept out of sight as im- 
possible dreams of a golden age that had fled away. It 
was a time when the strong man armed held his palace, 
and had all his goods at peace. It was all a sodden, 
dreadful resignation that was called peace—a dull, slavish 
surrender, a peace that was stagnant, blind, horrible ; 
peace, in which there ceased to be any protest or any 
struggle. You cannot imagine, nor can I, what it was. 

So I think he would say to us. Now evil is terrible, is 
cruel. Yes, but it is condemned for all that. It is 
stricken, it is scouted, it is smitten. Conscience rises 
and smites. The man in us protests. The cry goes up 
against it. Ideals flash back upon it the final verdict, 
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and the human heart beats to the music of an uncon- 
querable hope, and it flings defiance out to all the worst 
that tyrannies can do, and it asserts its faith, and it 
asseverates its hopes, and it prophesies, sure of victory ! 
The night shall lift, the day shall dawn ; nothing shall 
hold it back! There shall be revolt at the last against 
the slavery! There shall be spiritual rebellion against 
the strong man, and the flag is flying, and we shall never 
be slaves again! Free men, born for freedom ! 

That is what we feel, and that is the enormous change 
that has passed over the whole face of the earth. There 
is hope now, and we are saved by hope. Never again 
that ancient night of despair, never again the black 
prison-house! Never again the entrenched tyranny, 
never again the peace of death! Gone, and gone for 
ever, dead and buried long ago! Now, always our 
possession, our heritage secured to us, irrevocable and 
irresistible in the decree that has gone out. The Spirit 
life, the Spirit assurance, the Spirit city, the Spirit help— 
all are here, and all are ours: God has entered on the 
scene, and when He enters He means to win. Nothing 
now can hold back the redeemed man from his final con- 
summation. Nothing shall deprive him of his joy and 
of his peace at the last. 

That is the real change, won by that arrival in Christ 
of the Spirit. So that the vision has not been given in 
vain. It has pledged the future to us. It has filled the 
earth with hope. Henceforth we can hold on; though it 
be bad, though it be hard, we shall never despair. It is 
worth while, for we shall win yet. Through that hope 
of the end, all the moral and spiritual standards abide 
unshaken. Of old, in that black world that St. Paul 
tasted, standards had no credit and no fixity. In 
heathen worlds to-day you find yourself in face of assump- 
tions about what man is made for which appal you. 
You appeal to them by your own standards. They do 
not understand them. The standards do not commend 
themselves to their conscience. There is no conscience 
to receive them. So among ourselves, now and again, 
those deep moral standards on which life rests are 
challenged, and when they are challenged we are, as it 
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were, On a morass which is sinking under our feet, and 
we learn what is the strength that really upbears us still, 
the strength that for ever asserts and gives value to 
those standards. A common conscience is still with us, 
and even the worst dare not repudiate it. That is the 
handiwork of the Spirit. And in ourselves nothing now 
can eradicate our faith in ourselves. We have our own 
sins, our shames, our falls ; but we still and always have 
the invincible belief in our own moral worth. We are 
made for the highest, however much we fall. It matters 
so frightfully what we are and what we do. Everything 
that we do counts. It is Christ Who has given us that 
value. That is the witness of the Spirit in our lives. 
Never can we cease to count—as in the old world men ° 
counted for nothing at all, slaves whom you might 
scourge and kill, and nobody care—and half the Chris- 
tians had been slaves we are told—now that we are 
seen in the light of the Cross and Resurrection. 

However much we fall, however darkly we sin, we are 
all of worth, and individually and personally we count 
at the Eternal Bar. 

Now there is a change! The immense change from 
a world in which virtue must lose and evil win, to a 
world in which sin must lose and virtue win. 

Such is the work of the Spirit. We can never now 
know what it would mean to be back in the darkness of 
that ancient doom. 

Changed then it is, thank God for that! But we will 
remember that change as a reality, not to justify com- 
placency, but just to save us from blank despair. And 
then, remembering that change, we shall see how much _ 
it incriminates, and how much it convicts—for once 
realize the reality of that change, and how bitter our 
shame ! 

If God can win, why does He lose ? If sin has been 
beaten, why does it win? This is the dreadful in- 
quiry. Before, in the old bad days, such a result was 
accepted as inevitable. That was the piteous necessity. 
But now it is a necessity no longer. The strong man is 
bound. Now the transference of victory has taken 
place from the other side to ours. The force is here 
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which is stronger than the strong man, and can spoil his 
oods. 
: Why then do we suffer a defeat which has become 
needless ? How shameful, how ignominious! Why do 
we suffer our risen, victorious Lord to be put to an open 
shame ? It must be we who fail ; it must be our fault, 
our cowardice, our sloth, our treachery ; we, by fear, 
betray our own succours. We dare not trust the power 
that is behind us ; we dare not commit ourselves to it. 
The energy of the Divine triumph is here, beating up, 
and throbbing, and urgent, and eager for advance, and 
moving towards its goal; but we somehow block ats 
choke it down, smother it up, until men wonder where 
this companionship of the Spirit, this Holy Church, has 
vanished ; and we ourselves almost doubt whether it 
really exists, whether, indeed, the great arrival is here. 
We have the power. Things in the world can be killed ; 
and the change in the world is enough to verify that. 
But we do not use it. Therefore to us this appeal of 
St. Paul goes out with its force. If we are alive in 
the Spirit, well, let us walk in the Spirit! If you 
have the force, and Christ is in you, then put out 
that force, exercise that power. Walk in it, act as if it 
were there, assume it as you assume your power to use 
your own legs to step out, to go forward. You must 
walk in order to know that you can walk ; must believe 
that you can walk in order to begin. Walk as you have 
seen others walk ; and lo! you can doit. The motive 
power arises, rallies, suffices. There you are, walking. 
As it is with the bodily walk, so it is with the Spirit. 
Trust the power that is there, and it will carry you 
through. Walk in the Spirit, and the Spirit will do its 
work. Be sure that it is strong enough. When the foes 
menace, when the way is dark, when your miserable 
sense of insufficiency crushes you, when you cannot see 
what will come of it, when evil overthrows it, then do 
not fear, do not stagger, do not go back, but walk, follow 
the Spirit’s lead ; take the step that the Spirit prompts, 
the step towards love and joy, and peace and purity, 
and cleanness and truth. Take it, and lo! it is done: 
it isallthrough. It happens. The Spirit is the master : 
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the enemy will be scattered. ‘“ Walk in the Spirit, and 
you cannot fulfil the lusts of the flesh.”’ 

So he spoke. So we will pledge ourselves to that high 
faith to-day. . 

And I will ask you to pledge yourself to that faith by 
giving some help towards this great cause of purity for 
which we plead, this Diocesan Council for Preventive 
and Rescue Work. Here is the old, old weary sin of the 
wicked world that Paul knew so well, and it is with us 
still. It renews its ancient power ; it occupies the old 
ground ; it has terrible resources ; and all its old cruelties 
and sufferings and iniquities and pains are with us still. 
That old pagan world is with us, until we can hardly believe 
that there has been any change at all. Why is that true ? 
Only, we repeat, through our faint-heartedness, through 
our carelessness, through our weak will, through our 
craven fear. God has given us the Spirit to-renew the 
face of the earth. It can be done, and we will now do it. 
Oh, then, for a new effort at belief in the Spirit. To-day 
you shall stake your pledge, and by so staking it, you will 
declare that this miserable sin of the old world is not 
inevitable, is not natural, is not normal, is not to be 
accepted or tolerated. Men need not sin, and women 
need not tempt. It is all a violation of our true man- 
hood. It is all a defiance of our real flesh. It is all a sin 
against our nature ; for civilization has been redeemed, 
and a change has begun, and the Spirit is here to protest 
and to defy and to convict and to conquer and to renew. 
Commit yourselves then to this life, walk in the Spirit, 
and give your pledge to the cause that will verify your 
faith. 


THE ASCENSION 


“While they beheld, He was taken up; and a cloud received 
Him out of their sight.’’—Acts i. 9. 


THE pathos of that departure is still ours. For we, too, 
seem to lose hold on Ascension, as one of the actualities of 
our belief. We have tried so hard of late years to ground 
our religion on what is absolutely real and solid. We 
have stripped off the decorative colouring. We have 
gone down to the elementary experiences ; we have 
sifted out the historical facts on which we can abso- 
lutely rely ; we have tracked home our reasons for be- 
lieving; we have dug up our central convictions, and 
exhibited to ourselves the inward process by which we 
can attain to some certainty and security ; we have 
tested and probed and established our footing, and kept 

severely to the actual necessities, and allowed ourselves 
no illusionsJ 

So we have gone back to the Christ of the Gospels, and 
built up from there and found ourselves secure, once 
again, of the eternal significance of the manifestation 
in the Flesh, and have known that He trod the fields of 
Galilee and died on the cross, in the power of an endless 
life, which can be actually made our own to-day. We 
feel ourselves grounded on fact, on experience. We have 
got our feet upon the rock. 

And, then, even though the Resurrection carries 
matters beyond the range of our experience, and our 
hold trembles and our imagination surrenders, and 
reason stammers ; yet, still, the spiritual necessities of 
what has gone before, of the situation reached, are so 
inveterately strong that we find ourselves forced to 
accept what so intimately and inherently belongs to the 
facts already embraced. We cannot hold what we hold, 
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and not go on to include the Risen Christ, the empty 
tomb. The internal logic tallies so closely with the 
external evidence, that the combination is irresistible. 
We cannot account for the actual historical existence 
of the Christ without allowing the reality of that which 
alone explains it. 

So, in our determination to be steady in our adher- 
ence to reality, we commit ourselves to the great ven- 
ture, and we believe in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. But, then, after this effort, we find our- 
selves at last facing the Ascension. 

And now, the reality seems to elude us. It slips away 
through our loose fingers. We reach out, with spiritual 
hands, longing to touch and to hold. But we cannot get 
any grip. “‘ Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended 
to My Father.’”’ So ran the old word in the garden to 
Mary. It seemed to promise some further opportunity 
when that would be granted which was then refused. 
But, now that He ascends to His Father and ours, it is 
just touch that so hopelessly fails us. If we could but 
keep in some touch with what is happening! If we only 
could close with it in some immediate experience! If 
we could but pass inside the actual occurrence, and know 
it from within, and feel what it is to ascend ! 

But we are beaten. e fall back ; we stand outside, 
and contact is lost. Something is going on of transcen- 
dent significance ; but what ? How put it into words ? 
How describe it as an event ? Howimagine it? Itisa 
movement of some kind, a change of place, a transfer 
of presence. } Christ passes, we say, to the right hand of 
God. Where is that ? Is it upinthe sky? Why up? 
Why not within? Why not in the hidden, deepest 
centre of all existence ? 

_ Or, again, why has it a place at all ?- How canit have ? 
It is outside all space. God holds space and time in His 
right hand. He covers them. He is beyond them. 
What are we saying when we use this temporal language, 
these spatial terms, about the innermost secret of all 
spiritual existence, whence the power of God issues 
into activity ? ; 

We are but children, we feel, pattering in a child’s 
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tongue. We are tangled in pictures, we are caught in 
the snare of metaphorical phrases. We use words with- 
out any hold over what they mean. We are wandering 
in fairyland. We are the victims of our own fancies ; 
we are trying to give substance to illusion ; we are play- 
ing tricks with our intelligence. So men tell us, so they 
taunt us. 

And we are uncomfortable, we are staggered, be- 

cause we are so little in possession of the facts which we 
are struggling to apprehend. We have no fixed stan- 
dards or measures by which to judge the force of our 
own words. We wist not what we say. We cannot 
bring ourselves to surrender the terms in which alone 
we can express what we feel to be true. We must talk 
of His “ going up.”’ How else can we say it ? 
‘yj But we dare not force the words to yield their content 
to us. We cannot follow out what is intended. The 
tracks fail us. We cannot say how muchis metaphorical, 
and how much not. The thing has travelled beyond our 
ken. He is gone from us. As with them of old on the 
Mount, so now with us on the plain—“ A cloud has 
received Him out of our sight.” 

Now, we all know something of this trouble, I suppose, 
of the Ascension. What can we do to recover our sense 
of grip on reality for which we have been striving ? 

First, it is well to remember that part of our difficulty 
comes, just from the nature of the event itself. Grant 
that it were perfectly true and real ; grant that our Lord 
Jesus Christ did ascend to His Throne at the right hand 
of God ; still the news would convey to us no notion of 
what was meant. We only know things through ex- 
perience. All knowledge comes in that one way. We 
can expand a partial experience ; we can transcend an 
experience by help of the experience itself. But at the 
base of all, the experience must be there to give know- 
ledge its opportunity. 

But in this act that we are now considering we are 
asserting that our Lord moves out beyond all the limits 
of our present experience. That is what we mean by 
saying that He ascended. He passed out of our sight ; 
He entered into other conditions. We shall experience 
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those conditions some day—so we pray ; so we believe. 
But, as yet, we have never had the experience which 
admits us where He is. He, indeed, comes down, as we 
say, from wherever it is, to us, through our present 
capacities. He goes that He may come again. So we 
have Him still here. But so far as it is true that He is 
gone away, ascended, so far it is also true that we 
have no experience at all to tell us what that means. 

And, therefore, the words in which we assert it can 
have no body in them. They are bound to convey 
nothing precise, for there is nothing that we can bring 
out of our own experience to put intothem. They must 
therefore sound hollow ; they must wear an air of un- 
reality ; they must appear like metaphors, like symbols. 

Well, that is all that they possibly can be to us, who 
have no vital insight into the realities to which they 
refer. It could not be otherwise. . 

Have we not noticed that when travellers tell us any- 
thing so strange that it has no relation to any experience 
of our own, it always sounds like childish nonsense ? 
“ Rubbish !”’ we say, “I cannot stand that. It is so 
silly.” That only means that experience has failed us. 
We have no experience of our own in which to embody 
the report made to us; therefore, it sounds hopelessly 
unreal, fanciful, impossible. But to the traveller who 
saw it, it might indeed appear odd and amusing ; but 
it would be just as solidly real as anything else. And so, 
any one experience of our own of something like it, 
would make it lose all that childish and fanciful impossi- 
bility, and it would drop into its proper place amid the 
solid round of our experiences. 

Yes! Words convey nothing except what living ex- 
perience of our own can fill out. Hence, when experience 
fails, the words must hang in air, unreconciled with life. 
But at any moment, a single experience of what they 
report would endow them at once with reality, and we 
should understand all about them. 

So with the Ascension. What it must mean is that 
the Object of our faith and adoration has travelled out 
into the far land, of which we have no experience at all, 
as yet, and any conceivable words that could be used 
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to declare what He has done and where He is, would be, 
of sheer necessity, words into which we could put no 
definite or real meaning. They would inevitably sound 
to us as if they conveyed nothing that we could lay our 
hands upon; as if they were but childish signs and 
ineffectual symbols. That must be so by the nature of 
the case. 

To see what the words really mean, we must wait until 
we can enter into the experience which they profess to 
report. Do not let us, then, be terrified by their appa- 
rent unreality. Only this much, I think, we may say. 
The Incarnation of our Lord is, broadly, our assurance 
that in using the language of time and space, of flesh and 
blood, about spiritual and eternal matters, we are not, 
so far as that goes, falsifying the truth. The material 
through which the reality is conveyed to us does not 
necessarily distort or misrepresent it. 

God can reveal His true being to us through the terms 
of humanity. He can come, in His very self to us, in the 
flesh. Otherwise belief in the Incarnation would be im- 
possible, unjustifiable. Of course, that revelation must 
have a symbolic character. The words used about 
spiritual things cannot be taken in the literal sense which 
they naturally would have in the domain of sense. They 
are taken from one level of life and used at another, and 
the change of level must affect their meaning. 

But what we are assured of is, that this change of level 
will not rob them of all real significance. They do actu- 
ally apply in the higher region to which they have been 
transferred ; just as the language about an organic body 
does really apply, when applied to a corporate society, 
though, of course, a body composed of related individuals 
mas be quite different from a body made up of physical 
cells. 

The difference of level in the life does not destroy the 
value of St. Paul’s argument from the analogy of mem- 
bers in a body to membership in a Church. An analogy 
is far more than a metaphor. It is a parallel illustration 
of the same law. So, again, our Lord is always exhibit- 
ing the one law operative at different levels of life, 
appearing, for instance, as sickness in the body and as 
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sin in the soul ; so that His power to heal the body is 
exactly paralleled by His power to forgive sins. The 
world seen is a parable of the world unseen. It is not, 
that is, a fancy picture of it ; but, rather, it exhibits the 
same life in various degrees. 

So the language of the one is real in the other. ‘‘ He 
who hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.”’ That is the 
daring and tremendous declaration of what we are say- 
ing. The sight of Jesus Christ, through the senses, is to 
be rightly trusted to convey an absolutely reliable truth 
about the spiritual Father. 

Trust the report of the senses. Do not suspect it. Do 
not fly from it. Do not set to work to strip it away. Do 
not contemn it as inadequate, and strive to reach the 
absolute verity by purer methods. Sight, touch, sense 
—these are your lawful methods of approach. 

They transpose their report into their. own key ; 
no doubt that cannot be helped. They fuse it with their 
own material circumstances. But it, itself, is not lost or 
spoilt by that. It transfigures their lower forms, so that 
it remains what it is, and suffers no degradation or dis- 
guise. God is not as man is; but it is nevertheless by 
the perfect apprehension of what the perfect manhood 
of Jesus is, that you can know what God Himself is. 

_Look deeper and deeper into the manhood, and you go 
deeper and deeper into the Godhead. Do not turn away 
from the seen, in order to realize the unseen; but see 
the unseen within the seen. ‘‘ Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast not thou known me, Philip?” 
“He who hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.” The 
overwhelming assurance. There it is. It states frankly 
and abruptly what the whole theory of the Incarnation, 
as we can see now, must involve ; and therefore we are 
challenged by it not to distrust bodily language because 
it is bodily, even when we cannot follow at all what the 
transposition of level will involve. So, here is this Ascen- 
sion of the Lord, what can we make of “up,” and 
“down,” of “‘ rising and being received into a cloud ”’ ? 
That is the human form which the event must wear, for 
that is its material expression. But in saying that, we 
are not saying it is a mere picture, and soit has no reality. 
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It is a parable, and that means that the human form, 
the material expression, illustrates truly the law which is 
being verified in the spirit. If we want to know what our 
Lord’s spiritual Ascension means, we shall not arrive at 
it by dropping the material form in which it made itself 
known, but by embracing it and working through it ; 
for to Christianity in the light of the Incarnation the 
symbol is more than a symbol ; it is a sacrament. The 
outward form is not merely a signal or a sign of some- 
thing else, but it is a real and effectual expression of the 
inward truth. The two sides fuse. The lower is pos- 
sessed and transfigured by the higher. Earth becomes 
the vehicle and the body of spirit. We cannot tell how. 
We cannot touch the parallelism, or track it ; but in 
having the one, we are put in possession of the other. 
In taking the bread we receive the Body. Soin watching 
Christ ascend into the heavens and take His seat at the 
right hand of God, we do not know what the reality con- 
veyed is, but we do know that we are not falsifying or 
degrading or perverting or spoiling it by speaking of it 
in this physical manner. The real truth conveys itself 
through the symbolic expression. That is what we shall 
discover hereafter when our experience extends to the 
other side of death, and we know even as now we are 
known. 

And, then, to leave peiplexing questions aside and 
give ourselves to the verity of that which the Ascension 
embodies and proclaims—here indeed we have a matter 
vital to the reality of our faith in the Incarnate Christ. 
Here indeed is no child picture, or fancy dream. Rather 
here is that which is absolutely necessary for the strenu- 
ous and deliberate and reasoned faith of our working 
manhood. For in and through the Ascension we have 
the assurance that all which He has pledged to us in the 
Incarnation, continues to be the.one ground of God’s 
redemptive work here on earth. The Incarnation is not 
past, but present. Still God concentrates all His pur- 
pose for man into the humanity of Christ. Still He 
holds to that as His organ, His vehicle, His instrument. 
He is the channel by which to reach and touch and heal 
and revive the struggling, suffering race of men. Still 
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this is the way by which salvation is to be wrought ; 
still ey is no other name given by which men may be 
saved. 

What does this mean—‘No other name”? It 
means, not that God does not put and use every possible 
resource and help into action that can be of any service 
to man’s redemption; not that He narrows His re- 
sources; but, that all that so helps, under whatever 
variety of form, comes to us through Christ’s humanity ; 
is made ours for love of Him. This is the glory to which 
He has ascended, that all things are put under His feet. 
He is made Lord over all the powers of God that can 
conceivably work for our good. His name supplies the 
key to their use; His will releases them; His mind 
interprets them ; His cross and passion bring them into 
play; His intercession determines their application. 
The entire force of Divine redemption scattered through- 
out the world in a thousand manifestations is in His 
hands to administer, it has its seat in His body, it is 
taken up into His royalty, it flows down to us through 
His sanction, under His benediction, by His word. For 
He is the sum and consummation of all things, and that 
for ever, until the whole earth has become His, and all 
that works against God has been subdued under His 
supremacy, until the end is come, and the kingdoms of 
the world are become the kingdoms of our God, and of 
His Christ. 

Now is not that our most real and incessant inspira- 
tion ? Here, as we grope our dim way along darkened 
paths, as we wander in the twilight, as we moan under the 
cloud, as we sicken at weary delays, as we grow faint 
under the long burden of bitter days, is it not our sole 
comfort to remember that we are actually in possession 
already, now, of the secret of all secrets ? We have, and 
hold in our hands and hearts, the very Humanity of 
Jesus glorified, and that glorified Humanity will outlast 
all these dismal defeats, and will avail to encounter all 
pitiful circumstances, and will prevail at last over every 
obstacle. It is ours now, the power that will prove 
itself sufficient. God will never need another weapon 
than that which we hold in our hands to-day. {The way 
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is very long, the advance hindered and slow. If we had 
but our own day to count upon, it would break our 
hearts, I suppose. We could not endure to see the poor 
earth so feeble and so forlorn. 

But it is only long and slow because it goes by God’s 
owntime. He has the thing in hand. So the Ascension 
says. He has secured the means, He is sure of the ulti- 
mate victory, He can afford to wait upon man’s dallying 
steps, for the end is sure, and the end is at hand. Christ 
is seated on the throne, expecting that great day when 
His enemies will become His footstool. He enters our souls 
under the privilege of His grace, and gives us now under 
the cloud of night the foretaste of that new day which is 
bound to dawn through Him. He is even now on the 
throne. The whole deed is done. It only needs to be 
worked out to its conclusion. That is what we believe 
in holding to the Lord’s Ascension. There isthe adequate 
force available to heal all wounds, to redeem the entire 
world, to transfigure all humanity. God hath sworn 
by Himself that His force shall achieve its task, that the 
Christ will suffice. 

Not in empty dreams, then, do we imagine a picture 
of what it would be to see a redeemed earth. We can 
know, in knowing Christ, all that isto come to pass. We 
have an assured goal to work for, and certified means 
by which that goal can be reached. We can experience 
in ourselves the very redemption which the whole body 
of mankind will some day experience also. We know 
now what it is, and what it will be; for Christ is ours, 
and we are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. Victory, the 
final victory, speaks already through us. There is to 
be felt in us now, amid the silence of our souls, the sound 
of that last trumpet heralding the day. So let us keep 
our hearts in patience, in fear and faith, though the 
earth trembles, and the floods rise, and the waters swell. 
Already God is in the midst of Zion, and therefore she 
shall never be moved; God shall help us ; in His own 
good time He will bring it all to pass. 

Yet a cloud{hath received Him out of our sight. The 
cloud is on us, the cloud is over us. We cannot deny it. 
We'must sorrowfully confess it. We cannot see what 
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He is doing ; we cannot tell how and when and where He 
is at work. If only we could look into His face, and read 
the meaning in His eyes! Alas! we strain our eyes in 
vain ; we reach our empty hands, but cannot touch or 
feel when He is passing into the cloud. It hides, it mocks, 
it repels, it will not open out for all our longing, and 
reveal to us what it would be to behold Him reigning on 
the throne. Out of our sight He abides, and we wist not 
what to say, and mutter unintelligible things. 

There is but one way to recover confidence, the way 
of the Twelve, the way shown them by the angels. Idly 
gazing into the hiding heavens we can make nothing of 
it at all. But if we turn our faces down the hill as they 
did, and go in among the crowd of our fellow men in 
their poverty and sorrow, their oppression and their sin, 
if we give ourselves to their service, and spend ourselves 
in justifying Christ to them as their strength, their joy 
and consolation, then the assurance begins to work in 
us. Then we become aware that we are possessed of a 
secret. Then we know that we move within the strong 
and victorious purpose of God. Then we are conscious 
of the Divine resource at our disposal, of the power that 
still confirms the Word with signs following, of the 
Grace that co-operates, of the Church that feeds and 
sustains, of the Spirit that guides and controls, of the 
pressure from God that makes for righteousness and 
holiness and peace. 

It is actually arriving; it is already sent, that 
Holy Ghost ; through patient service we can become 
aware of it, and if so, then it is true that Christ 
reigns. The cloud may abide, but the facts reveal and 
demonstrate. Cling to the facts, nor fear the cloud at 
all. Still humanity is the instrument of the Divine 
manifestation. Through flesh and blood God still makes 
Himself known to us. Serve men, and you will find 
your God. Help men, and Christ is here. Bow your- 
selves to the{needs of a toiling earth, and you will find 
yourself seated in heavenly places with Christ. Have 
faith in man, and lo! the cloud breaks, and you behold 
the Divine Manhood of Jesus at the right hand of God, 
verifying its royalty over the earth at your feet. 
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“As He sat upon the Mount of Olives, over against the Temple, 
Peter and James and John and Andrew asked Him privately, 
Tell us when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign 
when all these things shall be fulfilled.’”—-Mark xiii. 3, 4. 


THE Church of the first days lay under the immediate 
pressure of the incoming Apocalypse. So we are told 
with renewed emphasis by the scholars of to-day. It 
took short measures of the world and of time. Every- 
thing was swallowed up in the thought of the mighty 
convulsion that was to arrive at any moment and shake 
terribly the earth. 

They had been left by our Lord Himself strung up in 
this tense expectation, and His last prophecies were still 
ringing in their ears. It was the last days. There was 
nothing further to be made of this life. They might 
club their funds at once to keep body and soul together 
for the swift interval until the trumpet blew. But earth 
was already shuddering under the incoming invasion. 
It would flee away. Believers would be caught up into 
the air, to meet the great arrival. The Judgment would 
be set, the Books be opened, the last Account would be 
made up. Those that were alive would be clothed with 
immediate immortality ; and so they would be ever 
with the Lord. 

That is the picture given us. And no doubt that is the 
state of mind which certain primitive passages in the 
New Testament report and disclose. That is the temper 
which explains much that happened in the early com- 
munism at Jerusalem. That is the belief with which we 
see Apostles already struggling in their earliest letters. 
We do catch glimpses of a moment when the staggering 
glory of the vision overflowed and overwhelmed the 
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imagination, so that it had no faculties left to apprehend 
anything else. 

But the more we emphasize this mental condition, 
the more wonderful will appear to us the steadiness of 
temper with which the primitive Church emerged from 
out of its tremendous hour of disillusionment. We have 
seen how this passionate expectation of theirs was bound 
up in their minds with our Lord’s own pledges and 
prophecies. How was it then, that its total collapse 
never shook His reputation ; never loosened His para- 
mount sway over their souls ? If this immediate return, 
with all its apocalyptic reversal and achievement, was 
His main promise, His typical gospel, how did faith in 
His words ever survive the heart-breaking postpone- 
ments ? 

Yet, most certainly, it did survive. It survived with- 
out a quiver of hesitation. It survived without any 
convulsion, or split, or revolution. It stood absolutely 
unshaken and undisturbed. It never faltered. It took up 
larger views. It passed on to fulfil temporal obligations. 
It learned to see new possibilities in this old earth of ours. 
It set to work quietly and resolutely to refashion its secu- 
lar habits and manners, to create a new society, to build 
a new kingdom for God among men. It opened its eyes 
to all the varied interests presented to it by this immense 
Gentile world. It devoted itself to spiritualizing this 
wonderful ideal of law and order and solidarity, which it 
found to its hand, in the majestic organization of Rome. 
It settled down to this long and enormous task with de- 
liberate determination, with unbroken good humour, 
with unconquerable hopes. It was bound to occupy 
them for years, for centuries. What did it matter? 
After all, a thousand years was but one long day to the 
God, High and Holy, ‘‘ Who inhabiteth eternity.” 

So it quickly learned to say for its comfort ; and justi- 
fied by this gallant fling at the slow delays of time, it 
shook off its querulous complaints, it dropped its ecstatic 
raptures, and took from St. Paul the practical measure 
of the work to which it stood pledged. How sure and 
firm and clear-hearted he was about this work that had 
to be done. Even in the earliest epistles, to the Thessa- 
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lonians, when he himself is still reeling with the splendour 
of the final vision, and is uplifted by the great hope of 
waking up any night to find the new day breaking in ; 
even then he keeps his head. He warns them against 
the perils of unsteadiness through their over-confidence 
in “the day.” He may delight to picture “the day ”’ 
graphically, he may let his imagination go in anticipa- 
tion of it, he is, still, as we can feel, charged with the 
Pentecostal fervour as of those drunk with new wine. 
He uses language which belongs only to his earlier days 
of ardour, and which would not be repeated in his later 
writings, language about the Lord Jesus Christ being 
revealed from heaven with His mighty angels in flaming 
fire. Yet he has his hand on the reins. “‘ Now we be- 
seech you, brethren, concerning the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and our gathering together unto Him, that 
ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither 
by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, that the 
day of Christ is at hand. Let no man deceive you by 
any means; for that day shall not come, except there 
come a falling away first.’’ Therefore he turned their 
attention to the sober business of actual life. “‘ We be- 
seech you, brethren, that. ye increase more and more: 
and that ye study to be quiet, and to do your own busi- 
ness, and to work with your own hands, as we commanded 
you.”’ “ Furthermore, we beseech you, brethren, and 
exhort you by the Lord Jesus, that as ye have received 
of us how ye ought to walk and to please God, so ye would 
abound more and more.” And he details the long roll 
of duties. While, at the same time, the steady perma- 
nent organization of the society is to be recognized and 
established. ‘‘ Know them which labour among you, 
and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you; and 
esteem them very highly in love for their work’s sake. 
And be at peace among yourselves.” 

Here obviously is the work being done of forming the 
institutional Church, and of moralizing human society 
right within the very heart of the apocalyptic vision of 
the immediate end. And this is our first explanation of 
the swift and easy transition from out of their primary 
attitude of mind. For it was not necessary to abandon 
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one mental mood in order to take up another wholly 
different from it. On the contrary, the two moods or 
tempers had never really been at variance with one 
another. The expectation of the kingdom to come here- 
after had never wiped out the interest of the kingdom 
that already was theirs. They had toiled at the one in 
full sight of the other. And, therefore, as the intense 
pressure of the apocalyptic vision is relieved and with- 
drawn, the believers find themselves already engaged 
in the task that will fill the interval. 

The thought that the end would come as a thief in the 
night might not cease to absorb the imagination, but this 
does not disturb or destroy their familiar religious atti- 
tude. They knew what to be at, for they had always 
been at it ; and they know already by experience that 
it is going to prove a tremendous business. It will take 
up all their time and energy. Life will be a more grey 
and drab affair as they toil and moil at their slow work 
of earth’s regeneration, than when they were wholly 
caught up into the glory of the great expectation. But 
still, they have tasted the joy of hard work, and it is all 
for the Master, and it is a splendid obligation to fulfil. 
Are they not as those banking clerks whom He charged 
to occupy until He came ? Very urgent the business to 
be done in putting the money to usury if they are to 
satisfy the austere Master Who gathers where He has not 
strewn and reaps where He has not: sown—if He is to 
greet them with His “Well done.” They are not afraid 
of the task ; they will push through. 
sa And, indeed, was not this always the teaching of 
Cephas, as well as of St. Paul? He, too, looked for the 
day in which “all things shall be disclosed.’”’ But did 
he, therefore, invite them to sit down with folded hands 
and wait and watch for the end? He draws just the 
opposite conclusions—‘‘ Wherefore, beloved, seeing that 
ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may be found 
of Him in peace, without spot, blameless in grace and 
knowledge. Gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, 
and hope to the end. Having your conversation honest 
among the Gentiles, submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of men for the Lord’s sake. Honour all men. Love the 
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brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the King.’ Could 
anything be more earnestly practical, more actual, more 
serious ? This is the labour here on earth to which they 
were to consecrate themselves, even under the stress of 
the immediate expectation. And, therefore, it was, that 
as that expectation lengthened itself out into the possible 
thousand years, they simply remained in unshaken con- 
fidence, continuing the work already in full swing, doing 
it with yet more devoted interest, because now it stood 
out alone and clear, unconfused by the flaming glory of 
the final consummation. " 

And then, secondly, there was one tremendous event, 
which helped to clear the air and to show them their 
task. Can we at all measure what the destruction of 
Jerusalem really meant to those early believers ? For 
us, it is one of the many historical crises in which a 
national story has come to a close. It takes its place on 
the long roll. But to them it was absolutely unique. 
We hear something of the thunder of its fall reverberat- 
. ing through the Apocalypse. We can become aware of 
the terrible spiritual tension as we read the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It was the most terrific act of Divine judg- 
ment that could ever occur on the world’s stage. For it 
was the final judgment of God, in wrath, upon His own 
people, His own work, His own covenant, His own 
promise. He, the Potter, broke up into pieces before 
men’s eyes the work of His own hands. God burnt up 
in fire and fury the very Temple which He made His own 
house of worship. He swept with the besom of desola- 
tion the hill of which He had Himself said, ‘‘ Here will 
I dwell, for I have a delight therein.” It was a stupen- 
dous moral cataclysm in which God shook into ruins all 
that could be shaken. The entire movement of the 
human soul through the ages was revolutionized. The 
great deeps were broken up. Men’s hearts might indeed 
fail them for fear. They might well quail as they gazed 
tremblingly into the abyss of His judgment. 

And this awful shock had two consequences. First, 
it was the most startling confirmation of the truth of 
our Lord as Prophet. He had sat on the Mount of 
Olives, and had told it all out to His astonished and 
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petrified hearers. Could they ever forget it, as they had 
gazed up at the majestic stones of the Temple, and 
pointed them out in their admiration to Him? And 
He had declared, there and then, that there should not 
be left one stone upon another. He told them of the 
trench that the enemy would cast about Jerusalem, and 
of the terrors of the siege, and of the slaughter, and the 
sorrow, and of the flight of mothers and babes from the 
city of doom. He had said it with absolute assurance. 
He saw it all in His eye. And every word had come 
true. It was the most impressive verification of His 
prophetic authority. He had so effectively read the 
purpose of God at work before Him that He had exactly 
and minutely foretold its final expression. What 
wonderful reassurance this would give to their faith in 
Him, just when it was troubled and perplexed over the 
slow coming of the Promised Day! How could they 
ie doubt Him, Whose every syllable had been “ ful- 
ede” 

And then, secondly, with this awful cataclysm before 
them as a fact, they found that they could read more 
clearly those last prophecies of His. They could disen- 
tangle now what had been mixed. They could detect 
and realize lines of distinction in matters which their 
memories had jumbled together. They could distinguish 
now between a day of judgment which was to come 
before the existing generation had died, of which our 
Lord foretold plainly the day and hour, and another Day 
of judgment, the final Day, to which He referred in the 
remarkable confession, “But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no! not the angels which are in 
heaven ; not the Son, but the Father.’”’ Not even the 
Son! So He had said to the dazed group of four— 
Peter and James and John and Andrew—who had 
come to Him privately to ask Him, “ Tell us when shall 
these things be, and what shall be the sign when all 
these things shall be fulfilled ? ” 

Not even the Son! Yes, so He had told them about 
that uttermost jutlgment. Yet, about the first judg- 
ment He warned them with precision. ‘‘ Now, learn 
a parable of the fig tree. When the branch is tender, 
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and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is near. 
So likewise, when ye shall see these things come to 
pass, ye shall know that He is nigh, even at the doors. 
Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not pass till 
all these things be done.” So there was one day of 
judgment that was immediate, and another that no man, 
not even the Son of Man, could fix or predict. _ ; 

And now they knew what the first immediate judg- 
ment meant. It had been fulfilled in blood and fire 
and vapour of smoke before their eyes, and Jerusalem 
sank into everlasting destruction. 

After all, then, the immediate day promised had in- 
deed come. It had not failed. And it had revealed 
itself in an act so terrifying, so absolute, and so stupen- 
dous, that it was sufficient to justify the prophetic lan- 
guage in which our Lord had spoken of it, and the awe 
with which He had clothed it, as the symbol and em- 
bodiment of the last and yet more dreadful day to come. 

I wonder if any of you have read the admirable and 
interesting book by the present Bishop of Gloucester 
called ‘The Old Testament in the New.”? It is im- 
possible to read it without being convinced that the 
main part of our Lord’s apocalyptic vision belongs not 
to the Last Day, but to the fall of Jerusalem. It shows 
how the Lord’s language is all taken from the Old 
Testament. If read in its context, it is seen to refer, not 
to the end of the world, but to the foundation of a new 
kingdom of God here on earth. And none of the im- 
agery, strong and vehement as it seems to us, goes 
beyond what the Jewish prophets would use of a tem- 
poral event occurring on the present historical plane. 
So the Bishop conclusively proves. It would not be in 
the least straining their habitual outlook if they were 
to speak of the fall of Jerusalem as a moment in which 
the sun would be darkened, and the moon turned into 
blood, and the stars of heaven be shaken. That would 
not sound to them exaggerated language in which to 
describe a horror so great as the ruin of God’s House. 
So, again, our Lord speaks of a day when He shall “ send 
forth His angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and 
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they shall gather together His elect from the four winds 
from one end of Heaven unto the other.” This would 
recall to His hearers, not necessarily the trumpet of the 
Last Judgment, but the prophecy of Isaiah which said : 
“Ye shall be gathered one by one, O ye children of 
Israel ; and it shall come to pass in that day that the 
great trumpet shall blow, and they shall come which 
were ready to perish in the land of Assyria.” And if 
this was the text recalled, then it would be fully satisfied 
by the gathering that began at Pentecost, the gathering 
together of God’s elect out of every kingdom, and nation, 
and people, and tribe, Parthians, and Medes, and Elam- 
ites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and Pam- 
phylia, in Egypt, in Lybia, and strangers of Rome, Jews 
and Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, men out of every 
nation under heaven. 

Now, granting this interpretation, we see how it 
lightened for believers the transition of which we were 
speaking. We understand how readily they could afford 
to bear the postponement of the ultimate consummation, 
and to set themselves so keenly to building and organiz- 
ing that permanent institutional Church which was to 
undertake the slow and gradual redemption of the 
earth. They could afford to wait for the end, for indeed 
the epoch itself had already begun. They did not stand 
outside in the dark, waiting blindly for a bridegroom 
who never came. They stood within the frontier of the 
light, of the dawn, of the new apocalyptic day. They 
could hear the voice of the bridegroom. The apocalyp- 
tic glory had broken out in anticipation of the end. It 
had spread itself down from high Heaven to take in the 
skirts of this earth. It is to be felt and known as a 
presence, and a fact. The energies of the final Day are 
even now at their work, gathering in of every kind into 
the wide sheet let down from Heaven. The life lived by 
the believer is already apocalyptic. The trumpets 
have sounded, though not the last. And there are 
thunderings and lightnings and earthquakes and 
voices, and Alleluias, and Amens. All about them 
the mystical vision reveals itself in flying cries, and 
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strange motions, and touches of flames, and the crash 
of judgments. 

It has all begun, and within this strong assurance of 
the beginning they can let the end dally and linger. 
-“ Seal up those things which the seven thunders uttered, 
and write them not.” Not now, not yet. Only a great 
angel shall stand on earth and sea, and swear by Him 
that liveth for ever and ever, that “in the days of the 
voice of the seventh Angel, the mystery of God would 
indeed be finished, as He hath declared to His servants 
the prophets.” . 

The mystery ! We misunderstand the whole teaching 
of the New Testament if we fail to recognize that the life 
of belief is a life lived inside the mystery of God. “ Ye 
are dead. Your life is hid with Christ in God.” “I live, 
yet not I, Christ liveth in me.” ‘“‘ We sit in heavenly 
places with Christ.’’ This is the language which cer- 
tainly meant something to them. It related an ex- 
perience. They knew that it was true. And, as they 
were already in Christ in heavenly places, with their 
citizenship rooted in Heaven itself; so Christ was 
already here in them, and Heaven had come down to 
earth and the vision was realized, and they were sealed 
in their foreheads with the apocalyptic seal. ; 

Now what was the word by which they translated all 
this mystery into fact and act ? “ The Spirit.’ That 
was the power which came down out of the heart of 
Christ Himself, and brought down, to be embedded 
within their own lives, the full energies of the apocalyp- 
tic Kingdom. The end had not come. No; but the 
Spirit had arrived. It was to be had. It fell on them. 
It lodged within. It got to work upon them. It re- 
created their new manhood, it built up the new creation 
that should live hereafter. It was astir, fashioning the 
new citizenship for the Jerusalem which is above, the 
mother of us all, that Jerusalem which, at the last, 
should be seen descending as a bride adorned for the 
bridal. They belonged to that fair and free city now. 
It was their true and only home. Now, under the cloud 
of night they were children of the day that was to be. 
In that day Jay their secret, their interpretation. They 
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did not belong to the night at all, however thick it laid 
its folds about them. From it they were alien. They 
already had their place and lot in the vision, in the 
light. For they had the Spirit ; and in having that 
Spirit they had the germ of all that was to follow. They 
were the first-fruits, though the harvest take centuries 
to reap. 

The Spirit was theirs, and far from allowing them to 
sit with folded hands in idle expectation of another Day, 
He is eternally busy building the organized Body, 
allotting to each member its separate function, and to 
each that he may profit withal—to one the word of 
wisdom, to another the word of knowledge, to another 
faith, to another healing, to another tongues. So that 
the whole Body “‘ is fitly joined together, and compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the Body unto the edifying of itself in love.” 
So it labours at the institutional Church that shall en- 
dure down all the sequent time ; and still, out of every 
separate heart, it toils to create the perfect life of con- 
duct, and to produce its proper fruit in its true and 
inevitable works, “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

Beloved, these are the works of the Spirit. And that 
Spirit is apocalyptic. It belongs to the order of things 
which will be made manifest in the blast of the Last 
Trumpet, in the thunders of the Last Judgment. It 
does not appertain to the world that is. It enters in 
from afar. It brings the powers of the other world into 
play. Inthe power of the Spirit we, too, are within the 
Apocalypse ; we have an apocalyptic life. 

Do we believe this ? I cannot but think that here lies 
our real difficulty. It may well be that we are puzzled 
and bewildered by this vision of the final Apocalypse 
as given by our Lord, or by St. John. What are we to 
make of this Last Trumpet, and Heaven dissolved in 
fervent heat, and the signs of the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of Heaven ? How.can we give reality to such 
imagery ? So we plead in our bewilderment. What can 
it convey tous? At any rate, the end is immeasurably 
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remote. It cannot really be brought within our experi- \“ 
ence, within our horizon. It is no use our trying to 
believe that it is coming soon, or may break in at any 
hour. All this is to us an impossible, empty, meaning- 
less symbol of we know not what. Anyhow, we have to 

go on through our little day without it. It will not come 
while we are alive, so why bother about it ? What can 

we do better than leave it out of our calculations and do 
our plain duty here and now? : 

Yes, so we plead with ourselves. But what if it is not 
far off, but come ? What if the trumpets are sounding ? 
What if the judgments are proceeding ?. What if the 
Apocalypse has begun ? If so, then we cannot leave it 
out of account. Either it is happening, or it isnot. We 
have to say which—to discover, to give judgment. We 
cannot put off the decision, or relegate it to some far 
remote end of the world. ‘‘ Behold! now is the ac- 
cepted time. Now is the day of salvation.” Now! 
Now! To-day! For if Christ is coming at the end of 
the world, then He has come already in the Spirit. He 
is here. His eternal power is now at our disposal. We 
can walk in the Spirit. We can live in the Spirit. This 
is the only life. This is our Gospel of Salvation. 

But how? What does that mean? It means that 
our own poor, futile efforts at being a little better than 
we are is hopeless. That is not our Christian religion. 
We shall never do it that way. Do we not recognize it ? 
How wretched our endeavour at moral improvement ! 
How worrying ! How wearisome! How disappointing ! 
We make no way. We cannot get on. No! exactly. 
That is just it. Not from out of ourselves can come the 
advance, the conversion, the redemption. It is ever and 
always from without. It is supernatural. It is apocal- 
lyptic. The powers that redeem are the powers of God 
within us. We have but to set them free to do their 
work, The Spirit is lodged within us, the life within our 
life. He brings into play all the energies of the New 
Creation, and by them, and by them alone, we can_be 
changed. Oh, break down the barriers that withhold 
the free play of God within you. Break through the veil 
that hides from you the manifestation of Christ. Lo! 
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the mystical kingdom of grace is already yours. You 
can live in the power of the apocalypse. You can be fed 
with Bread from Heaven. You can sit down and drink 
the new Wine of Life with Christ in the Kingdom of 
God. That is our Gospel. Pray God it can come home 
* to our souls. 


THE SOLITUDE OF JESUS 


“ Are ye so without understanding also? ’’—Mark vii. 18. 

“Do yenot yet perceive, neither understand ? ””—-Mark viii. 17. 

“ And He said unto them, Do not ye yet understand ? ” 
Matt xv. 17. 


Jesus Curist, by His presence among us, dwarfed all 
our capacities. That is the impression left by the Gospel 
story. He is so utterly dominant and alone. Nothing 
moves on His levels. True, He is obviously one with us. 
He brings into play nothing that does not adopt our 
forms and features. Every power that He puts out 
belongs to our common nature. He stands out and 
walks and talks and acts, just according to the ordinary 
conditions of those about Him. Yet, merely through 
being there, merely through being what He is, He makes 
all other men appear cheap and thin. Their outlook is 
so narrow by the side of His. Their mental qualifica- 
tions are so poor. They say such weak and foolish 
things, they so utterly fail to give any adequate response 
to His calls and claims. 

Is not that what we feel as we read the Gospel story ? 
His paramountcy is so overwhelming, and this without 
any effort, without any display. Simply as He speaks, 
other men begin to look very small. That is all. There 
seems no common measure of comparison between Him 
and them. He draws a stronger bow. He sees what 
they don’t see. He covers ground which is beyond their 
ken. He sweeps horizons outside the range of their 
experience. They fall under Him as under a superior 
sway. With everybody it happens. 

Sometimes it is the crowd which witnesses to His domin- 
ance, as it follows Him about as a dog follows its master, 
it hardly knows why, but only, that wherever He is, it 
must go. It is drawn after Him, aware of some strange , 
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authority that is different from all other men of whom 
they had had experience. ‘‘ He speaks as no man ever 
yet had spoken ”’ ; so different from their Scribes. They 
had never yet heard it on this wise. What is it ? Who 
can say? An incalculable mastery breathes from Him. 
Everyone yields to it. He hasasecret of His own. They 
can but dog His steps. So, over the lake, far away on 
the foodless hills, careless of all else, they still listen and 
wonder and forget all else. So amazing this indescrib- 
able power of His ! 

They withhold nothing. They trust Him with all 
their troubles. Here are their sick, their maimed, their 
possessed. No one knows what to do with them. No- 
one can help. Out.they pour all the dark, nameless 
secrets of burdened lives and blotted homes—all are 
cast down before His feet. They creep thither like 
wounded animals, with the instinctive confidence that 
the weak have in the strong. There is an unutterable 
efficacy that goes out from Him. Why, if they can but 
touch the hem of His garment, it will suffice, they will 
find themselves whole ! 

And He is so calm; so sure of Himself; so free from 
their harassing anxiety and carping cares. He sits 
there, in complete control of all disorder. Diseases drop 
off at His touch. Devils shudder and break at His 
approach. There is nothing that He cannot do—if only 
they can believe. So entire is His mastery over the 
crowd ! 

And yet, He is never caught by the elation of mastery. 
No contagion passes to Him from the excitement of the 
adoring multitude. He never commits Himself to the 
thrill of popular enthusiasm. On the contrary, He is 
utterly independent of it. He walks aloof. He takes its 
full measure. He distrusts its stability. He has read . 
‘its secret and has discounted all that it can do for Him. 
When it rises in heated enthusiasm round Him, He at 
once scatters it to the winds. He sends the poor, frail, 
useless mob home again. He will have none of it. He 
is supremely detached. He moves along His own fixed 
lines, and all this crowd have no part or lot with His 
tuling purpose. They are but children. He must go on 
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without them. They can do nothing for Him. They do 
but blunder over His kindness. They misinterpret His 
intention. They think that He is there to heal them— 
to be at the service of their needs. That is all that they 
can take in. ‘‘ Oh faithless generation! How long shall 
I be with you ? How long shall I suffer you ? ”’ 

He has counsels which they cannot share. He works 
for ends that they cannot see. They are outside His 
real mind. And to them that are without, He can only: 
speak in parables, in child-symbols ; in pictures which 
disguise the truth almost as much as they reveal it, that 
seeing, they might not see what they were not fit to see ; 
and hearing, they might not hear what they had no ears 
to apprehend, and so should show themselves incapable 
of conversion, and unfit to receive His healing. 

Is not that the impression that the narrative leaves 
of the tragic severance that divides Him from the 
multitudes that swarm round Him? Always they are 
at His feet, ready to make Him their King; yet always 
He is cut off by a deeper gulf from them; they are 
childish, ignorant, feckless, useless. He is so far above 
them that they cannot enter into His mind. And at 
last they totally fail Him. 

And if the crowd is far away below His level, so that 
His real purpose is entirely hid from them, are the clever 
leaders and chiefs of the people any nearer to under- 
standing Him? Those Jews in Judea, cultivated and 
equipped, find themselves nonplussed by a wisdom 
which they cannot fathom. “Tell us plainly,” they 
plaintively cry, “‘ whether Thou art the Christ ?”” He 
is SO puzzling, so intangible, so unintelligible. What can 
they make of His strange utterances? What is He 
after ? St. John tells us how each sentence of His onl 
served to stir a buzz of questions. “‘ Will He kill Him- 
self? Will He go to the Dispersion?’”’ ‘‘ Who is this 
Son of Man?” “‘ Who makest Thou Thyself ?”’ They 
get angry at their own incapacity to understand. The 
press forward in eager keenness to get at the truth, “tell 
us plainly ’’; and when it comes, they instantly recoil 
and take up stones to cast at Him. And in that last 
famous duel between Him and Israel, when each cham-~- 
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pion comes up in turn to challenge and to fail—Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, Herodians, Lawyers—how silly they all 
look, how incompetent their intellectual armour, how 
trifling their subtleties, how stupid their attempts at 
logical traps! He passes on unshaken like Samson. 
He walks through their snares, He never trips. He 
turns their attacks into damaging surrenders. He 
proves Himself the Master so completely that they all 
confess defeat. They relapse into glumsilence. ‘‘ Neither 
durst any man from this time forth ask Him any more 
questions.”’ So it is summed up. 

And yet, more than with the chiefs or with the mob 
do we feel this masterful supremacy of His over His own 
closest friends. There are the very best that He can 
select. Here are those who can come nearest to under- 
standing Him. Here are those to whom He can confide 
His hopes. Yet could anything be more pitiful than 
their failure to respond? They are just like little 
children, led along in amazement, through a land un- 
known, to some unanticipated goal. They know 
nothing of what is before them. They cannot follow the 
clues. They are quite helpless. The issues are for 
them intangible, and slip through their fingers. What 
is He doing? What does He aim at? What is His 
plan ? Not one of them has an inkling. If ever they 
attempt a judgment of their own, they are invariably 
wrong. They stumble over His sayings. They fail to 
grasp His simplest teaching. They move along a plane 
which is far below the level at which His words become 
intelligible. If He warns them against the leaven of the 
Pharisees, they think that He is complaining because 
they have not brought bread enough. They cannot read 
His plainest parables by themselves, they have to press 
round Him in the hope to get the explanation. As to 
His abrupt verdict on the difficulty that prevents a rich 
man from entering the Kingdom of Heaven, they are 
‘ astonished—yes, beyond measure astonished, saying, 
‘“Who then can be saved?” They cannot make out 
this obvious teaching of His about what defiles a man— 
‘Are ye also without understanding ? Do not ye per- 
ceive that, not that which goeth into a man can defile a 
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man, but that which cometh out ?”’ So strange that 
what is now a spiritual commonplace, should have 
. seemed to them incomprehensible! Even our Lord is 
surprised at such childish ignorance as this, “‘ Are ye 
also without understanding ? ”’ ‘ 

They have no conception of His rising variance with 
the governing principles of the Pharisees, and are 
shocked at the disapproval that He rouses in them. 
Finally they attempt nothing beyond asking Him end- 
less questions just as children would of a great teacher. 
They are perfectly and delightfully simple in this, and 
the questions spring from the heart, and are very inno- 
cent and ordinary, and are a witness to their guileless 
sincerity. Above all, their chief, Simon Peter, stands 
out as the arch-questioner. He is just like a boy; he 
asks about everything, that comes into his head. His 
fresh spontaneous heart reveals itself in this way to the 
great approval and joy of the Master. But all this only 
serves to bring out more vividly than ever how even 
the very foremost of the Lord’s companions is but a 
child at His feet, utterly unable to be with Him where 
He stands, or to share His counsels, or to offer Him 
help. Even Simon never fails to blunder when he takes 
the initiative. He is anxious to explain that His Master 
loyally pays the Temple tribute ; but finds at once that 
he has somehow got wrong about it. 

And when, on one momentous occasion, he out of his 
own good heart of love ventured to correct and to criti- 
cize his Master, and tried to protest against a dark and 
dangerous resolution that he had taken—‘ This be far 
from Thee, Lord,’”’ he received, instantaneously, that 
stinging rebuke which told him how utterly he had 
mistaken his place, and which absolutely forbade for ever 
any such liberty of criticism—‘‘ Get thee behind Me, 
Satan ; thou discernest not the things that be of God, 
but the things that be of man.” Never again was any 
such attempt renewed. 

As the purpose of the Lord grew into shape, the 
disciples more and more abandoned all hope of under- 
standing it. They received the first news of it in de- 
spairing silences. ‘‘ They understood not what He said, 
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and the saying was hid from them.” Twice or thrice 
He repeated to them His intention, each time with fuller 
detail to make it more exact and comprehensible. But 
they still could make nothing of it. They could not 
receive it. It conveyed nothing. They settled down 
into silent amazement, and followed Him blindly into 
the night, and Jesus went before them ; and they were 
. astonished. ‘‘ As they followed they were afraid.” 
Right to the end this condition of childish helplessness 
continued. Nothing can be more significant than the 
last scenes. How appalled they were at the terrible 
answer to their innermost wonder at the size of the great 
stones in the Temple building! “‘ Master, look how great 
stones and buildings are here.’’ There speaks the simple 
child-wonder. “‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, there 
shall not be left one stone upon another that shall not be 
cast down.”’ So far away from their siniple-hearted 
admiration is His thought travelling! They seemed to 
have suddenly come upon an unknown world of antici- 
pation. They cannot conceal or contain their astonish- 
ment. They are haunted by a great dread. A special 
inner group comes back secretly to ask what He can 
have meant. ‘Tell us when shail these things be, and 
what shall be the sign of their coming ?”’ They cannot 
understand. 
Ry And, at the very last moment when He proved how, 
having loved them to the uttermost, He would love them 
unto the end, they are as incapable as ever of following 
His intentions. Poor Simon blunders as usual in his 
impetuous way—first, in refusing to have his feet’ 
washed, and then again in asking that the washing 
might cover him altogether. And, as the Master pours 
out the last message to those whom He is now to leave 
by themselves to manage and to rule—“ Lord, we know 
not whither Thou goest. How can we know the way ? ” 
So cries another puzzled disciple. ‘‘ How canst Thou 
manifest Thyself to us, and not to the world ? ” inquires 
another in his bewilderment. ‘“ Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us.” Ah! Philip! Philip 
slowest of all to understand! “ Have I been so long 
with you and hast thou not known Me, Philip reer Teetan 
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it goes on. Simon is protesting that he would die with 
Him, though he is on the edge of denying Him thrice. 
None of them have ever suspected for a moment what 1s 
happening under their eyes during the meal in the re- 
calcitrant heart of Judas, the betrayer, though the 
Master’s soul is stricken to death with the tragedy that 
is working itself out as they eat bread. Not one of His 
friends can see anything at all. ‘‘ Betray Him, indeed ! 
Who will dare to betray Him?” “ Lord, isit 1?” Not 
one of them suspects himself. Not even John or Simon 
has an inkling of what causes the Master’s deep distress. 
When Judas goes out with Satan in possession of him, 
they only think that he has gone to buy something for 
the feast. Probably Jesus has sent him out, perhaps, to 
give something to the poor. So utterly hidden from 
their eyes is the tremendous drama that is being acted 
before them ! 

Could anything be more pathetic than this isolation 
of the Master? He has exposed His great longing to 
share His counsel with them, “I have called you not 
servants, but friends ; for the friends know what the 
Master doeth.”” Well! but these friends cannot take in 
what He tells them. 

And when He, yearning for their sympathy, asks for 
their companionship in the last agonized prayers, they 
fell asleep because their eyes were heavy. 

No! He was utterly alone. They can follow Him 
with the faithfulness of children : ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life’’; but 
children they are. They cannot be with Christ, in His 
company, and not drop to the level of children. So 
instantaneous and complete is His supremacy. Ever He 
remains the only man in any scene. He occupies it all. 
How striking and dramatic is this in His dominance 
over the Roman judge before whom He is accused. 
Pilate is aware of his master. He shrinks. He is felt to 
be inferior in importance. He is tangled, weak, con- 
fused. He collapses. This strange Presence overcomes 
him. Quiet, confident, strong, this poor Prisoner of his 
attests His innate royalty. And all this happens, not by 
some dogmatic presupposition, not in obedience to 
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some theological consciousness, but simply out of the 
natural force of the situation. You cannot narrate the 
event without exhibiting it. Jesus Christ cannot 
appear on any scene without this shrinkage of all the 
human environment, without this essential dominance 
of His reducing the scale of all about him. 

‘ It is this innate superiority of His which explains the 
total solitude in which His soul is ensphered. That 
solitude of the soul! How complete! How terrible it 
is. Not one man ever attempts to break into the soli- 
tude. Alone, Jesus Christ moves out to meet His fate. 
Alone, He conceives His purpose. Alone, He builds 
His plan. As we read the tale we feel it instinctively 
incredible that Jesus Christ should ever consult any- 
body else about what is to be done. No one ventures 
to advise Him, or if they do, they find very quickly 
what a misjudgment they have made. No one is allowed 
for a moment to share in the process by which His mind 
is determined. No one contributes anything to the 
development of the plan. No one counts at all but Him. 
He seeks no corroboration. He invites no co-operation. 
No one can detect the thoughts by which He arrived at 
His determination. He is never tentative, undecided, 
experimental. 

Just once, in the mystery of the Temptation, we are 
admitted by some confidence of His own to the Twelve 
into the symbolic imagery of the mental struggle through 
which He saw beforehand all the reality of His mission. 
But the struggle was wrought out utterly alone with the 
wild beasts in the wilderness. No one companions Him 
through it. No one is even aware of it. The angels 
wander round. But no human eye, no human heart, 
is there with Him, to cheer or suggest or guide. 

And He emerges from the blest hour entirely equipped, 
self-possessed, in full mastery of His fate. Nothing 
from outside can affect His clear-sighted resolution. 
He needs no one to tell Him anything. He is absolutely 
self-sufficient. No emergency finds Him unprepared. 
No attack can surprise Him. No peril can shake Him. 
Out of Himself He drew all His resources, and those 
resources are ever adequate. He answers for Himself. 
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He has no need to ask anything. He has no sense of 
want. He requires no support. He is independent of 
all allies. His nearest friends are ludicrously helpless 
at a crisis. They have no contribution of any kind to 
make ; they simply collapse. He, opt of His solid 
supremacy, faces the full onset of the world ; and there 
is not a single brain that can think for Him, nor a single 
heart that can share His burden. Verily the tragedy of 
that last night, when all forsook Him and fled, was but 
a revelation of the condition of things that He had 
always had to endure. ‘‘ Behold, the hour cometh, 
yea, now is, when ye shall be scattered and shall leave 
Me alone. Yet I am not alone, because the Father is 
with Me.”’ 

Beloved, as of old, so now. True, we can read the 
words that say to us, “‘ Ye have the mind of Christ. -Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, and know all these , 
things.”’ “He, the Comforter, is come Who will show 
you all things.”” So it ought to be! So it was with 
those very companions of His after the Holy Ghost had 
come upon them. Then they did understand ; then in 
a measure they shared His mind. 

But we, what can we say when the words are read 
over to us? Do they not smite and sting? “An 
unction from the Holy One”; “‘ and know all things ”’ ; 
“the mind of Christ.’”’ Alas, we look out over a dark, 
bewildered earth, and have no conception how the mind 
of Christ would deal with it. Problems, social, intellec- 
tual, moral, crowd in upon us menacing and urgent, and 
we know nothing of their solution. We are hopelessly 
tangled. We are blind, and stupid, and helpless, even 
ns those who never claim to have unction from the Holy 

ne. 

Never was the way more dark surely! Never were 
the followers of Christ more distressingly at fault! | 
Evidently we have let our unction bide unused. Evi- 
dently we have failed to live by the inward light which 
would have revealed to us the mind of Christ !_ Let us 
recognize our shame. Let us confess our impotence. 
We ought to know ; we have the gift of knowledge, and 
we have betrayed it. Yet, still, though we have failed 
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in our higher task, nevertheless our lower stage of pre- 
paration may be retained and blessed. We may yet be as 
those disciples of His whom He was not ashamed to count 
His companions and friends on earth. Like them we are 
children, we are babes ; we understand nothing at all 
of what He is after, we babble vainly, we make futile 
guesses, we stumble, we confuse what He says to us. 
We bungle over what He asks of us ; we take it awry ; 
we blunder over the simplest directions given us; we 
cannot get sure of anything ; we cannot apprehend His 
purpose ; we misjudge and misinterpret Him ; we are 
so strangely stupid, so silly, so wrong-headed ; so slow 
in the uptake. Again and again He turns upon us with 
sad surprise, ‘‘ Are ye also without understanding ? ”’ 
““ Have I been so long with you, and have you not seen 
Me?” ‘“O foolish and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have written.” So he is surely upbraiding 
us with our hardness of heart, as He moves forward on 
His Divine mission, and points the way, and declares 
His intention; and we cannot make out what He is 
saying, nor can receive it, and can only follow behind 
Him, astonished and afraid, totally unable to imagine 
whither it is that He leads, and what will happen at 
Jerusalem when we get there. 

Does not our position exactly reproduce theirs ? We 
are stupid enough, but so were they. We cannot enter 
into His counsels, neither could they. We think it all 
wrong very often. We would like to say, “ This be far 
from Thee, Lord!” Yes, we are sharers in their ignor- 
ance. But by so sharing their stupid ignorance, we may 
yet, as they, be training for discipleship. We may yet 
be preparing for the fuller coming of the Spirit, when we 
shall know all things. 

If only in our stupidity we do what they did. What 
was that ? Well, we know; we have already quoted it. 
' Take the worst moment of all. “ They were in the way 
going up to Jerusalem. And Jesus was going before 
them. And they were amazed. And as they followed 
they were afraid.” } 

Astonished! Afraid! Ignorant! Yes, but following | 
' That was the one’ thing left them—blindly to follow. 
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So at least they kept in the way going up to Jerusalem. 
We can follow! There are signs where it is that Jesus 
wants us to go. We may not know why. We may not 
like it.. But we are aware that this is the way down 
which He points; perhaps into sorrow, into loss, into 
troubles, into hardship—but still the way that is obvi- 
ously set for us. We can take the next stage, though we 
see no further. We can cling tothe power of His name— 
to the magic of His Person, to the supremacy of His will. 
He knows so much more than we can guess. He stands 
over our perplexities with His calm assurance that God 
is Love, and all is well. He never loses heart or head. 
He is always confident and calm. 

Oh, let us follow then—follow astonished, follow 
though we be afraid. Still follow! Perceiving no pur- 
pose—it may be baffled, blundering, misunderstanding, 
and misjudging, yet following. Upon your poor, 
darkened, troubled soul the old immortal cry can re- 
iterate its victorious appeal, ‘‘ Lord, to whom else can I 
go but to Thee ? There is no other!” Here is the soli- 
tary Master of life. Here is the Chief of those who know. 
Here is the Supreme Authority for which you crave. 
You are but a child—a child in the dark. But His light 
still shines over you, and you can follow where it leads. 
Your very blindness gives you confidence in One Who so 
clearly sees what you cannot see. He may rebuke you 
for your childish ignorance. ‘‘ Do ye not perceive and 
understand ? ’”’—but for all that, He is yours and you 
are His. You are in the way going up to Jerusalem. 
You may be afraid ; yet follow! 
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_‘‘From whence hath this Man these things? And what 
wisdom is this which is given unto Him, that even such mighty 
works are wrought by His hands? Is not this the carpenter, the 
Son of Mary, the Brother of James, and Joses, and of Juda, and 
Simon? And are not His sisters here with us? And they were 
offended at Him. But Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not 
without honour, but in his own country, and among his own kin, 
and in his own house.’’—St. Mark vi. 2, 3, 4. 


WHENCE ? and how? and why? So they asked of old, 
and so we ask to-day. For is He not wholly one of our- 
selves—a man of our flesh, and of our bone ? 

That is what we celebrate at Christmas, that is what 
fills our hearts with such amazement of thanksgiving. 
He has taken our flesh. He is with us wholly and un- 
alterably—this Emmanuel—born of a woman; born 
under our conditions, a babe laid in a manger, wrapped 
in swaddling clothes; a child, growing by our slow 
stages and degrees, in bodily stature, in mental wisdom ; 
a boy, flushed by the excitement of novel experiences, 
swept by currents of high passion; a workman—a 
carpenter in the shop, a neighbour, a familiar sight in 
the life of the little unremarkable town ; a companion, a 
friend, a man whom anyone can know, in His family 
circle, at His daily occupations among His brothers and 
His sisters—people just like the rest of us. James, 
Joses, Simon, Juda—there is nothing peculiar in them ; 
and His sisters are here among us, married and settled. 

So they said, ‘‘ Whence then? Why?” Surely a 
natural question enough! And never was it asked 
more anxiously or more nervously than to-day. For 
we, in our day, have had especially opened to us the 
Gospel of the Humanity of Jesus. Never before have 
men so thoroughly fastened on all that is involved in 
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the good news that the Word has been made flesh and 
has dwelt among us. ; 

Men have always said the words, and believed them ; 
and theologians have exhibited their far-reaching sig- 
nificance. But this was only conceived intellectually. 
It was theology. It was abstract, and therefore remote. 
It did not smite in upon the senses with the positive 
impact of an experienced fact. 

But now, we of this generation—while losing much 
else, while we are so weak in speculative insight and 
intellectual grasp ; while we are mere babies in spiritual 
knowledge by the side of the mighty teachers of the 
great theological periods—still have acquired this one 
curious capacity which was denied to all the genera- 
tions before us. We possess something of what we call 
the historical faculty. We can, to some extent, see and 
feel things as men saw and felt them long ago. We 
can drop our present mind and mood. We can divest 
ourselves of our actual judgment and experience, and 
to some extent, at any rate, reproduce and revive a lost 
situation, a past moment, so that it assumes its own 
natural character and perspective, and tells upon us 
with the force and reality of a thing that is active. 

Of course, we are as yet very limited and crude in our 
power to use this faculty. But the amazing fertility 
of our historical researches has put such infinite and 
varied and vivid evidence before us of what life in old 
days really meant, that even the dullest of us are sensi- 
tive to the picture that is so brilliantly filled in. “It is 
just as if we were there ’’—we say. We feel the presence 
of those buried peoples; the stir of their emotions ; 
we can almost hear them talk. Their babble comes 
back to us from records on their walls ; their joys and 
sorrows still cry to us out of the poignant epitaphs on 
their tombs. We enter inside it all ; it is made ours. 

_ And the new capacity favoured and fed by such 
intimate research has brought far more near to us than 
ever before the actual breathing reality of Jesus of 
Nazareth. We can feel what it means to say that He 
was made man. It sweeps in upon us now and again 
with the overwhelming force of a physical experience. 
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It smites us with a direct tang. It is as if He came into 
the room, and we heard Him speaking. We become 
sharply and sensitively aware of all that would be in- 
volved in such a sight of Him—in the vivid touch of His 
Presence. So He would really stand, look, in the corner, 
amid those surroundings. Every minute condition of 
His environment is carefully reproduced for us by these 
experts. We understand what His natural outlook 
would be; His intellectual furniture, His physical 
resources. 

Ah! how near it has brought Him to us! How real 
was His surrender of Himself to the limitation and the 
narrow and local situation! How deep and complete 
was the process by which he emptied Himself, and took 
our nature, and talked our language, and shut Himself 
up within our temporary frontiers, and conformed 
Himself to the make of historical conditions ! 

We start, sometimes, in sudden alarm as the solid 
actuality of it all comes home to us. It is like a new 
revelation, with its sting of swift surprise. “‘ The In- 
carnation ”’ has been to us but a phrase. We had never 
imagined that it was so downright and physical a fact 
as we now see that it must have been. 

Yes, we start back in alarm. Yet we recover heart as 
we recognize that extraordinary gain of the nearness of 
the neighbourhood, of the brotherhood, into which it has 
brought Jesus Christ. It has been so mysteriously 
remote, so unactual, so visionary, as we first learned of 
Him through our creeds. Now we see that it is true in 
a sense that we had never dreamed of, that He became 
as one of us, and was in all points tempted like as we are, 
and was touched with our infirmities. ‘‘ Who in the 
days of His flesh, when He had offered up prayers and 
supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto Him that 
was abletosave Him from death,and was heard in that He 
feared ; who, though He were a Son, yet did actually learn 
obedience by the things which He suffered. Who verily 
took not on Himself the nature of angels, but He took on 
Him the seed of Abraham ; and forasmuch as the chil- 
dren are partakers of flesh and blood, He also took part 
of the same ; so that in all things it behoved Him to be 
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made like unto His brethren, in that since He Himself 
hath suffered, He is able to succour them that are 
tempted.” Those are the words which now have en- 
forced their appeal with a fresh intensity through our 
fuller realization of their vital significance. Christ in his 
Manhood has drawn nearer than He has ever drawn 
before, since He stood Himself on this earth and was 
made “‘ flesh and dwelt among us.” . 

All this is sheer gain in itself. Thank God for the 
shock with which it has come home to our souls! But 
granting this, we will remember that this is the first step 
and not the last to be taken, in the understanding of 
Jesus Christ. We have recovered the first Gospel, we 
say we are back at the real beginning. Jesus was actu- 
ally a man, such as the people then saw moving in and 
out as other men did, sharing all their experiences, in- 
distinguishable from the rest in type, a living, breathing 
creature of their flesh and blood. Exactly! But it was 
just here that a new wonder began to reveal itself ; the 
secret began to open. This Man who was so near, so 
like the others, so brotherly, so utterly natural, began to 
take up such a strange aloofness. He showed Himself 
to be so solitary. He was in possession of such un- 
accountable resources. He assumed such a unique 
supremacy. He had knowledge which could not be 
explained. He drew on some hidden fountain of moral 
force of His own. He claimed and exercised an authority 
for which there was no obvious and intelligible justifi- 
cation. What is it? What does it mean? He dwells 
apart. He takes counsel with no one. He never classes 
Himself with other men. He stands aloof. He refuses 
all identification. He speaks out of some far-away pre- 
eminence, untroubled by our storms, unobscured by our 
clouds. What is it? Whyisit? It was felt as a posi- 
tive irritation at the time, and all the more acutely by 
those who were naturally nearest to Him. The nearer 
the neighbourhood, the more inexplicable became the 
effect produced. It clashed with all normal expectation. 
It traversed the facts that were directly familiar. Every 
commonplace experience of the natural daily life rose up 
in protest against this separation, this aloofness, which 
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He assumed without warrant. ‘‘ From whence hath this 
Man these things, and what wisdom is this which is 
given Him? Is not this the Carpenter, the Son of Mary ; 
the brother of James and Joses and Juda and Simon ? 
And His sisters, are they not here with us?” ‘“ And 
they were offended at Him.” 

The Gospel story is the record of the growth of this 
strange singularity, this remote and solitary pre-emi- 
nence. He who begins as man’s brother shows Himself 
more and more as man’s Master, as his sole supreme 
Lord. Do you really recognize what an extraordinary 
picture the synoptic gospels present of this unique aloof- 
ness of Jesus ? As we watch the story unroll, we are left 
with the spectacle of a lonely Man, battered by a pelting 
hail of questions from friend and foe, all of which He 
meets and answers out of some sacred and independent 
source of knowledge, entirely His own. He shares the 
strain of the situation with nobody. He never dreams 
of taking anyone’s counsel or advice. This is felt to be 
an absolute impossibility. He never feels about for help 
in perplexities. He never hesitates. He is never in 
doubt. He is possessed of complete certitude, out of 
which He delivers judgment with unfaltering conviction, 
Tricks and traps are laid for Him; but He requires no 
one to hint or suggest the peril. He passes straight 
through it. He disposes of it. He breaks it up. And 
all this without even the need of assistance or co-opera- 
tion. All decisions are made, all measures are adopted, 
out of an inner security of solitary judgment. There is 
not one single soul that can contribute anything to the 
task. 

Nothing can be more plaintive and pathetic than the 
utter helplessness of His chosen friends. It is just in His 
intercourse with them that this solitude of His is re- 
vealed in its intensity. They are the very best that He 
can find. They have been selected after careful scrutiny 
and a long night’s prayer. They are brought as near to 
Him as it is possible to go. They live a common life 
with Him, eat, drink, sleep, walk. They are always in 
closest touch with Him, and can freely open their minds 
in affectionate intimacy. He is Himself anxious to im- 
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part to them His elemental and vital purpose. But all 
through they appear as mere children, as babes. His 
near presence seems to make more visible the gulf that 
yawns between Him and them. They never can arrive 
at His mind. They have noinsight. They cannot share 
His counsels nor co-operate with His will. They are 
reduced to intellectual impotence. They fumble. They 
stumble. They finally confine themselves to asking 
questions with an almost childish simplicity, turning to 
Him for everything, relying on Him utterly, led like 
sheep, following faithfully like good dogs behind a 
master’s back, ignorant of what He is about, knowing 
only they cannot bear to be without Him. He has a 
deep and tremendous secret, and this occupies Him 
wholly. They can see that this possesses Him; it 
absorbs all His energies and governs all His acts. But 
if He attempts to impart it to them they are shocked, 
staggered. ‘“‘ Impossible,” they say, “incredible; I 
do not understand it.” At last they settle down in the 
grim silence, afraid to ask Him anything further ; they 
understood not the things that were spoken. And, as 
He goes before them, uplifted by His inward exalta- 
tion, they are more bewildered than ever, following 
behind, frightened ; and as for any attempt to criticize 
Him, it had been barred and banned, once and for all, 
by those swift and terrible words that had scared the 
blundering Apostle on that solitary occasion on which he 
dared to differ from the judgment of his Lord: “‘ Get 
thee behind Me, Satan.’”’ That was His answer. So His 
claim is paramount, His authority cannot even be chal- 
lenged ; it cannot submit to criticism ; it repudiates, of 
necessity, all offers from without. And the nearer you 
come to Him the more you feel that this is true ; famili- 
arity, far from breeding contempt, exalts more and more 
until the intimacy terrifies, even as when Simon Peter, 
penned in the same boat with Him, could only feel the 
neighbourhood of Jesus to be an intolerable strain and 
could only cry, “‘ Depart from me.”’ It is this total isola- 
tion of Jesus on earth among men which makes the 
Gospel story so impressive. He has come so near; He 
has made Himself ours. Yet what we !earn and what we 
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feelis, that He is perfectly separate from us, that not one 
of us for one moment moves on His level, that He draws 
upon resources of which we have no cognizance, and 
possesses knowledge which lies outside our experience and 
our proof. ‘‘ From whence hath this man this wisdom ? 
Who gave Him this authority? How wasit? Why was 
it? Is He not a man? Is not His mother Mary? What 
does it all mean?”’ So, again and again, the cry of 
wonder breaks out as we read. His own assumption of 
this isolation is so profound, it meets us at every turn. 
He and He alone counts, as He tells us, in the scales of 
eternal valuation. Men are judged at the last, all of 
them, wholly according to their relationship to Him. 
“Come, ye blessed, ye gave Me meat. Depart, ye 
cursed, ye gave Me no meat.’”’ ‘‘ Whosoever shall con- 
fess Me. A cup of water given in My name.” That 
will cover it. “I, if lam lifted up.” So simply, so un- 
flinchingly, runs His verdict of Himself. He is the only 
true Man, the only Son of His Father, and all others, 
through Him, made sons. ‘‘ My Father and therefore 
your Father ; My God, therefore yours.’”’ Every Gospel 
from first to last preserves that radical distinction. 
They do it instinctively, spontaneously, almost uncon- 
sciously. They drop no single phrase which confuses 
Him with the ruck of men. How striking is this isola- 
tion when we recall the fact how He Himself, for in- 
stance, appeals to the universal sense of sin in all men. 
He has no mission to them, He tells us, except as sinners. 
He is sent only to those who are sick. And there is no one 
to whom He is not sent. His presence is unintelligible 
except to those who have been under the baptism of 
John and have known their sin. So He invariably 
assumes. Yet never for one instant does He place Him- 
self under this universal law of failure, never for one 
instant does He exhibit the slightest consciousness of 
that which is the inevitable experience, He tells us, of 
all other men. He cannot class Himself among their 
‘sinful ranks ; He stands utterly outside their sickness of 
soul; and that is why He can put Himself under the 
yoke of their suffering and redeem them out of their sin 
by sharing it. 
H 
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And, again, we know this knowledge of the Father 
He possesses is not a knowledge for which He wrestles 
and strives with other struggling men, gaining a higher 
insight than others by force of a more prevailing effort. 
Nay, He delivers it, assumes it as an experience pos- 
sessed by Him alone, with utter certitude. He can tell 
them exactly what the Father means, what He looks for, 
and what He purposes. ‘‘ Your Heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things.” “If ye 
forgive not men neither will your Father forgive you.” 
“Neither knoweth any man the Father but the Son.”’ 
That is no unprecedented text. It is the plain statement 
of the law which is steadily recognized at work through- 
out. Heand Healone! It is alwaysso. ‘‘ Yet whence 
hath this man this wisdom? And why? And how? 
Who gave Him this authority?” Higher and higher 
this sharp question rises, pressing and urgent and in- 
cessant. Everyone who takes up this Gospel story, who 
reads of His brother in the flesh, the man Christ Jesus, 
must find himself facing it, and in finding each his own 
personal answer to it, we have this assurance to guide 
us, that the answer is to be found not by dropping the 
mere manhood and looking for something else beyond 
it, separate from it, but by clinging yet closer to the 
humanity that has been brought so near and by pene- 
trating yet deeper in the secret given within the flesh. 
It is in His character as Man that He is so solitary and 
so unique. It isin Him, through His manhood, that we 
can come to recognize He is so alone and so unlike all 
other men. He does not hold Himself apart from any 
condition which constitutes our real flesh and blood: 
He refuses nothing which is naturally ours. He lays 
Himself under all the temporary accidents and local 
limitations incidental to human life at certain places and 
times. He needs no other materials of science or ex- 
perience than belong to that day and ours. He was 
Jesus of Nazareth, the carpenter, the son of Mary, wholly 
and utterly real and human and historical. Only, in 
taking this local flesh, in assuming these partial and 
natural conditions, He flings into them a value and sig- 
nificance which is outside all times, and is in itself the 
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form of Eternity. Once again we are driven back on 
that key-word of Christianity so often mentioned here 
before—* Transfiguration.” He takes flesh as it stands, 
and without altering what it is, nevertheless changes it 
from glory to glory. Without in any way ceasing to be 
wholly what it is by nature and substance His humanity 
becomes other than it was. Nothing has gone, nothing 
is destroyed, nothing is perverted, nothing is denatural- 
ized ; but for all that it is a new creature, a new thing. 
There is nothing else like it. It stands alone. And yet 
there is no point at which we can leave go, as it were, of 
the human nature and reach out for something beyond 
it to be called Divine. The Divine is to be seen within 
the human. The Divine revelation is made through the 
transfigured flesh. Go nearer and nearer, the Gospel 
says, to your brother Jesus, and you draw nearer and 
nearer to the Lord Christ. Press closer and closer to that 
humanity, and lo! you find yourself adoring your God. 
Do you wonder how it can be done, how this can be the 
result ? Well, the Gospels are written for the express 
purpose of showing you how. They record how originally 
it was actually done by certain people named there, 
how a few simple-minded people, men and women, did 
work out this extraordinary transformation. They 
followed at His feet, they ate and drank with Him ; 
they loved Him for His tenderness and compassion, and 
He loved them for their ignorance and their weakness. 
So it went on day by day, and slowly the wonder grew 
and grew, slowly the Brother became the Master, slowly 
the Friend became the King. Slowly they passed under 
an authority which they could not question nor criticize 
nor dare to counsel, an authority which claimed them 
absolutely for its own, body andsoul. Slowly they found 
themselves free only in utter self-surrender to a will 
paramount over them as the Will of God itself. “‘ From 
whence hath this man this wisdom, this knowledge, and 
this authority ?”’ Ah! they cannot tell. There it is ; 
though His brethren be indeed James and Joses, and 
Juda and Simon, and though his sisters are married— 
and settled, just like other people—still, it is so."\Slowly 
it grew, it possessed them, it justified itself. Slowly it 
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overwhelmed them with a spiritual force that they found 
irresistible. They could not say how or why, but they 
knew it was true there was the one God, and one Jesus 
our Lord. One Father and One Son, and they sons, in 
Him. Something is there, they find, in the very flesh, 
in the actual brother of our flesh and of our bone, and 
which is known to us as the Word. And we behold His 
glory manifested in and through the flesh, and can only 
declare it to be the Glory of God the Father, full of grace 
and truth. 

My brethren, Jesus we say has drawn very near to us 
in our generation. We have been made to feel Him as a 
brother, as a living breathing man, touched with all 
the feeling of our infirmities. Back to the Gospels in 
their primal form we have gone, to let the old tale tell 
upon us inits simplicity. All this has been to the good. 
Jesus has become alive to many to whom He had only 
been a theological mummy. Thank God for that. Only 
remember the nearness of neighbourhood had its own 
peculiar perils of old when He was on earth, and it 
retains that peril still. It is just because they knew Him 
so familiarly and felt Him so close in ancient Nazareth, 
that they rejected Him. They knew His brothers too 
well, and his sisters, and the shop where He worked. It 
was just because they were His own people, in His own 
country, that they were blind to His real honour. We, 
too, may be drawn into closer nearness with the man 
Jesus, only to become arrested there ; fascinated by 
the intimate neighbourhood, enthralled by the real 
sense of human brotherhood, impatient and angry at 
the strange manifestations through which He puts out 
new and difficult and inexplicable claims upon our 
allegiance. “‘ Whence hath He this wisdom? Who gave 
Him this authority? What does it mean?” Whythis 
disturbing wonder? Yet these claims will certainly 
be put out. This strange aloofness, this unique and 
solitary authority will be bound to make itself felt. It 
will be felt not as something outside, an alien from the 
intimacy of the human attraction, but as within it, as 
inseparable from it. By loving Him as Man, we shall 
learn to fear Him as our Judge, to honour Him as our 
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King, to worship Him as our Lord and God. He will 
withhold the pressure of His royalty, the assertion of 
His authority, until we have first trusted ourselves to 
Him in personal affection. He does not command, 
never, until He has won our hearts ; but as soon as our 
hearts are won, then this awful and paramount supre- 
macy will begin to show itself. It will give orders and 
receive obedience. It will give evidence of the inner 
secret which it shares with none. A dread will fall upon 
us, and clouds and darkness willenvelopus. He has im- 
perial powers under which we are to bow our necks in 
silence. He allows no compromises and He demands 
our all. He refuses the very shadow of our criticism. 
“ Get thee behind me, Satan.”’ There is no place for our 
protests or advice. For lo! it is our King Who goes 
forthto war. He lifts the banner, He gives the word, and 
we have but one duty—to follow blindly. That is the 
normal and natural and necessary process of this great 
discovery, made of old by Apostles as recorded in their 
story, and to be renewed by all of us to-day. As we lie 
on the breast of Jesus, if we may, through the very boon 
of lying so near His heart we fall at His feet as dead. 
That is our question, then, to-day, the question for the 
New Year. Will you, one and all, go forward as this 
claim slowly reveals itself to you? He is patient. He 
will not hurry you, only His compulsive Royalty will 
make its quietly irresistible demands. You will be 
challenged to say whether you refuse to obey an authority 
who can accept no limitations. That is what the New 
Year is bound to bring with it, a new sense of the para- 
mount lordship over the body and soul of Christ your 
King. The flashes that break through the Epiphany are 
the flames of the King; they are the gleam of the 
sword, of His honour and His victory. For the Word 
that is made flesh cannot merely show itself in a tender, 
speechless babe lying on a mother’s breast ; but this 
Word must speak, and when it speaks it is as a sword 
coming out of Hismouth. Yea, sharper thanatwo-edged 
sword, living and active and quick to discern the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. This is the Word with which we 
have to do. It will ask more and more for service. It 
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will demand more and more of the man in us, until the 
whole has been surrendered. It will demand it with 
authority, and authority that is absolute and brooks 
no denial. Oh! that we may then have the faith to 
yield ourselves up to these demands, without protest and 
without reserve, for, indeed, we ought to suspect and 
fear the apparent closeness to Jesus which does not ask 
more and more of us. In vain do we draw near to the 
Babe of Bethlehem if we do not learn through that 
neighbourhood the severe discipline of the King. 


THE CHILD HEART THAT CONQUERS 


“And there was war in heaven: Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon; and the dragon fought and his 
angels, and prevailed not; neither was their place found any 
more in heaven.’’—REv. xii. 7, 8. 

“ At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, 
Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus 
called a little child unto Him, and set him in the midst of them, 
and said, Verily 1 say unto you, Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,’’—Sr. Marv. xviii. 1-3. 


WHAT a sharp contrast between our Epistle and our 
Gospel! Up there in heaven there is the tumult of a 
tremendous war. The storm clouds roll, the thunders 
break, the lightnings flash; to and fro the terrible 
battle sways. It is the last bitter crisis. The pent-up 
forces of Divine righteousness can be withheld no longer ; 
the long and awful patience of God Almighty has 
touched its destined limit. The challenge must at last 
be flung out ; the great decision is taken ; the supreme 
effort is to be made. The right can endure no more 
wrong. Goodness must at all costs shake off the coils of 
evil. Heaven must be cleared of blame ; God’s good 
name must assert its honour, must vindicate its purity. 
So the trumpets blow their final blast for the onset ; 
the hosts of God sweep forward. And at the head of 
tossing banners, and heaving ranks, and rushing armies 
there gleams the helmet of Michael ; and hissword smites, 
and his cry rallies, and his arm brings victory. Down 
before him falls from the high battlements of heaven 
the black. mass of the dragon’s broken battalions, for 
“The great dragon was cast out, that old serpent calledthe 
Devil and Satan; he was cast out and his angels with 
him.”’ So the wonderful imagery has it. We give our- 
selves to the sway of the strange words though we dare 
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not give them any precise meaning. It is all ancient 
symbolism taken from the older books and lifted to its 
newer use. The mystic imagination can work through 
no other materials. And, at least, we are made aware— 
through pictures of blood and fire, of vapour, of smoke, 
of the dread collision—of the stupendous tragedy through 
which the story of all human sin moves to its consum- 
mation. There will be war, tremendous war, war in 
heaven. Vast spiritual forces, principalities and powers, 
will wrestle in relentless strife, and the kingdom of 
heaven will win its victory only at this appalling cost. 
Ah, who are they who will stand in such a day? Who 
are they who will lead and prevail ? Who will be ready, 
equipped, victorious ? 


The Son of God goes forth to war 
A kingly crown to gain ; 

His blood-red banner streams afar, 
Whao follows in His train ? 


Who indeed ? Who can brave such an hour ? Who 
can ride hard and fast behind the onset of Michael ? 
Who will bear the banner in the Day of Armageddon ? 
“Master, who shall be greatest in the Kingdom of 
Heaven?” If this is what the kingdom asks of us, if 
this is the manner of its arrival, if this is its perilous 
service, who shall be Michael’s men? Jesus called a 
little child and said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall humble himself 
as this little child, the same is he who shall be greatest 
in the Kingdom of Heaven.” A little child !—that is 
the temper which this kingdom requires ; that is the 
mind that wins. The secret of victory in the great war 
lies in the heart of a little child. That was our Lord’s 
answer to the disciples’ ambitions as they first framed 
themselves in the fields of Galilee; and that would 
surely still be His answer, even if we give to those early 
ambitions the strong colouring that we have drawn 
from out of the vision of Michael and his tumultuous 
war. For this kingdom of His, though it be the kingdom 
of peace, will have yet to fight to secure its peace. It 
will have to drive with all its weight against the horrible 
pressure of embedded and rebellious wrong ;j it will 
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have to force its way forward in the face of hate and 
malice and uncleanness and wrath. It will have deadly 
days of conflict, of danger, of strain, of violence, of 
menace, of trembling fear. He Himself, who is meek 
and gentle as a lamb, will be as one out of whose mouth 
goeth a sharp sword, and on His thigh His name written 
“ King of Kings and Lord of Lords ” ; and He will be as 
one who rides forth conquering, until His enemies have 
become His footstool. Yes, there will be Michael’s day 
before the end is attained. 

But, in view of that, in preparation for that, there is 
one supreme spiritual condition which alone is fitted 
for the awful work, which alone can dare the great 
venture. No one can venture into the struggle, no one 
can offer himself for a place in those ranks, who has not 
first conformed to the standards by which place is 
allotted in the Kingdom of Heaven. And the standard is 
the heart of a little child. A little child! The picture 
remains for ever fixed in our imaginations by the associa- 
tion of to-day’s epistle and gospel. Over against the 
image of Michael’s dancing plume and flaming sword and 
fiery hosts, “‘ Jesus called a little child unto Him and 
set him in the midst.’’ The sweet, tender graciousness 
of that call can never be forgotten ; the disturbed and 
excited eyes of the jarring apostles, ringing round the 
quiet face of the Master, and the wondering innocence 
of the child. Only the mind of a child can wield the 
sword of Michael ; only the heart of a child qualifies for 
a place in the ranks of God’s warfare. Unless we have 
first the child’s heart we may not dare to wax bold in 
the cause of the Lord. Is not that the lesson which 
comes out of this combination of epistle and gospel ? 
Is not that the solemn warning ? And if we were feeling 
about for an illustration of the urgency with which this 
warning is needed, would it be unkind to remember the 
story of that great prophetic spirit which shook our souls 
in our first youth in the last century ? Thomas Carlyle 
broke in upon a smug, complacent, sordid world with a 
voice of judgment. He forced a violent passage for 
the spirit into the heart of the world’s gross materialism. 
Something of Michael there was in those flashing gleams 
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of wrath, in those scathing, scorching lightning-bolts of 
his. ‘‘ War in heaven, war until the old dragon is cast 
out.” So there should be, he cried. And still, for those 
long, weary years in the mid-Victorian period, he thun- 
dered and raged and tore his heart out. And we listened 
awestruck ; and we loved him, for we owed much of our 
souls to him. He had redeemed us out of the lethargy 
of death ; he had let loose upon us again the great winds 
from the wide corners of heaven, that blow over the dead 
bones of men until they rise upon their feet and take 
flesh and breathe. Yes, we loved him for this, and we 
could never forget what he had been for us. Yet we were 
pained at the lack of balance, at the narrowness, at the 
harshness often of that biting tongue. Why was he so 
arbitrary, so fitful, so cruel at times, so unsteady, so 
excessive ? We wondered until he was gone from us, 
and the inner story of his life was made over to us. 
That life, we know, was piteously and brutally mis- 
judged by the public, who could not see the tenderness 
and the pathos in the old man’s passion of penitence. 
Yes, but nevertheless, without joining in the howl of 
misjudgment, it was certainly made clear that he had 
not won the spiritual and moral height from. which 
alone it is lawful to hurl God’s thunder down. Those 
who pass Divine judgment on their brethren, those who 
can presume to denounce, to scatter, to smite with God’s 
sword, must be purged into a high rarity of temper, 
must be breathing a fine and pure air. They cannot be 
down in the thick mass of the world themselves ; they 
must be set apart ; they must be clear of the fever and 
fret of the world; they must have the aloofness, the 
serenity, the simplicity, the trustfulness of the child 
heart. But here was no child, we felt, as we read the 
story of Carlyle’s life ; or rather here was a child, but 
a naughty child, a child that is childish, a child that is 
still lovable, no doubt, but is also petulant, and wilful, 
and cross, and moody, and impatient, and fretful, and 
jaundiced, and morbid; a child out of sorts, a vexed, 
angry child. And that is why his vision was disturbed, 
that is why his words flew away so often. He aspired 
to be very great, and he was very great in the 
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kingdom of the spirit ; but to be great in that kingdom 
needs intense and severe purification, needs a very rare 
and special beauty of soul. And above all, when the 
greatness lies in championing the Lord’s armies, in 
heading God’s battle, in delivering God’s judgment, 
then, indeed, it is that, in answer to the inquiry, ‘“‘ Who 
shall be greatest ?”’ Jesus calls a little child and seats 
him in the midst. 

A little child! Dr. Burkitt, in his book on the 
Gospels, suggests that not for centuries, not perhaps 
until our own day, did the world understand what 
Jesus Christ had done for children. His words on them 
remained suspended ; no one took them up. In the 
literature of the sub-apostolic days we do not find, 
according to Dr. Burkitt, any echo of our Lord’s special 
tone about childhood. The Christian literature had 
slipped back into the language and temper so familiar 
to us in the proverbial books of the Old Testament, in 
which children are especially under notice, and treated 
most carefully and seriously as very precious and im- 
portant. But it is all educational. The Jew had a 
profound appreciation of the significance of childhood. | 
He pronounced that the law could only live on the lips of 
the children, and he was the first to devote himself to 
religious education, and saw the full value of the schools, 
and established round the temple and synagogue those 
model homes of teaching which the whole world has 
learned to follow. An excellent record. But it is the 
training of the child in the way in which he should go 
that the Jew is thinking of. It is the child in the school- 
room, under pedagogues, under rule, under discipline— 
very much under discipline! There is continual in- 
sistence in these books on the advantages of the rod, 
and the father especially is exhorted to administer the 
discipline steadily and often ; in fact, this seems to be 
one of the chief associations that the child would have 
with his father. ‘‘ What son is there whom his father 
chasteneth not?” ‘If ye be without chastisement, 
then are ye bastards and not sons. We have had fathers 
of our flesh which corrected us. They verily, for a few 
days, chastened us after their own pleasure.” So the 
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writer to the Hebrews writes to his Jew friends. They 
will be sure to recognize the appeal, for they were well 
aware of this counsel in their old books, “‘ My son, receive 
the chastening of thy father.” That is the perpetual 
refrain. It all sounds so singularly remote from our 
London experience, where no father can be induced to 
take up these wholesome measures of severity, and 
where home represents happy slackness free from disci- 
pline. No doubt the early Christian literature, both in 
and after the New Testament canon, does appear to 
repeat this kind of traditional language as if it were 
satisfactory. But it is always dangerous to argue from 
silence in a case where the literary remains in our hands 
are so scanty. It need not follow, as Dr. Burkitt sug- 
gests, that no one had ever understood our Lord, nor had 
learned to look on children with new eyes that He had 
enlightened. For here, certainly, in my text the Lord 
does take up childhood in that deeper sense with which 
we are now at last beginning to be familiar. Childhood 
is for him a wonder and a delight. It holds in itself a 
mystery ; it has a secret which it will take us all our 
time to catch and learn. It is we who are the stupid, 
who need education. It is we, the grown-ups, who have 
lost the cue and are ignorant of the way; and the 
children have it, and we know it, and we can only learn 
it from them. They have everything to teach us. We 
must sit at their feet and watch for their revelations, 
and see if we cannot win their insight, and labour to 
arrive at what they are already, and surrender ourselves 
to their impulses, and see the earth with their mind. 
They are within the shrine; they lie in Abraham’s 
bosom all the year, God being with them when “ we 
knew it not.’’ They need not pose themselves religi- 
ously, as we must, in attitudes of solemn thought ; 
they need not make efforts to attain to the far vision, 
Their angels do always behold quite easily and freely 
the face of their Father which is in heaven. Their 
souls are in the right poise; they are in touch with 
reality. The contact is made, the electric currents run 
to and fro. Something there is in the child, when it is 
utterly and naturally itself, which carries us far away 
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out of the prison-house, and sets us in the open sunlight 
of the fair fields of heaven, among the blooms of Para~- 
dise. What is it? What is this power of childhood 
which makes them our masters, from whom we must 
learn our lessons ? What makes them the teachers of 
a truth which is closed to us? We cannot put it into 
words, we cannot explain it. Only we must, by hook 
or by crook, discover the secret of this temper ; we must 
get inside, we must win the child’s heart. For, ‘‘ Jesus 
took a little child, and put him in the midst, and said: 
He that is greatest in the kingdom, let him be as this 
little child. Verily, verily, I say unto you, unless ye 
become as little children ye cannot enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

Ah, but it is gone from us, and how can we recover it ? 
How can we realize, in actual phrases and precise terms, 
what it is that gives this mystery, this moral dignity, 
this sanctity to childhood? What does it mean to 
become a little child ? Well, perhaps we can get at it 
best by recognizing what it is not. We know what we 
are, and it is the exact opposite of that. So our Lord 
said: ‘“‘ Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
Converted! We must be changed. That which we 
are now must go, must break up. We must become 
entirely different from that which, as grown-ups, we be- 
come. What are we, then, which a child would not be ? 
Let us detect that, and then abandon it. 

First we are, Isuppose, “‘ made up.” That is one thing 
about us which is most un-childlike. ‘‘ Made up ’’—it is 
all settled and done. A fixed idea of ourselves, of our 
habits, our merits, our gifts, our interests, has taken pos- 
session of us. We have a decided conception of what we 
like, of what we want, of what we propose to be and to 
do. We have taken up our limitations; we have hardened 
ourselves down under routine and convention, and we 
have settled in upon ourselves. There is no more to come 
of us than we know already ; there is no further possi- 
bility open now. We are walled in, we are shut up, it 
is our own doing. We have our own convictions about 
it, and nothing can shake them. Faults we have, and 
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we know them, and they are ours, and we do not suppose 
or imagine we can do without them. We have got used 
to them ; they are our deposit, our heritage. They are 
not very bad ones, perhaps, and we are thankful they 
are not worse. Anyhow, they and we are going to travel 
along together. Old habit has determined this for us ; 
it is our fate ; we are what we are ; we cannot help that. 
There is nothing more now to be expected from us than 
you can see in our shop window. There are our goods, 
take them or leave them ; we cannot alter. Our life has 
found its groove, its definite destiny. Every year fixes 
it into a stiffer shape, builds round it a tougher shell. 
We have long ago cast off all communications with 
remoter ideals. The channels through which new im- 
pulses might reach us are choked. Nothing can arrive. 
We crawl along our own chosen blind way like crabs, 
each shut down tight within the shell of his own egotism. 
Is that what we have come to, what we are slowly 
coming to be? Then that is what has got to be shat- 
tered into pieces, for all that is the antithesis of the 
child. Childhood is open to everything; childhood 
knows no fixity, no finality, no prison-house of routine, 
no shell of egotistic self-interest. Childhood is free, 
elastic, spontaneous, impulsive. It responds to every 
touch ; it moves under every influence ; it is sensitive 
to all novel arrivals. For its life is to grow. Its life, its 
hope, lies in knowing no limits to what it may become. 
It has no thought of ever stopping. It cannot imagine 
settling down with what is and being content. Why, it 
has not yet begun! The possibilities ahead are infinite ; 
the capacities that it may develop are unknown ; it has 
never taken their measure. It may change, and change, 
andchange. It may growimmeasurably better, stronger, 
richer, more glorious. It has adventures to face, risks to 
run, visions to follow, hopes to fulfil. The one thing it is 
quite clear about is that it will never remain what it is 
now. It will never dream of being satisfied with that. 
The present is a mere start on a career that knows no 
end. So much is going to be asked of it ; such great 
things are before it. It looks to flinging behind it all 
that it now has ; and-ever it will be found reaching?for- 
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ward to that which lies as yet untried and unachieved. 
That is the child, the child that we are meant to be, the 
child that will be greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
And the notes of this child-temper are therefore 

wonder and trust. Wonder! Have we, who are grown 
up, let life cease to be wonderful ? Has the earth grown 
drab, and hard, and naked to us? Are we aware of no 
strange secrets that haunt it, or of gleams that come 
and go, and call on us to follow? Have we despaired 
of being surprised at anything ? Have we lost hope ? 
Then we are no child. The child ever walks a-tiptoe, in 
a fairy world, trembling at the mysteries that encompass 
it about within the magic of their delight. Oh, what 
will come next ? Who can guess? What paths will 
open out? Into what tempting recesses? What are 
those eyes that follow it about, peeping through guarded 
trees ? What are those voices that haunt the delicate 
air ? , 

Ah! Walk warily ! 

With round eyes expectant ! 

Nursing a heart big with unutterable thoughts, 

Dreaming ever of what might be. 


That is how a child fares forward in this amazing 
world of ours ; and if we were but as children in it, we 
should know and perceive that it is all alive with wonder 
still, that it is still one undying miracle, that it is still 
charged with all the old mystic powers. God is in this 
place, and we knew it not ; angels pass and repass up 
and down the living stairs ; bushes still burn with reve- 
lations, voices cry to us under the stars, God moves 
about the gardens like a breath through the trees ; the 
flowers speak of it, the sea knows it, the heavens brood 
over it, and the heart of man hides it. It is all still 
about us, this heaven of our infancy, if only we will 
open our eyes, if only we will listen and watch. What 
may God not do with us yet ? Do we dare to give up 
hoping for a change ? Do we really propose to remain 
just what we are? What, with all those weary old sins 
of ours housed in the dark places, with all those maim- 
ing infirmities—crippling, disfigming, disgracing ? - In- 
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credible! Why, we may be made new; we may be born 
again. It is allreadytohappen. The Spirit blows where 
it listeth, coming and going we know not how. Andso 
in every one of us that is born of the Spirit. We can be 
changed, miracles can happen. The wonder may do its 
old work upon us, the old work that is always new. For 
Christ is still ours, and He has measureless hopes of 
us, and He has high work for us to do for Him. It is not 
ended. No doors are closed. You have only begun. 
There is so much to happen to you yet. Oh, be con- 
verted! Beasa little child again, lost in a great wonder. 

Wonder, and then trust. The child trusts in the 
strange world in which it finds itself ; it believes it to be 
its friend, it looks for it to be good to it. That is why 
it finds so much joy in bird and beast, and flower and 
field, and wood and sea. The child commits itself 
happily and freely to the powers that are at play, 
because it believes in their friendly intentions. It is sure 
that everybody means to be kind to it; it is shocked 
when it encounters ill-will and malice, and cannot under- 
stand it. It allows all novel surprises to find an easy 
way in, because it expects a good God to have many 
new things to say to it, and many beautiful things to 
show it, and many splendid deeds to do to it, and many 
good gifts to give to it. It walks in wonder and trust. 
Have we lost trust? Do we ever move along suspi- 
ciously, dreading harm, filled with alarm, fearful of what 
may befall, cynically contemptuous of the promises 
held out to us; conscious only of what is hard to us, 
and repellent and bitter and cruel in this world that 
we have grown used to? Are we peevish, querulous, 
envious, morbid, heedless of the good that may yet be 
ours, despising great expectations, hating most people 
that we meet, living without trust, without belief in the 
good? Then we are no children; we have lost our 
childhood ; the kingdom of heaven is closed to us. We 
must get changed ; we must get converted if we would 
enter it again. 

My brethren, we appeal to you to-day, once again, 
as every year, for the kingdom of heaven in East Lon- 
don. We lay before you, as usual, its needs and its 
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wants ; and its needs and its wants are greater almost 
than ever. Ah, it needs the child-heart of the con- 
verted man to help that kingdom to spread and grow. 
For only he will see it, only he will believe in it. No one 
who has ever dropped from his wonder and trust in the 
eternal miracle will have the heart to believe in what 
the kingdom of heaven in East London might mean. If 
anyone has settled down to the fixed facts as they are ; 
if anyone has come to accept the hard, habitual look of 
daily things, if anyone has hardened into a dull and 
cynical despair of any great change in the world as it is, 
then he will be hopeless of that kingdom, hopeless of 
East London, and languid and mean in his support of it 
to-day. He has grown up; he has lost touch with his 
true childhood, and he must be converted before he will 
be enabled to see what is going on in those dim, forlorn 
streets and desolate slums. We must leave him to find 
conversion. There is no good in looking to him for help. 
But we appeal to all here to-day in whom something of 
childhood still lives ; we appeal to all those who still look 
for tremendous things to happen, for strange powers to 
come into play, for amazing transformations in this life. 
We appeal to those who can trust in the efficacy of the 
Spirit blowing freely where it lists, to those who trust in 
the inexhaustible goodness of God Who can do all things, 
and Who can never fail. We appeal to all who dare to 
believe in the miracle that is to happen, in the mighty 
change that is even now at work; in the unseen splen- 
dour, in the glorious dawn of anew day. Ah, yes; and 
more. The child heart in us, if it have eyes to see this 
kingdom, will dare also to invoke Michael to bring this 
kingdom into play, to call for the flaming sword to 
devour evil, to look for the rush of God’s armies, and the 
casting out of the old serpent, the devil. In our dullness 
of grown-up age we shrink in, we fear; we have no 
courage to believe it; we lift no trumpet. But the 
child heart is unafraid. No terrors daunt it. It cannot 
endure the tyranny of wickedness, the cruelty of Mam- 
mon. It absolutely relies on the victory of God, on the 
eternal goodwill, on the security of righteousness. The 
child is strong, the child is unbeaten, the child lives in 
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the power of a deathless hope. If we want to see the 
Church of God move mightily forward against the flesh, 
the world, and the devil, if we desire to hear it seathe 
our sin with fiery judgment, if we want to see it press 
masterfully forward in its onset against the world’s 
iniquity, if we want it to reveal its nobility and great- 
ness, then we must remember Jesus and the little child. 
A converted Church will be a Church of power, a Church 
of judgment, a Church of victory. The hosts of God 
will go forward when a little child leads them. A con- 
verted Church—that is what would strike the world 
with terror. It would be irresistible ; it would cast out 
the old serpent. Pray we, then, for a Church converted, 
for a Church possessed of the simplicity and the courage 
of a little child. And give to this Fund to-day, as a 
pledge that, at least, you have the eyes of a child of 
God, and can see that the Kingdom of Heaven is come 
among us in our dreary midst, and that even now there 
is the rolling of the chariot wheels to be heard in the 
night, and behind the darkness the felt pressure of the 
’ hosts that are waiting for the signal that tells of Michael 
+ and of victory ! 


CHRISTIAN HUMILITY 


“ But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest 
room ; that when he that bade thee cometh, he may say unto 
thee, Friend, go up higher: then shalt thou have worship in the 
presence of them that sit at meat with thee. For whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.’’—LuKE xiv. 10, 11. 


So that is the result of being humble, is it? “‘ Go up 
higher ; have worship.’”’ Shall we not all do well to be 
humble at this rate? It will be easy enough to sit 
down meekly in the lower room, if our position of in- 
feriority has only got to last until someone arrives to bid 
us move uptoa more deserving situation. Isit, then, but 
a preliminary condition, this Christian humility, which 
we must pass through in order to leave it behind? Is 
it merely the proper mode by which to make our ap- 
proach to a higher dignity, by which to appeal to those 
who can authoritatively recognize and approve and pro- 
mote us? If so, we shall sit on there in the chosen 
place where humility so aptly reveals itself, always ex- 
pecting our probation to end, always listening for the 
good word that will release us from our self-imposed 
restraint. ‘‘ Friend, go up higher.’”’ How we shall leap 
to hear the salutation! How gaily we shall be off to 
receive our due reward ! 

Reward, that is the perilous word; yet thdt is the 
word of which the Gospel is never in the least afraid. It 
always parades rewards, and more especially in cases 
like that in my text, where it is emphasizing the moral 
necessity and self-forgetfulness of humility. It appears 
almost to revel in the irony by which it contrasts the 
surrendering of the sacrificing self and the immediate 
and abundant reward which its self-sacrifice is sure to 
reap. If, for instance, it is dwelling on those inner prac- 
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tices of devotion, which belong peculiarly to the pure 
will and the hidden intention, then it is just here that it 
delights in the refrain, ‘‘ Your Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward you openly.” Hide your prayers, 
hide your alms, hide your fasts; let no eye notice 
them; disguise them; seek no public recognition of 
them; have no regard to external opinion; have no 
ulterior purpose; seek no gain, no applause; be un- 
conscious of what you are doing; hush it all up from 
every eye, even your own ; let not your own left hand 
know what your right hand is doing; retreat back into 
the innermost chamber of your soul; and there, with- 
out the shadow of a passing movement of self-con- 
sciousness, lose the sense of yourself, and of your needs, 
and of your personal position in the absorption of 
prayer. Beat out of your inner will all egotistic desire 
by real spiritual fasts and scourgings, by the severe 
discipline that is worked out in those secret recesses of 
the soul, alone with yourself in the dark, with all doors 
shut, with all the world’s attention barred, with all that 
could blur or stain the pure intention of self-devotion 
utterly excluded and expunged, with the last remnant 
of egoism driven under and vanquished. Do all this, 
and then what happens? Why then your Heavenly 
Father, who sees all that has been done in the inner 
secrecy, flings open the doors, calls you out into the 
open, bids all eyes be turned upon you, signalizes far 
and wide His joyful approval, heaps upon you in full 
daylight the glad signs of His favour. ‘‘ Your Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward you openly.” This 
is the thrice-repeated refrain, as if our Lord would pro- 
claim this large final publicity of reward. 

Always it is so. It startles us in the paradoxes of the 
Sermon on the Mount. “‘ Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth.’ Everything shall be theirs. 
The great inheritance shall simply tumble into them’; 
gift upon gift, largess upon largess, victory upon vic- 
tory, royalty after royalty—all shall be theirs just be- 
cause they crept out of sight, and asked for nothing, and 
stripped themselves of desire, and forswore ambition, 
and abhorred triumph, and hated possession, and shrunk 
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from power, and lived only to make surrender. Because 
they wanted nothing, therefore they shall have every- 
thing; because they are meek, therefore the whole 
round earth shall be theirs for their royal inheritance. 

Is it not strange? Does it not surprise us again in 
the immortal answer to the craving Apostle : ‘‘ Behold ! 
we have left all and followed Thee. What shall we have 
therefore ?”’ Jesus said unto them, “ Verily, I say unto 
you, that ye who have followed me, in the regeneration, 
when the Son of Man shall sit onthe throne of His Glory, 
ye also shall sit with Me upon twelve thrones judging 
the tribes of Israel. And every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for My name’s sake, shall 
receive a hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” 
Is not that astonishing in its boldness? Is not that 
charged with unflinching moral audacity ?} What does 
it all mean? Do we work for rewards ? And if that is 
incredible, if that is exactly what is forbidden, why 
then this emphatic insistence on rewards? Why are 
they not rigorously excluded from sight, from con- 
sideration ? Why are we not prohibited from having 
any knowledge of them? Why are they introduced 
at all, to confuse our motives, to trouble our intentions ? 
How can we take our humble place in the lower room 
in the true spirit of humiliation and detachment, now 
that we have once had the picture forced upon us, of a 
host hurrying forward to draw us out and to lead us up 
with his “ Friend, go up higher ? ” If we had only never 
been told of the possibility, we should be able to exclude, 
or forget, considerations of place and dignity. Howcan 
we help being self-conscious if we are told that at any 
moment this may be our reward, “ Friend, go up higher. 
He that humbleth himself shall be exalted ”’ ? 

Now I suppose that the Gospel’s boldness in em- 
phasizing rewards is its way of glorying in the thorough- 
ness of its freedom from their temptation. This is its 
favourite way of expressing moral truths by irony and 
paradox. It flaunts its liberty to take risks ; it flings 
defiance at the peril which it appears to invoke. “ Lose 
your life,” it cries, “‘ and you will save it.” But if you 
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lose it with a view to saving it, you have never lost it at 
all! To lose your life is to lose it without a thought 
beyond. If you allow a touch of calculation to discolour 
the impulse of self-sacrifice, then the sacrifice is tainted 
and the security of the reward is all cancelled. The 
reward can never come except to those who look not for 
it. That is why they are rewarded—because they could 
not have expected it. 

We see, then, how amazingly confident the Gospel is 
that it can secure this absolute purity of motive which 
makes reward innocent. It supposes that men can really 
attain to acting on motives which prohibit all idea of 
ulterior personal interest ; it supposes men capable of 
such love for Christ’s Name that they will forsake every- 
thing without a thought beyond the joy of doing it for 
Him ; it supposes that men will be ready to lose them- 
selves from sheer surrender to the love of God; it sup- 
poses that we can be so clear from all suspicion of a second 
thought for ourselves that it will do us no harm at all to 
be told how glorious the end will be; it supposes that 
we can So sincerely and genuinely desire the lower room 
that it will be safe for us to hear the salutation, ‘‘ Friend, 
go up higher.” 

But why, then, we still ask, shall there be this revel- 
ling in the delight of the rewards? Why should the 
Gospel imperil, at least, the sincerity-of motive by parad- 
ing the blessed result ? Why not take the highest line 
and demand a self-sacrifice which is complete ? Why 
these half-measures ? Would it not be nobler, after all, 
to lose one’s life and never to find it again? Are not 
those Oriental religions more heroic which ask of the 
Ego that it should die utterly to itself—die to desire, 
die to consciousness ? Surely Nirvana is the true goal 
of abnegation. Surely, to kill selfishness we must kill 
the self. The true ideal would never end with the re- 
warding invitation which renews all the old egotistic 
perils, “Friend, come up higher; thou shalt have 
worship.” 

So we often say, but so the Gospel never says. And 
why ? Because it is a Gospel of life, of growth, and of 
glory. God means man to attain fullness of life. Christ 
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comes that man may have life, ‘and have it even more 
and more abundantly. He looks for no meagre abnega- 
tions that lead to nothing ; He abhors all forms of mere 
negation and nihilism, of absorption into the uncon- 
scious ; He has nothing to do with flight, or refusal, or 
retreat, or abandonment of the world in despair, or of 
death into nothingness. In Christ, on the contrary, the 
personal, individual man is to put out all his powers; he 
is to arrive at his full manhood ; he is to be quickened 
into richer and richer development. Consciousness is to 
become more and more tingling with life, more and 
more keen on victorious adventures. It is to be ever 
moving on from glory to glory ; it is to attain its end in 
gladness. Therefore the Gospel of Christ cannot stop 
short in the negations, in the deaths, in the forsakings, 
in the self-sacrifices ; it must go on to contemplate and 
to display the excellent achievements that will follow. 
Christian asceticism is only the recoil by which the 
spirit may leap further forward on its journey towards 
the glorious close. And Christianity, therefore, is 
pledged to uphold the vision of a humanity that ever 
advances in splendour of effort, in fulfilment of desire, 
in consummation of joy. It must utter the prevailing 
cry which for ever evokes from man a yet fairer service, 
a yet nobler attainment. ‘Friend, go up _ higher. 
Thou shalt henceforth have worship. He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” 

“ Friend, go up higher.” Fulfilment, achievement, 
the kingdom of glory, the open manifestation—these 
are what Christianity pledges itself to attain; and its 
special wonder is that it discovers in humility, in self- 
abandonment, the secret by which splendid excellence 
of life is to be won. Humility leads, it declares, not to 
abstention but to fulfilment, not to withdrawal but to 
victory. By humility man goes up higher. That is our 
Gospel. 

How is this ? Because, according to the law of grace, 
all the emptying of self is an admittance of God into 
action within the self. According to the measure with 
which man distrusts himself, denies himself, negates him- 
self, God in Christ enters, fills, takes possession, uses, 
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feeds. Christ takes up the room left vacant ; Christ 
pours in His own life abundantly ; Christ makes all His 
own. As the man dies to himself, he becomes alive in 
Christ ; he expands, he is transfigured, he is glorified. 
And the greater the glory, the less is it his own. The 
more glory there is in him, the more he recognizes its 
true source outside himself. His own transfiguration 
then intensifies his humility; its very glory fills him 
with shame. He can but run forward, as it were, rending 
his clothes, like those two Apostles, whom the heathen 
at Lystra began to worship as God, saying, “ Sirs, why do 
ye these things?’ He can but cry out in an agony of 
sincerity, “‘ It is not I that live ; it could not be mine, 
this amazing life ; it owes nothing to me; it isto mea 
strange wonder, a startling surprise, a miracle of grace. 
This life in me is a revelation of what God can do with 
so poor and mean a thing as Iam. To think that He 
should be so forgiving, so generous, so true, so full of 
power! Indeed, indeed, it is not I that live, but Christ 
that liveth in me, and the life that I now live in the flesh 
I live by the faith of Jesus Christ, Who loved me and 
gave Himself for me.” 

Humility makes this entry of God possible. And this 
entry of God must always show itself abroad in its 
power to lift, to change, to exalt. Humility, therefore, 
if it be genuine, is bound to have these consequences, is 
bound to result in glorious achievement, in growing 
excellence, in surprising rewards. And the humility 
that wins the answer in reward does not cease to be 
what it was ; rather it finds in the reward a reason for a 
yet deeper humility. How can it bear to seem to be the 
organ of such excellent achievement ? It is humbled to 
the dust by recognizing what God does in and through 
it. It cries aloud with Isaiah, ““ Woe is me! Iama 
man of unclean lips and mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of Hosts.” 

Thus, humility increases as the glory given it increases ; 
and at each fresh outburst of this deepest humility a yet 
loftier office is set us. Because Isaiah cried his ‘“ Woe is 
me,’’ therefore he is the chosen prophet whose lips shall 
be purged with the burning coal. Because Simon Peter 
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is abashed into penitent humilidtion, therefore he is 
the chosen apostle, ‘‘ Feed My sheep. Follow Me ; from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.’”’ Because the soul 
seeks ever and ever a yet lower room for itself, therefore 
there is the continuous invitation always opening out to 
it new advances—“ Friend, go up higher; and yet 
higher ; and higher.” 

That is the whole secret of Christian growth; it grows 
by growthin humility. Far from the rewards corrupting 
its humility, they provoke it ; for the reward, the result, 
is what God Himself works in the soul ; it is the signal 
proof that He is there ; and, therefore, the more visible 
and unmistakable the reward, the greater the evidence 
that it is God alone who achieves all that is achieved. 
And as the assurance grows that it is Christ Who does 
it, the greater becomes the abasement, the sense of 
unworthiness in the soul that is so blessed. _ 

Two things follow from this which we may just notice. 
First, that humility is quite real. We are not asked by 
Christianity to take a false measure of ourselves, to pre- 
tend to be less deserving than we aie. We have not to 
take a lower estimate of our powers and gifts than is 
true. On the contrary, humility is the only temper 
which takes the absolutely true and exact measure of 
the facts. We are, as a fact, nothing at all except what 
we become through being in Christ. We have nothing 
of our own, nothing except sin. It is sin, because it is 
our own; that is what makes it sin. Our true life is 
never our own. We cannot live in ourselves ; we have 
no origination, no initiation in ourselves. All that we 
are or can be comes into us out of God, and carries us 
out of its own energy back into God. Humility is 
simply the precise and sincere recognition of this, the 
true inner law of our life. Humility, then, is our one 
true relation to the reality of things. 

And, secondly, we note that humility and its rewards 
are not so much to be thought of as consecutive, but as 
contemporaneous. We do not really first lose our life in 
order that we may gain it ; but by losing it andin the act 
of losing it we gain it. They are simply the obverse and 
reverse of the same act. We go on losing it, and so go on 
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gaining it. The first condition is no mere preliminary ; 
it never ceases to be the one condition on which the 
result takes place. The impulse, the instinct to seek the 
lower place, is itself the secret of a responsive discovery 
by which we find ourselves translated to a higher room. 

‘Friend, go up higher.’”’ The Christian life is a life of 
energy, of aspiration, of exaltation, of heroic ambition. 
Always it is mounting on eagles’ wings, always it is in- 
heriting new powers. Meekness is not weakness, but the 
secret of all our strength ; for if we only distrust and 
deny ourselves, and trust entirely in the force of God, 
acting in us, there is nothing that we cannot aspire to do ; 
there is no glory that may not be achieved, no adven- 
ture too hazardous to risk, no hope too splendidly 
daring. ‘“‘I can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me.” That is St. Paul’s confident asser- 
tion. Because he can do nothing, because he is crucified, 
because he is dead to himself, because he confesses him- 
self to be the chief of sinners, because he is weak, and 
worthless, and empty, and vain, therefore for that very 
reason there is nothing that he cannot do. Therefore he 
labours more abundantly than they all, yet not he but 
the grace of God in him. Our worthlessness is the 
measure of our worth. If once we knew our own un- 
worthiness, then in would pour the full tide of God’s 
energy to fill our emptiness, to recoup our failure. “‘ With 
God all things are possible.’’ Now, with God, and in God, 
we may dream the great dreams ; we may set out on the 
heroic hope ; we may nourish the vast ambition. 

It is vital to remember this in a day like our own, 
when all depends on the faith that we sustain in a far-off 
social ideal. If we thought of ourselves, how could we 
ever dare to dream of a new earth purged of its sorrow ; 
of a New Jerusalem made clean, and fair, and honour- 
able ? How could we dare to tell out the good news of a 
day that shall yet dawn upon the suffering and the 
oppressed ? Would our puny efforts ever avail to bring 
it about ? Would our miserable cowardliness ever 
survive the strain of the attempt ? Would our wretched 
selves not disprove our promises and disgrace our 
Gospel ? How could they to whom we gave the message 
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believe us as they took note of what we are? What 
resources could they give us credit for? Would they 
not laugh in our faces at our presumption ? 

Nay, we could not, remembering what we are, have 
the impudence or the vanity to believe that the world 
might be won for God. Only by flinging ourselves out 
of our sight ; only by bitter confessions of our shame 
and of our impotence ; only by hiding ourselves down 
in the lower room ; only by surrendering all trust in our 
own goodness, in our own resolution, our own right 
arm; only by utter self-abasement—only so can we 
recover our belief in the power of the Gospel of Christ 
to redeem man, and to renew the face ofthe earth. Only 
so can we take up the higher cause, and bear the banner, 
and step out in the ranks of the hosts of God, and follow 
in the train of the warring Christ. Each glance back at 
ourselves takes all the heart out of us ; we faint, we fail, 
we lapse. How can it be done ? How can it be true ? 
What are we that we should do it ? Alas! alas! just 
look at our poverty, we say. 

Yes, look! look again. And as the look discloses to 
you your own powerlessness, you will know that it can 
never be you who will do it—not you, but another in you 
—another who arrives and fills, another who can arrive 
into you, and fill you, just according to the measure with 
which you have abandoned your own self-trust. He is 
come into the empty place which you have surrendered 
to him ; and He now will and can make Himself glorious 
in and through you. You will be swept into His action, 
into His mighty purpose; you will be used for His 
splendid ends. ‘Friend,’ He is crying, “come up 
higher.; go up higher.” 

There is so much to be done ; such high and splendid 
things are going forward ; such hopes are stirring ; such 
sacrifice is needed ; such calls are in the air for heroic 
souls who can venture all for the good cause. God’s 
work is up. God's flag is flying, and you are wanted. 
It has to be achieved through you. 

Oh, then, humble yourself that you may be exalted . 
surrender yourself that you may receive the vocation ; 
yield yourself to God that He may move forward through 
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you to His victory; in the Name of Him Who, by this 
same law of spiritual advance, went up so high because 
He had gone so low ; and because He had emptied Him- 
self of His Godhead, and been found in the fashion of a 
man, and had humbled Himself to death, even the death 
upon the cross, “ was therefore by God highly exalted 
and given a name that is above every name, that at 
the name of Jesus, every knee should bow, and every 
tongue should confess that Jesus is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.” 


THE KING OF TERRORS 


“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that, when He shall 
appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. And 
every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as 
He is pure.’”’—1 JOHN ii. 2, 3. 


I sUPPOSE all of us hover between two ways of regarding 
death, which appear to be in hopeless contradiction with 
each other. First, there is the familiar and instinctive 
recoil from it as embodying the supreme and irrevocable 
disaster. It isthe impossible, the incredible thing. No- 
thing leads up to it, nothing prepares for it. It simply 
traverses every line on which life runs, cutting across every 
hope on which life feeds, and every intention which gives 
to life significance. It makes all we do here meaningless 
andempty. “ Vanity, vanity, allis vanity.” Everything 
goes to one place, good and bad, just and unjust ; happy 
and unhappy, rich and poor, all lie down together in one 
common ruin. All are cut off by the same blind inex- 
orable fate. So stated it is so inexplicable, so ruthless, 
so blundering—this death that we must die. It is the 
cruel ambush into which we are snared. It is the pit of 
destruction. It wrecks, it defeats, it shatters. Can any 
end be more untoward, more irrational than this? Its 
methods are so cruelly accidental, so wickedly fantastic 
and freakish. We never can tell when or how its blow 
will fall. It may be, no doubt, that it may come to the 
very old as the fitting close of an honourable life. But 
how often it smites, without discrimination, as if it had 
no law! It makes its horrible breach in our gladness 
with careless and inhuman disregard of us. We get 
no consideration from it. Often and often it stumbles 
in like an evil mischance, like a feckless misfortune. Its 
shadow falls across our natural sunlight, and we are 
swept off into some black abyss. There is no light or 
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hope in the grave ; there is no reason to be wrung out 
of it. Life is the only reality, the only truth. Death is 
mere blindness, mere negation. ‘“‘ Death cannot praise 
Thee, O God; the grave cannot celebrate Thee. The 
living, the living ; they only can praise Thee, as I do 
this day.”’ 

So the Scripture cried out long ago. So we cry in our 
angry protest, in our bitter anguish, as the ancient 
trouble reasserts its ancient tyranny over us to-day. 
It is man’s natural recoil. And the Word of God recog- 
nizes it and gives it vigorous expression. 

But, then, there is another aspect altogether which 
death can wear for us. It is that which first comes tous, 
perhaps, as we look down upon the quiet face, so cold 
and white, of one who has been very near and dear to us. 
There it lies in possession of its own secret. It knows it 
all. So we seem to feel. And what the face says in its 
sweet silence to us as a last message from the one whom 
we loved is: ‘‘ Death is nothing at all. It does not 
count. I have only slipped away into the next room. 
Nothing has happened. Everything remains exactly 
as it was. ]am_ I, and you are you, and the old life that 
we lived so fondly together is untouched, unchanged. 
Whatever we were to each other, that we are still. Call 
me by the old familiar name. Speak of me in the easy 
way which you always used. Put no difference into 
your tone. Wear no forced air of solemnity or sorrow. 
Laugh as we always laughed at the little jokes that we 
enjoyed together. Play, smile, think of me, pray for 
me. Let my name be ever the household word that it 
always was. Let it be spoken without an effort, without 
the ghost of a shadow upon it. Life means all that it 
ever meant. It is the same as it ever was. There is 
absolute and unbroken continuity. What is this death 
but a negligible accident ? Why should I be out of 
mind because I am out of sight ? I am but waiting for 
you, for an interval, somewhere very near, just round 
the corner. All is well. Nothing is hurt ; nothing is 
lost. One brief moment and all will be as it was before. 
How we shall laugh at the trouble of parting when we 
meet again!” 
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So the face speaks. Surely while we speak there is a 
smile flitting over it ; a smile as of gentle fun at the 
trick played us by seeming death. It is not death; 
nobody is dead. It would be too ludicrous to suppose it. 
What has death to do with us? How can we die? 
Everything that we cared for and loved exists. Physical 
death has no meaning, no relation to it. Reason refuses 
to bring the two together. There is no common term. 
Nothing that we see in this dead material now laid out 
under our eyes represents or involves or includes the 
thing that was or is alive. That which we loved is not 
here. Thatisall. It has dropped out. It has slid away. 
We are as sure of this as we are of our own identity. We 
cannot conceive any other possibility. Reason and 
imagination alike repudiate it. 

And, as we stand there, death seems such a very little 
thing. What really matters is the life with its moral 
quality, its personal characteristics, its intense and vivid 
charm, its individual experiences, its personal story ; the 
tone of its voice, the pressure of its presence felt as 
surely now as once through eye and hand ; the tender- 
ness, the beauty, the force of the living will—its faults, 
and its struggles, and its victories, and its maturity, and 
its quivering affection. What has death to do with 
these ? They are our undying possession. 


Still are your pleasant voices, 
Your nightingales awake. 
For death he taketh all away, 

But these he cannot take. 


There is no severance, no gulf fixed. We can send out 
hearts over the silent frontier into the secret land. We 
hold converse with them that are gone from us. Nota 
tie is cut. They know it, we know it. The spirit bands 
hold. We can be content to bury this poor body, left 
behind, out of sight. It has nothing in it that really 
counts. We can be quiet and calm over it. There need 
be no violent distress. All that matters shall go on as if 
death had never been. His 
iv’ Have we not all felt like that now and again standin, 
by the bed? True, we shall not be able to keep that 
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mind. Alas! it will pass from us. The long, horrible 
silence that follows when we become aware of what we 
have lost out of our daily intercourse by the withdrawal 
of the immediate presence will cut its way into our 
souls. We shall feel it impossible to keep at the high | 
level without a word, without a sign, to reassure us of its 
truth. The blank veil will hang on unlifted, unstirred. 
Not a glimpse to be had of the world inside and beyond ! 
How black, how relentless, this total lack of tangible 
evidence for the certainty that we believe in! Once 
again the old terror will come down upon us. What is it 
that happens over there ? What are the dead about ? 
Where are they ? How picture it ? How speak of it ? 
It is all blind, dismal, unutterable darkness. We grope 
in vain. We strain our eyes in vain. ‘ Oh, death is, 
after all, a fearful thing,’”’ so we say with the old cringing 
fear that clings to the known, the familiar scene, and 
abhors the untravelled bourne. 

Yes, but for all that our high mood was real, though 
it passes. It was a true experience ; it gave us authentic 
intelligence. We were better able to win an insight into 
the real heart of things as we stood there by the bed- 
side of the dead in spiritual exaltation, with every capa- 
city raised to its highest level, than now when we are 
drawn under the drag of the days, submerged, unnerved, 
wearied, out of spirits, disheartened. Therefore it is our 
reasonable act of faith to stand by our highest experi- 
ence, and to assert its validity even when its light has 
faded out of our lives and we have sunk back again 
under the shadows. Though we have returned to the 
twilight of the valleys, yet we will ever recall the moment 
when we stood upon the sunlit heights and saw the far 
horizons. It was a true value that we then gave to life 
and death. That act of insight cannot be disproved or 
discredited ; even though there be a counter judgment 
which will not be gainsaid, and which still presses its 
conclusion with anxious and penetrating insistence. 

Our task is to deny neither judgment, but to combine 
both. The contrasted experiences are equally real, 
equally valid. Howcanthey be reconciled ? That isthe 
question. Only through their reconciliation can the 
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fitness of our human experience be preserved in its 
entirety. How shall this be done? Is it not through 
the idea of growth? We are in a condition of process, 
of growth, of which our state on earth is but the pre- 
liminary condition. And this must mean that in one 
sense we know all that lies before us; and in another 
that we know nothing of it. 

“ Brethren, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.” Think that well over. 
We are now the sons of God. That we can know for 
certain. That is a direct and absolute experience. And 
that means that we are already now that which we shall 
be hereafter. ‘‘ There is no other world.”’ So said the 
crooked spirit of Voltaire. For the ‘‘ other world ” has 
come here. It is already over here with us, on our side. 
Its powers are ours. We are in possession of its re- 
sources. We have been born into it, born of its spirit, 
born in its freedom. Within us its secret is germinally 
lodged. “‘ Our life is hid with Christ in God.” The 
channels are open ; communications pass. 

It is no novel world, then, into which we shall enter 
when we pass away, but our own familiar world in which 
we shall have had our conversation and fellowship. 
Therefore, from this point of view, death is but an acci- 
dent. Nothing is broken in our vital continuity. What 
we shall be there will be the inevitable continuation and 
development of what we are now and here. We shall 
simply go on being what we already are, only without 
disguise, without qualification. We shall use the same 
forces, live according to the same methods, be governed 
by the same motives, realize the same intention. We 
are what we shall be. That is why, standing by the dead, 
we know nothing for them is changed. We are to use the 
same language as of old, to think of them under the 
same form, to follow them with our intimate and habitual 
familiarities. Yes, for they are what they were. Death 
does not count. 

And yet, and yet ‘it doth not yet appear what we 

shall be.” “ It doth not yet appear.” Ah! How dread- 
fully true that is! Even though it be ever so true that 
this after state will be an outgrowth from what we are, 
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yet we can have no notion beforehand of what the out- 
growth will actually mean. We can see nothing ahead. 
No hint reaches us to interpret it. How can we picture 
it 2? How can we give it concrete and actual expression ? 
We gaze and gaze, and the abyss is blind and black. 
Death shuts fast the door. Beyond the darkness hides 
its impenetrable secret. Not a sound comes back! Not 
a cry reaches us! Dumb! Dumb as the night, that 
terrifying silence! ‘‘ It doth not yet appear.’’ Gaze as 
we may, we can make nothing of it. The very fact that 
it will be the inevitable result of what we are has its 
terrors as much as its consolations. Alas ! what will the 
result be ? What will show itself to be the issue of our 
days on earth? Whocan say? And therefore it is a 
fearful thing to go out into the night alone, carrying 
the irrevocable past—to be changed we know not 
how, to remain in our alarming identity through the 
change, to be ourselves for ever and ever under unim- 
aginable conditions which no experience enables us to 
anticipate or forestall. Dreadful, the darkness, the 
silence of the unknown adventure. We know nothing 
of what will befall. Only we know that all which is 
already ours, by living experience, by intimate attach- 
ment, will be gone. The warmth of present companion- 
ship, the comfort of familiar habits, the loving intimacy 
of deep and dear associations, the tender presence of 
this fond earth, the joy, the love, the hands that touch, 
the voices that charm, the hearts that beat. Ah! woe, 
woe! They must be surrendered. We go out stripped 
of all that has made us intelligible to ourselves, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be. Death, then, 
must retain its terror, even though it is but a stage in 
our growth, the terror of the unknown, the terror of loss, 
the terror of finality to what have been hitherto the 
movements of our very life. 

Yet, beloved, if we recall the idea of growth, then we 
can afford to be in ignorance of what lies ahead ; we can 
afford to live solely in the present hour. We can afford 
to be stripped of our earthly investiture, and go out into 
the naked silence of the beyond, because still through 
being sons of God we have secured to us the very powers 
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which will avail us in the untravelled land. We are 
already equipped with all that we can ever need. We 
shall hold in our hands the resources which will justify 
themselves under those strange conditions in the unseen 
world. We can never be found wanting if we are true to 
ourselves. We can never fail over these if we cling to 
what God has already given. The method by which we 
control life here and now is the very method which will 
hold good there. The strength which is now our stay 
will prove itself still our strength there. We shall use 
the same forces, we shall rely on the same assurances, 
we shall feed on the same food, we shall grow by the 
same process, we shall follow the same laws, we shall 
pray the same players, we shall rejoice in the same 
hopes, we shall speak the same language. All that is 
ours now will be ours then. For we are already sons of 
God ; already we are in Jesus; already we are of His 
Body ; already we live by His life and taste His pardon 
and His peace. The Jesus whom we see and know now, 
is the Jesus whom we shall still see and know then ; 
only, since we shall see Him nearer we shall grow more 
like Him ; since we know Him better, we shall be more 
closely conformed to His image. 

Ah! why need we know more? Why should we be 
afraid of the great venture ? We have Jesus now, and 
even now we can make ourselves more ready to draw 
closer to Him. We can begin to purify ourselves even as 
He is pure, to make ourselves more utterly His in the 
sure hope that at last we shall see Him as He is. 

Brethren, to-day these two moods which we have 
rehearsed are peculiarly ours—the mood of violent re- 
coil, the mood of quiet continuity. To-day the white 
light of Pentecost pours itself around us, and we know 
ourselves to be in possession of the first fruits of the 
Spirit. Yet the white light breaks itself against the 
blackness of a closed coffin, flung up before the eyes of all, 
to embody the irreparable disaster of a death which has 
touched the very heart of our National life. Sinister and 
silent the coffin lies there in the sunlight, and its very 
pomp of state makes its silence more sinister yet. We 
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shall creep round it in dismay as it lies in Westminster 
Hall. Is this all that is left ? Is this the end of that 
Royal splendour of life? Ah, then death is a dreadful 
thing. It is blind. It is dumb. It is stupid. What 
does it hold in it? “‘ We know not yet what we shall 
be.” ‘‘ We know not.’”’ We can tell nothing of what the 
change will mean to the dead. For a change it will most 
certainly be. “We shall be made like unto Him.” 
What will that not involve? What purging? What 
cleansing ? How much of ourselves that is now part and 
parcel of our nature must go, must be cut away, if we 
are ever to be like Him? ‘‘ We shall see Him as He is.” 
So the text says. Can you and I bear so to see Him? 
Dare we make the awful venture ? Who can endure 
such a sight and not die ? Who would not shrink from 
so fierce a test ? So this unknown experience which 
awaits us on the far side is charged with the terror of 
the unknown. We flinch from it as we look merely at 
the isolated coffin awaiting its last burial, the symbol 
of disaster. Oh that we might be left inside the 
familiar conditions that are ours already! They may not 
be wholly good, but at least they are known. They 
are our own. We must cling to them with the despera- 
tion of habit. As for the far beyond, it may have its 
wonder and its joys. But we cannot be sure. “‘ We 
know not now what we shall be.”” If that black coffin 
were all, then, we should be left to these blind 
_ broodings. 

So that black coffin harbours its black secret. But 
over it and round it and about it the light of Whit- 
suntide, sweeps in to scatter all our fears. Why are 
we afraid ? Have we not the gift of the Spirit ? Has 
it not swept in upon us with a mighty wind? Is it 
not in our heart as a fire? Surely it has become our 
very Own possession, one with our very life. And the 
Spirit which we now possess is itself the Life of all Life, 
the Life of the Life beyond death. It isthe Eternal Life of 
God. And yet it is here, as our earnest of the hereafter, 
as our pledge and guerdon of all that must follow. 
What will follow we know not. Why should we? We 
must wait until we experience it in order to know. But 
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whatever it is, it will be the outcome of what we are. 
It will be the work of the same Spirit who works in us 
to-day. 

And in the power of the Spirit we are already passed 
from death unto life. Death is behind us, not in front. 
“Ye were dead.” ‘‘ Ye were baptized by the Spirit into 
Christ’s death.’”’ The old sinful self, the man after the 
flesh, the old Adam in us, is already under the doom of 
death. It is stricken with a mortal blow. The grip of 
death has overtaken it. It is given over to death, with 
its greeds and lusts, with its envies and cruelties, with 
its meannesses and deceits. It is dead. It must be 
buried. We can commit it to the worm of destruction, 
to the avenging fire, without a shudder, without a fear. 
For it is not ours now. We have shaken ourselves free. 
We are in the Spirit. We have passed over on to the 
other side. Now, even now, brethren, we are the sons 
of God ; we have the Spirit of Him Who says: “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life; He that believeth on 
Me, though he die, yet shall he live. And whoso liveth 
and believeth on Me shall never die.”’ 

Stand on the strong Word. In its strength you can 
even now use your remaining days to bury that which 
is already dead. You can strip off the clinging gar- 
ments of decay, the deceits of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. Has not the Spirit in you convicted you of 
sin? Has it not shown you the deadly thing that must 
be rooted out ? In this light, this Pentecost, you know 
your sin, your own personal sin, the sin that is under 
condemnation. 

Well, let this sin go, then. Uproot it. Cut it away. 
Bury it. Burn it out. Die to it. Kill it. You can, 
for you are a son of God, and the spirit of sonship will 
do its good work in you. It will slay in you the thing 
that offends. It will kill in you that sin which is the 
only sting in death. It will expel the devil from you 
who alone has power in death. It gives you the weapon. 
Trust the sword of the Spirit. Yieldtoit. Let the dead 
things go, and lay hold on life. Purify yourself as He 
bids you Who is pure. Then the old will drop away 
from you, and the new wonder will begin. You will find 
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yourself already passed from death to life, and far 
ahead strange possibilities will open out beyond the 
power of your heart to conceive. For, “‘it doth not yet 
appear what you shall be.” Only, you will somehow 
become aware of what it might mean to become more 
and more like to the Lord Jesus Whom you adore, as 
more and more in the infinite amazement of an ever- 
growing surprise you learn to see Him as He really is. 


CHRIST THE TEACHER 


“ Rabbi, we know that Thou art a Teacher come from God.” 
JOHN iii. 2. 


Two single and supreme teachers stand out as the 
source and spring both of our secular and of our spiritual 
life. First, at the head of all our secular thinking, stands 
the familiar figure of Socrates. From him it takes its 
date. He is the mark at which the ancient world ceased 
to be, and the modern world began. The form that our 
thought and our speech take to-day, the way we look at 
things, our modes of argument, of discovery, of examina- 
tion, our normal mental attitude and temper, our stan- 
dards of accuracy, of consistency, of truth, our modes of 
social intercourse, our art of conversation, our intelli- 
gibility, our sanity, our very tricks of phrase and ex- 
pression—all of these can be traced back directly to this 
strange and delightful personality. He set the lines 
within which Western reason has found its ultimate 
working base. We have never left them behind. His 
dialectical distinctions, his framework, his mode of 
definition, have passed into our blood and bone. And he 
produced this historic impression solely by surrendering 
himself to the office of a teacher. To this he gave his 
whole life. For this he died. He had no other function, 
no other opportunity. He simply taught the group of 
young men who gathered round him. 

And as we think of him moving freely in the sunlight, 
before the eyes of all, with his band of disciples who 
gave themselves wholly up to his magical and com- 
manding sway, and loved to hear him talk, how can we 
help remembering that other cluster of young men 
gathered round their strange and enthralling Leader, 
moving to and fro with Him wherever He passed, 
whether in the fields of Galilee, or the hills beyond the 
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lake, or in the streets of Jerusalem, absorbed in His con- 
versation, drinking in His wisdom, the school to which 
He committed His secret, the little children who sat at 
His feet, as to them He gives all that He had been sent 
to give, consecrating Himself to the supreme task of 
depositing in their loving hearts the whole message that 
He had to deliver to the world. 

He was, no doubt, to reveal Himself in other and 
fuller characters. He was to be through death their Re- 
deemer, their Reconciliation ; and, through His Resur- 
rection, their King and their Life and their Reality and 
their Salvation. But all this is hidden as yet. During 
His days with them on earth, He is, primarily and essen- 
tially, just their Master, their Teacher. They know Him 
by no other name, at first, than that of “‘ Rabbi.” And 
still to the very end that is the title that claims all their 
affection and loyalty—‘ Rabboni,’” my Teacher. In 
that character our Lord made His first presentation of 
Himself. He chose the office of teacher as His best 
medium. He adopted it as a profession. He assumed it 
in its definite and technical type. He was recognized 
and saluted by the professors as one of themselves. 
““ Rabbi,” said the master in Israel, ‘‘ we know that 
Thou art a Teacher come from God.” 

It is interesting to see why in both cases the stress and 
strain of an historical situation had forced into peculiar 
prominence the responsibility of the teacher. At the 
earlier date a new world had opened out upon that little 
group of Hellenic states which had hitherto lived a life 
shut up to themselves. Till then local custom had been 
sufficient to determine their moral and religious out- 
look. Life had been racial, tribal, municipal. Whatever 
was habitual was right. Suddenly barriers had dropped ; 
travel was open to them ; strange people, strange times, 
came within their experience, and in each there was a 
different code of justice, a different rule of custom. 
What were they to think ? Where were they to look for 
authoritative guidance ? How were they to behave ? 
What moral security could they rely upon? Hitherto 
each had known as a citizen his duty in his native place. 
Now, as a citizen of the world, he must trust to 
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his own wits, his own conscience. How could he equip 
himself ? 

And in the answer to this demand appeared the 
teacher. He was the man who stepped in where the 
traditional authorities had lapsed. He could fit a man for 
right behaviour under any circumstances. He would 
qualify him to be on a moral level with all emergencies. 
These teachers charmed and held the world’s attention ; 
round them, to their school of life, the young men, 
in need of help, swarmed. They moved from city 
to city, glorious in the adoration roused by the new 
learning. They were named Sophists. And amid 
them, but not of them, undertaking the like task, recog- 
nizing the same need, meeting the same demand, out- 
stepped that curious, ugly, yet most fascinating figure, 
the figure of the greatest teache1 ever born to man— 
Socrates. : 

And if the stress laid on teaching was sharp in his day 
it was yet sharper and more urgent in the day of our 
Lord. For then the whole national and religious 
existence of Israel had been driven to depend on the 
teacher for its power to endure. Just remember how 
desperate the situation had become. Their spiritual 
life had been identified by Divine authority with their 
existence as a compact and self-contained nationality, 
in close touch with its central citadel, cut off wholly 
from all contact with alien races, and separated by 
stringent moral frontiers and codes of custom from all 
possible intermixture with the Gentile world. So the 
sacred Book conceived it, and by that ideal regulated 
every scrap of normal habit. Yet the whole of this 
ideal was shattered to fragments. The compact national 
self-sufficiency and freedom were gone. The people 
were scattered, loose and detached, over the cities of a 
vast Gentile Empire, compelled to mingle with Gentile 
swarms, almost lost, it might seem, in the enormous 
populations that jostled each other in the crowded 
slums of Babylon, or Corinth, or Rome, or Alexandria. 
What was to be done ? The Book could not explain ; 
and, moreover, there were thoughts and needs and 
experiences set going by these new conditions which 
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the Book had not included in its pages. They were com- 
pelled, by force of facts, by pressure of disaster, to 
transfigure the old hopes and to fling their thoughts out 
towards new ideals of resurrection and judgment to 
come, and apocalyptic vision. Who could helpto sustain 
the old hope ? Who could help to express it to new 
conditions. q 

There was only one answer: the teacher, the Scribe, 
the Rabbi—he, and he alone. The prophet had ended 
his work in the creation of the Book; now it is the 
teacher who will come to the rescue of the prophet’s 
work. Without authoritative direction, on their own 
initiative, the elders planted everywhere, throughout the 
immense area of the Empire, the Synagogue; and 
within the Synagogue nestled the school. There every 
Jew child absorbed into his being the knowledge of the 
Divine Law. The Law, which had lost its old protection 
in the secluded and separated national institutions, 
should be preserved by the breath of the school children. 
On and on they taught it, with such amazing resolution, 
that the nation preserved its nationality by virtue of 
this common knowledge embedded in the Law. It re- 
tained coherence and distinction and self-sufficiency. 
And still, however far afield it was scattered, taught by 
its Rabbis, it held true to the central hearth towards 
which its instructed heart turned thrice every day. 
The teacher bore the whole burden of the heritage. He 
secured continuity. And he, too, could give the right 
answer to all the novel problems of social life that arose 
in the Gentile medley ; and he could apply the old Book 
to unforeseen situations, and he could give guiding 
words in answer to the new intellectual anxieties. So 
he built up, school by school, that vast body of Jewish 
and Rabbinical learning. It was by vitality of teaching 
that the ancient faith of Israel, and the Messianic hope 
for the future, were kept alive and at work until our 
Lord arrived to meet them. And, therefore, He Him- 
self, in recognition of this gallant effort, took up the 
teacher’s véle, and entered the profession, and claimed to 
stand upon the Temple steps to teach ; and was called 
by the honourable name of Rabbi. 
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For our Lord, then, and for Socrates, teaching had 
this unique emphasis. On it they specially relied. Yet, 
as we have noticed before in this place, neither of them 
would entrust that teaching of theirs to the written 
word. This strange likeness holds between them. Not 
one written syllable has been left us by either of them. 
This special office of theirs could only be fulfilled under 
the form of actual life—the living voice from the living 
mind. So alone could they secure that their teaching 
was understood in the sense in which it was given, For 
both agreed that it involves a receptive moral condition ; 
a soul in tune, an atmosphere, a prepared soil ; other- 
wise it might wander off into endless misunderstandings 
and confusion. 

Therefore it was that Socrates bent all his powers on 
the task of training the band of young disciples, whose 
purged and disciplined minds might apprehend from 
within what was given them from without, and might be 
active agents themselves in the work of developing and 
assimilating the truth. Only to such an initiated circle, 
schooled by his sharp experimental tests, could he ven- 
ture to disclose his constructive thought. Only through 
them do we know anything of what he was, or what he 
said. And, mercifully, one of them who so reported 
him, was called by the name of Plato. Through him we 
know his master. And our Lord rehearses the same law 
of selection. “‘ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
Not every one had the ear that could hear. It needed a 
special quality in the heart of the hearer if he was to lay 
hold of that which was spoken. The spoken word acted 
as a judgment, dividing off those who heard from those 
who heard not. “He that is of God heareth My words. 
Ye, therefore, hear them not, because ye are not of 
God.” ‘‘ My sheep hear My voice.” 

Over and over again He announces this moral neces- 
sity. It appears in its most terrible irony in the passage 
which speaks of those who, hearing, yet do not hear, 
and seeing, cannot see ; but have closed their eyes and 
stopped their ears, lest they should be converted and 
healed. 

And therefore it is that He, too, more and more gives 
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Himself to those who are so blessed, just because they 
do see with their eyes and hear with their ears, and are 
for that reason called to receive the things that prophets 
and kings have desired to see and hear, and desired 
in vain. Therefore, He concentrates all His care 
on the little band of disciples. He takes them 
apart to lonely hills and remote wildernesses, that 
He may school them into that fit temper in which 
alone they can assimilate His revelation, and be charged 
with His true secret. They are His books ; there are 
no others. We can only know Him through them. 
And, by divine selection, there was one among them, the 
only one who ever wrote his report himself ; and his 
name was John. Through John we know John’s 
Master. 

So deep run the resemblances. Now for the contrasts. 
They, too, run deep. First, in method Socrates diligently 
set himself to shatter the reliance which his young 
friends laid on moral maxims prescribing a certain 
course of action. The men of his day who doubted the 
mere rule of custom had fallen back on these sayings of 
wise men, vivid proverbs that caught the ear and im- 
agination, conveying the concentrated wisdom of 
practical experience. These were the formule which 
they produced as soon as Socrates challenged them to 
say what was right and what was wrong. The maxim 
prescribed a definite line of conduct. And immediately 
Socrates confuted it by producing some possible occasion 
on which the particular conduct prescribed by the 
maxim would be obviously wrong. He was amazingly 
fertile and ingenious in imagining these possibilities. 
And down went the authority of the maxim. And with 
it, as it seemed, the moral law which it embodied. So 
the young men fell back abashed. But Socrates would 
then show that the moral principle had not broken 
down, but only its application. They had identified it 
with a certain fixed application, with some definite 
and prescribed behaviour. And that had been their 
mistake. The principle lies behind all its possible 
applications. Its application will vary incessantly, 
indefinitely. It will require one course of action under 
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one set of conditions, and a totally contradictory one 
under another. But if you want to know what is right 
under any possible variety of circumstances, go back to 
the bare abstract principle itself. Never prescribe 
exactly the conduct beforehand. But know the law 
itself, and it will prescribe for itself. Righteousness is 
not this or that line of conduct. Righteousness consists 
in knowing what is right. That was the apparent para- 
dox that he always reached. And that is why he always 
said, “‘ I have no receipts to give. Ican tell you nothing. 
I cannot supply you with practical guidance like those 
noble sophists for a high fee. You must know for your- 
selves what righteousness is, and then you will always 
know what to do. Virtue means know thyself.” 

Now is it not remarkable that our Lord adopts for His 
characteristic method of teaching just those maxims, 
those proverbs, which Socrates discarded ?. He puts 
into them the full force of the concrete imagination. 
Every moral principle is embodied in some vivid, em- 
phatic, haunting, unavoidable picture, in which it is to 
be seen at work. “ If a man sue thee at the law, and 
take away thy coat, give him thy cloak also.” “Ifa 
man smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other.”” “‘ Give not that which is holy to dogs, nor cast 
thy pearls before swine.” ‘‘ Let the dead bury their 
dead.’’ “ Consider the lilies of the field, for they toil 
not, neither do they spin.”” “‘ No man having drunk old 
wine straightway desireth the new, for he saith, ‘ The 
old is better.’’”’ ‘‘ He that hath, to him shall be given, 
and he that hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
which he hath.”” We know them. There are dozens of 
such flashing phrases. They risk all the bewilderment 
against which Socrates was warring. For, taken as pre- 
scribing definite action, they obviously break down at 
once. There must be crowds of occasions when it would 
be most certainly wrong to offer your cloak to the man 
who had fleeced you of your coat, or when it would be 
perfectly right to do as our Lord did again and again, 
and to ‘“‘ give what is holy to dogs.” What was His 
whole mission but that ? Nor again, can the instances 
be supposed to absorb the whole meaning of the pre- 
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scribed moral duty, as if you could only be righteous by 
fulfilling these particular commands and doing these 
identical things. 

No ; our Lord is delivering a moral law to us, just as 
much as Socrates was, a law which depends for all its 
value, not on the particular form of its outward expres- 
sion, but on the inward intention which is independent 
of all external form. There was the very heart of all his 
ethical teaching. Goodness consists in good works, and 
in nothing else at all. It is impossible to define it from 
outside, or to identify it with any external acts. “ Many 
shall come in that day, saying, ‘ Lord, in Thy Name we 
have cast out devils, and preached and done many 


mighty works’”’; and it was true. They had done 
right, yet He will only say, ‘‘ Depart from Me, I never 
knew you.” 


No ; the inward will alone counts. Nothing external 
matters. Why, then, did He not lay all His emphasis 
on the abstract principle like Socrates, and why did He 
concentrate attention on some vividly pictured outward 
act ? The answer goes deep. Socrates was identifying 
goodness with knowledge, “‘ Know it, and you have it.”’ 
That seemed to him as far as you need go. The man 
who knew the good and did not doit wasa fool. Reason 
is always sovereign. Enthrone it, and it must rule. So 
the rational Hellene confidently believed. 

But our Lord is identifying it with the good will ; and 
the good will can only verify its goodness by acting, by 
issuing in positive act. You may know what is right, 
and not do it. You may know what is right, and be 
unable to do it. It is not enough then to know. You 
can only know what goodness means by doing it. You 
are only good because you do it. Goodness is right 
action. Knowledge must prove itself to be right by 
outward verification. It does not matter what precise 
form the outward verification may take. That will vary 
indefinitely, as Socrates rightly saw, but some outward 
verification there must be, and it must be as pro- 
nounced, as decisive, as complete, as emphatic, as the 
vivid instance into which our Lord’s imagination 
flings it. 
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He makes the instance vivid and concrete, not in 
order to tie up the principle tight with it, as if there were 
no other way of reaching it, but in order to intensify the 
stress on the necessity for outward action if a motive is 
ever to justify itseli. It can never boast “‘ I-knew the 
right.’”’ It is met with the searching inquiry, “‘ Did you 
do anything ? How did you act ? You say that you 
knew what it is to be brotherly—well, when that man 
asked you to go one mile with him, did you go twain ? 
You say you recognize the duty of being charitable and 
forgiving ; what about that man who got the better of 
you at law? When he took your cloak, did you offer 
him your coat ?”’ These are the sole tests. There are 
no others. Goodness is only goodness when it acts. The 
good will is good according to the measure with which it 
realizes itself in deeds. 

So, then, we have got down to the vital difference 
between the two teachers. Virtue is not knowledge. 
It is a direction of will. And the difference goes far. 
For the morality of knowledge looks back upon itself. 
It is self-concentrated. It is consummated in the 
formula, ‘“ Know thyself.”” But the morality of the will 
looks out upon another. It takes two to be good. For 
goodness is the response of will to will. Man is good 
according to the measure with which his will co-operates 
with God’s Will. Virtue is the act in which man’s will 
goes out towards a Divine Will that meets it, and good- 
ness is the act of their perfected communion—the 
common deed in which they both are fused. In contrast 
with the Socratic formula, “‘ Know thyself, and thou 
wilt act right,’’ our Lord would say, ‘“‘ Know God, and 
you will have eternal life.” And you know Him by 
living touch, by active correspondence, by active co- 
operation, by realized communication, by deeds of sealing 
love. Will goes out to meet will in the energy of those 
acts which ardent love inevitably fulfils. 

True, Socrates, by urging a man to know himself, 
relied upon his finding eternity within himself. By his 
reason through which he knew himself he was at one 
with the universal reason. “ Know thyself and thou 
wilt find God.” So it might run. But, nevertheless, the 
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search had started on the line of self-reflection, self- 
analysis, self-knowledge ; and it knew itself in the 
guise of abstractions and generalizations. And it was 
in and through them that it arrived at God. And God, 
therefore, was still abstract and general and ideal ; the 
universal Form apart from the context that filled it, the 
ultimate Idea of ideas, the isolated Absolute. The actual 
concrete particular realities of life all fall away from 
this uttermost ideal. 

On the contrary, our Lord Jesus Christ started from 
“ know God,” know the Real, know Him in act, know 
Him over against you, as willing and living. Out of the 
knowledge of God, knowledge of yourself will inevitably 
emerge ; and it will emerge as already in relation to 
Another. It will emerge through communion with 
Another. It will appear by means of all the manifold 
activities and responses and reactions to which the 
communion gives birth. It will reveal itself in all the 
rich and actual fullness of its relationships. Your per- 
sonality, arrived at by this mode of discovery, will dis- 
close itself as the source and spring of those relations 
over against God, whose Divine Personality exists in 
the relationship of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

So you will know yourself in God as will to Will, as 
heart to Heart, as life to Life. And such a life of com- 
munion will delight in multiplying the several and 
separate acts by which it is realized and renewed ; so 
that, instead of becoming ever more abstract and general, 
it will ever grow more fertile in the outward acts which 
are its happy issue, and its sacramental pledges. 

So we escape all the unfortunate cleavage between 
the inward and the outward, the phenomenal and the 
ideal, the content and the form, the particular and the 
universal, which has been the bane of all Greek phil- 
osophy. To our Lord and to all Jewish thought that 
dilemma did not exist. The outward and inward were 
simply two planes of existence. The same life revealed 
itself in both. The inward found in the outward the 
proper medium of its manifestation. The outward had 
no other significance except to manifest the inward. 
The spirit expressed itself in the letter. The flesh was 
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the vehicle of the spirit. God, the Father, Whom no 
man could see, was One with the Word by which He 
was revealed to sight and touch. ‘‘ He who hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father.” P 

So the whole life grows and grows, and we believe in 
this world because we believe in the other. That is the 
result of it all. It kills our pessimism. For the more we 
care about the other world, the better we love this. The 
truer our hold on spirit, the tenderer becomes our care for 
the flesh, and the purer and deeper our value for the 
body. This is the practical morality which follows 
from the Lord’s method of teaching. Know God; 
know yourself through, and in God, and then you can- 
not but desire to bring out your relationship to Him in 
act, and to realize your communion with Him in the rich 
activities of a will inspired and impelled into outward 
action by the fervour of an inward energy of love. 
Know God and know yourself in God, and then all your 
life consists in loving, and love can never be satisfied 
except by deeds that give it certitude and assurance and 
expression. Know yourself by knowing God, and then 
your whole life-force works from within outward, in- 
stead of withdrawing from the outward world back into 
its own hidden self. Out it goes away from itself, to- 
wards God in Whom it finds its joy. Out it goes, flowing 
away from itself towards all the wonderful world of 
living men and women, into communion with whom it is 
knit by virtue of its communion with God, Whois the life 
of all their life, the source of all their joy. Out it goes 
in instinctive delight towards the beautiful earth lying 
at its feet, so near, so enticing, so pathetic, so intimate, 
so charged with pity and tears and laughter; that 
sweet earth of ours which is the proof of God’s goodness, 
the embodiment of His Will, the child of His Love, the 
symbol of His Majesty, the praise and honour and glory 
of His Name. 

Know yourself in God, and the whole universe calls. 
you out of yourself into Him Who made it. Know your- 
self in God, and you spend yourself in service, in self- 
surrender, in self-forgetfulness, in self-humilietion, in 
self-sacrifice ; for your centre of attraction lies outside 
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yourself, and your one desire is to escape from yourself, 
~ and to give yourself away to that which draws you to 
Itself. God is love and love is life. And life brims over 
with outflowing energies, rich in ministry and fulfilled 
in action. This is life eternal. This it is to know God 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Oh! follow this Teacher, obey this Rabbi. There is 
mo one who teaches as He does. There is no other 
Rabbi who speaks with such authority. 

And, surely, at this hour it is teaching that is so sorely 
needed—sound and strong moral guidance. Now, to- 
day, beset by social problems, in a whirl of doubtful 
issues, besieged by clamorous causes, forced to make 
decisions that bear on the very life—ah! to-day, we 
need, before all things, a power of judgment, a gift of 
understanding, a quality of insight, a capacity for 
choice, a clear and steady self-control, a moral indepen- 
dence, a spiritual nerve, an unfaltering resolution, an 
intellectual courage. These are our needs ; and we are 
so weak, so frail, so loose-girt ; so pitifully shaken by 
every gust that blows. Oh! for a teacher come from 
God who can speak home to our wills; whose eyes 
pierce through disguises; whose insight is never at 
fault. Is there any but He? “ Rabbi, Jesus, Thou art 
the Teacher come from God; Rabbi, where dwellest 
Thou?” “Come and see.”’ Let us go and see and 
listen. We can read His words in the Gospels, so great, 
so strong, so clear, that we can hear His very voice in 
them. We can go home with Him into the house, the 
house of the soul. There within, in the silence, He dwells 
and teaches through the Spirit. ‘ 

Very sharp is His teaching. The vivid phrases sting 
and stab and slay. They terrify by the rigour of their 
demands. Yes! but then this Teacher is not only a 
Rabbi, He fulfils His own teaching in us. He creates the 
will that can obey the command. He, in us, our life and 
our strength, avails to meet the severity of His demands 
upon us. Oh, Lord and Master, we pray, give what 
Thou requirest, and require what Thou wilt. So we will 
go home with Him into our own souls unafraid. ‘ Rabbi, 
where dwellest Thou ? ” ‘“‘ Come and see.” 
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“T Jaboured more abundantly than they all; yet not I, but 
the grace of God.’’—1 Cor. xv. 10. 


“T LABOURED more abundantly than they all!’’ Here is 
the recognition of Christian ambition, of Christian 
emulation, of Christian force. And it is a good thing 
to recognize it. We hear people talk sometimes as if 
meekness such as Christ demands meant mildness. We 
run over texts from the Sermon on the Mount, texts of 
which Tolstoy makes so much—“ Resist not evil ”’ ; 
““ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also”’; ‘‘To him whotakes your coat, yield 
your cloak also”’; and we picture to ourselves a character 
which has no fire, no wrath, a character of passive and 
gentle resignation. We think of Christ’s followers as a 
gentle band of unresisting simple folk: beaten yet 
blessing ; bearing in silence ; creeping along by-lanes out 
of the noise and tumult, satisfied with little, emptied of 
wants, withdrawn, humble, aloof, asking for nothing 
but to be left alone, content to live wholly outside the 
rush and movement of the large world’s life. 
_ Is not that what we imagine ? And we have an un- 
comfortable suspicion that this is the true Christian 
ideal ; and that if we were loyal to our belief we should 
abandon the desire to put out our capacities to the full, 
and to live a life of energetic activity. And yet we can 
see that if that really is so, then the Christian can have 
no part or lot in man’s civilization ; in man’s earthly 
development ; in the infinite expansion of human 
knowledge and skill. For these boons are only to be 
won by keen emulation, by vehement pressure, by 
masterful onset. Not without dust and heat a man 
must fling himself heart and soul into the roaring stream ; 
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if he is to make anything of it, he must let himself go for 
all he is worth; he must strain and struggle to excel ; 
he must feed his hopes with dauntless energy ; he must 
be aflame with high passion ; he must be ready to leap 
over obstacles; to break down barriers, to burst his 
fetters, to aspire, to make immense demands, to refuse 
compliance and submission; never to flag, never to 
yield. So alone will he prevail. So alone will he push 
- forward man’s frontiers. So alone carry the day amid 
the throng of evil for Right, and Truth, and Justice. 

1You who are here to-night, you who have come up to 
Oxford, you are of those who aspire to extend your 
boundaries of knowledge and enrich your capacities for 
service—you belong to the forward movement ; and you 
would play your part in the stress and strain of 
humanity’s advance ; you would put out your powers 
to the full to win new worlds for man’s welfare and joy. 
And is all this to be barred to the Christian ? Has he no 
part to play in the world’s affairs ? Is he to be idle and 
useless for the cause and purpose of civilization? Can 
he do nothing to advance human citizenship ? This is 
a serious matter ifit be true. Butisit ? Let usthinka 
little. 

In the first place we may ask, Did Jesus Christ when 
on earth draw to Himself only meek and gentle souls 
such as we have pictured ? Did He make no call upon 
the men of strenuous and passionate build? Nay! 
Indeed, the question makes us laugh as we think of His 
special friends. Simon Peter, for instance, His chief 
example of what He wanted for His use. Simon Peter ! 
Just think of him. He is the very type of all that is 
keen, impetuous, vehement. He is charged with the 
electric impulses of a child. He breaks through all con- 
trol. He is high-spirited to a fault ; daring in self-con- 
fidence; brimming over with generous enthusiasm; 
buoyant in audacity; glowing with courage; burning 
with the ardour of high hopes; ready to conquer the 
world, in the glory of his youth, in the heat of his ambi- 


1 Preached to the members of the University Extension 
Summer Meeting, ror. : 
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tion. That is the natural man after Christ’s own heart ; 
the man in whom grace will work its perfect work. That 
is the nature our Lord loves to take and fashion. That 
is the chief type that He demands for the first place in 
His Kingdom. He will tame him. He will soften, 
mellow, discipline it all. Yes; but it is no tame spirit 
that He sets Himself to tame. The meekness that He 
desires is the meekness of a man who has had to fight 
very hard to win it. It is the meekness of him who has 
been purified seven times with fire, until his meekness 
is of the temper of fine steel. 

So again close behind Him we see two brothers— 
nearest and dearest to our Lord beyond all the rest— 
and what are they ? Sons of thunder! Children of the 
flame! Volcanic men with the flame in their blood ; 
stormy men of gusty emotion ; of violent heat ; of peril- 
ous flashes ; men with the deep roll of menace sounding 
through their souls ; invoking fire to scorch and slay ; 
muttering wrath, trembling with the fervid pulse of 
their indignation ; men of force, of masterful cravings ; 
with their eyes set on high thrones whereon they may 
sit, one on the right hand of the Master and the other on 
the left. 

These are they whom the Lord loves and chooses first, 
and places nearest Himself, and folds to His heart. They 
will be trained, rebuked, chastened, taught, until the hot 
tongue of the man of fire will be found in his old age 
reiterating over and over again—“ God is love,”’ “ Little 
children, little children, love one another.”’ So tender 
in the end ; so perfect the work of the Spirit. It is the 
same John saying it who once called down fire, whom our 
Lord loved as the child of the lightning-flash. The vol- 
canic heat must be there in order to arrive at that final 
gentleness. It is the character of passionate ambition 
seeking thrones that can afford to be tamed into that 
sweetness. The power of the old man’s tenderness lies 
just in this—that we feel in it the cost at which it has 
been won ; we are awed by the voice which now says, 
“Love one another,” because there is in it the throb 
and the vehemence of that which was once rolling 
thunder. 
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And the others of the chosen band! There is Thomas, 
the man of violent despair, of dark brooding, of desperate 
resolution ; who has the wild spirit in him of forlorn 
hopes—‘“ Let us also go with Him, that we may die 
with Him.” Then there is that other Simon, not 
Iscariot, of whom we only know that he was a wild 
revolutionist, what we should call ‘an anarchist,” a 
perfect patriot, whom they knew as a Zealot, a man of 
fierce and flaming zeal, prepared for deeds of wild ven- 
ture. Yet he isan Apostle. Our Lord chose him. He is 
of the right sort. 

And there is another yet—Judas the man of Kirioth. 
He too is a man of fierce, of strenuous patriotism, of 
heroic policies, of Messianic ambitions. He is of those 
who are passionately set on revolt against the foreign 
yoke ; on a fierce fight for liberty, on risks to be run, 
and life to be laid down all for the good causes of 
freedom and eternal righteousness. A strong, stern, 
devoted, masterful man, this; and our Lord, when He 
first called him, thought him to be of the sort He most 
needed. 

Nor is this all. When He looked all round for the one 
man who could carry the work begun in Jewry out over 
the Gentile world, for the one man who was to labour 
more abundantly than them all, the last and least, and 
yet the chief in efficiency of all the Apostles, to whom the 
mystery kept secret from the foundation of the world 
was committed—who is it that the Lord selects and lays 
hold of, but Saul of Tarsus, Saul the man of indomitable 
energy, of over-mastering ambition, of exuberant mental 
vitality, of splendid courage, of irresistible dominance ; 
Saul the man of attack, of aggression, of expansion ; the 
man of adventure, of impetus, of genius, of passion ? 
This is the man whom our Lord loves to use. This is 
he whom Christianity brings to the front. It is still the 
vehement, the volcanic, the impetuous, who form Christ’s 
finest instruments. 

Of course, we once more repeat, upon this fiery zeal 
of Saul the discipline of Jesus is to be pressed hard. He 
will be bent, and humbled, and broken, and tamed ; 
and that wild heart of his will learn the secret thought 
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that lies in the meekness and gentleness of Jesus. He 
will yield himself, with all his stormy powers, to the 
sway of Him Who was led asa Lamb to the slaughter, 
and Who, when He was reviled, reviled not again. He 
will have ever the vision of that meekness before his 
eyes ; and he will be led by it as a lion led by a child. 
‘Yes, but what we want to insist upon is, that it was 
still in this strong and ambitious soul that Christ 
found the material He wanted ; something there was 
in those vehement impulses, in those soaring aspira- 
tions, which He recognized behind all the self-asser- 
tion, which obscured them, as His own. And in this 
type He found His best opportunity. Such men as 
these, far from being rejected, were sought out and 
welcomed by Him. Just as in the days of His flesh He 
loved the young man who proudly declared: ‘“ All 
these things have I kept from my youth up,” and who 
was keen to scale the heights of some unattained per- 
fection, ‘‘ What lack I yet ? ’—so He loves this Saul 
who had set himself so masterfully from the first, in his 
hot youth, to live after the Law of His God blamelessly, 
and who insatiably craved for the highest : and who is 
found to the very last always flinging away that which is 
behind, and reaching out to that which is before, and 
can never be contented or count himself to have attained, 
but still runs, as some strong racer bent on the prize set 
before him; bent on running as if there were but one 
prize in all the world, and he alone had got to win it. 
So he still runs, long after his conversion. For the dis- 
cipline to which he has submitted himself does not cool 
his ardour or check his aspirations. It may conquer 
self, but sets the strength of self yet more free than 
before. The meekness of Jesus, which now possesses 
him, does not draw him away out of the public arena, 
and send him to live in dim retreat, and bid him care no 
more to conquer the world. Far from it. It sets before 
him a prize yet more glorious than any he has striven 
for. It opens out an arena for a yet wider and keener 
emulation than before. It gives him a whole new world 
to conquer. He is fired with a yet nobler ambition. 
The personal force is heightened, his passion for victory 
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intensified, his thirst for fuller achievement yet more 
compelling than before. In and through the meekness 
of Christ, his capacities take a wider sweep ; his will is 
raised to a higher power. He enjoys a larger liberty ; 
he is enthralled by the spell of a more bewildering glory. 
So he “ labours more abundantly than they all,” and 
he masters men and things ; he sweeps down obstruction ; 
he lays hands on the forces of the world and remoulds 
them for his King. He is more than conqueror ; he is 
invincible, irresistible, dominant. For all things are 
his, since he is Christ’s and Christ’s is God’s. 

Christ, then, can find room indeed in His service for 
the aspiring and the fervent and the strong. 

What is the secret by which their superb ambitions 
are purified for His use ? How is it they can retain all 
their splendid qualities and yet have broken the self 
that isinthem? Saul himself shall tell us. This is the 
secret : that the self recognizes in the very glory of its 
gifts, that they are not, and cannot be, its own. It 
would be ludicrous to try to find in the self a sufficient 
cause for all it achieves. It cannot explain why its 
capacities are there, or account for these qualities. They 
have not their roots in so thin a soil. Far, far back, 
behind the self, their source lies. Over that source the 
self has no control whatever. Only it becomes aware of 
strange and awful forces that rise out of some unknown 
abyss, and pour themselves out and down its meagre 
channels, so that it is possessed by powers not its own. 
Through it they manifest themselves. Oh, the wonder 
of it! Oh, the miracle! How it humiliates! How it 
shames ! How it crushes into the dust the self! This 
miserable self is allowed to become the instrument of 
a glory beyond all its own fathoming. It is used for 
purposes immeasurably beyond its own horizon. 

Well for it, if at last it ceases to obstruct the operating 
energies. Well for it, if it does not hopelessly thwart, 
or spoil, or damage, or divert them. Its one hope is to 
surrender its own petty will and yield to them. How 
could it be so silly, so vain, so wicked, as to claim them 
as its own, to take credit for their excellence ? Is it 
possible to imagine a more stupid folly, a more criminal 
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perversion of judgment ? And, if this is the secret of 
life, then the more splendid the achievement, the more 
intolerable must be.the claim made by self, the more 
impossible would egotism become. What ! the apostle 
would cry, when I think of all the incredible wonders 
wrought through Him, when I recall how I, the least of 
all the Apostles, who was not worthy to be called an 
Apostle, yet laboured more abundantly than they all, do 
you suppose I can calmly attribute all that to my very 
own credit ? Can I see myself in that ? Can I recognize 
my own hand init ? Do you suppose that I dare review 
it, and pronounce: “ That is all mine; I didit”? It 
is just because I laboured more abundantly than they 
all, that I cannot possibly have done it of myself. The 
glory of my achievement is the very thing that convinces 
me of my own nothingness. As I look at the task, lam 
lost ; I disappear ; I have forgotten myself. It is not 
I who so abundantly laboured. Not I! How could it 
be? But the grace of God in me. It was all God, 
nothing but God. Godin me. God through me. I who 
sink under the weight of that great glory, I am nothing. 
It is all the work of God’s grace, and blessed be God, 
it is not I who live, but Christ in me. 

And so, my brethren, the gospel of Christ appeals to 
you all here in your strength, as well as in your weakness. 
It is pitiable to think how many miss this truth in the 
fullness of their manhood or the glory of their youth. 
They suppose that Christianity will wait out of sight 
somewhere for the day when it will find them fallen 
among thieves, wounded and broken by the roadside. 
Then, at last, it will come to pour in oil and to bind up 
wounds. But till then it has no living message for 
them. So they imagine. And we who represent Christ 
have too often given room for this misunderstanding. 
The Church has consented to lapse into being merely an 
ambulance for the wounded. It is our fault that the 
mistake has been made. For what a miserable libel it is 
on the faith that holds up for its ideals the characters 
of Peter and Paul! Christianity came to set the world 
on fire. It came to work a revolution. It came to 
create a new heaven and a new earth. And for that 
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high work it needs all the energy of health, of hope, of 
youth, of aspiration, that you can bring toit. If it was 
but true to itself and to its Master, it would look out on 
all the brave audacities of souls that are dauntless and 
untamed, and love them as our Lord loved Peter. For 
Christ is still the same as of old; and the men whom 
He would now draw to Himself, must be the same as He 
would choose then—men of high desire, men to whom 
He said: ‘‘ Ask, Seek, Knock”; men who press ever 
forward and see no limit to their aspirations. To them, 
and to them only, who ask, is it given ; only those who 
seek find; only to those who knock can gates be 
opened. This is the one law of grace. Such men will go 
on asking more and more, not for selfish greed, but out 
of sheer trust in the immeasurable goodness of a God 
Who exists to give; God, Who always longs to give 
more than they ever dare to ask for ; crying ever to us: 
“Open thy mouth wide, and I will fillit.” It is not self 
that prompts them to seek out ever new treasures, but 
reliance upon a God Who has prepared for them that 
love Him things far beyond what eye hath ever seen, or 
heart conceived. Therefore, they who batten at blind 
doors, and obtain all the more because doors have been 
shut against them, do it not out of wilful impotence, but 
because they are sure their God will open a way for 
them if only they knock long enough, in faith; in fact, 
they will ask, and seek, and knock, knowing that in 
God their aspirations will always be set free. 

This is the type of man Christ commands and invites ; 
the type that never ceases to ask, and seek, and knock ; 
the type of insatiable ambition. Come, then, and bring 
in what He so dearly loves and so sorely needs. You 
who would have life and see good days, come with your 
youth hot with desire and your heart aflame. Come 
with your body sound, and fair, and free, now while the 
blood runs warm, and the strength of your pure man- 
hood is in you undimmed and untainted. Come you who 
labour at the great industries of society, come with your 
muscular force and keen vitalities. Come with your 
laughter and your gladness, you that are joyous-hearted. 
Come with your music and your song, you who would 
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be artists and poets. Come with your high courage, and 
dreams, and revolutionary ardours. Come whilst still 
you have something to bring Him. Come with your 
stirring force, and keen wits, and strong will, you who 
are fashioning the walls and streets of the city that is 
yet to be built ; you who are determining the fortunes 
of the new Commonwealth. Christianity is the greatest 
adventure ever set on foot. It has set itself to create 
the world anew. Christianity isa romance. It appeals 
to all who can give themselves away. Christianity is 
a mighty effort to build the City of God on earth ; and 
it wants those who will labour on with their tools in one 
hand and their weapons in another, in defiant and holy 
glee. Christianity is there; “the blood-red banner 
streams afar,’ and who will follow in that train but 
those who are strong enough to dare all for the good 
cause ? : 

Look round this England of ours. Take the measure 
of the task that Christ has undertaken, and then con- 
sider whether He will not need all the powers and splen- 
dour that men and women can ever bring Him, if He is 
to work out the victory He has sworn to do through 
human flesh and blood. He needs the very best and 
finest instruments for such a task. And if you have any 
power of hand, or brain, or body, or mind ; if you have 
high motives astir, and kindly hopes; if you have 
youth, and health, and force ; then in Christ you will 
find their noblest exercise ; in Him they will realize 
their freedom. 

Not in self, not in egotism, will they find themselves 
alive. You will never know your own full capacity until 
you can cry: “Lo, I find myself labouring more abun- 
dantly than I could have dreamed possible! Yet not I 
—not I—but the grace of God within me!” Strong 
men, ardent men, passionate men! Men and women of 
force, courage, grit; character raised to its highest 
power ; the moral will; the trained intellect, lifted, 
inspired, transfigured. These are what we want in Eng- 
land to-day. That is what we lack. We are so small, so 
mean. Oh that we might see our heroes, our masters, 
our prophets ! Shall we ever see their faces shining upon 
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us? Shall we ever look up and watch the coming of 
their feet upon the mountains, until those of us, men 
and women alike, who have by the gift of God the 
strength and the high ambition, have yielded both to 
the invasion of Christ’s Holy Spirit and to the kindling 
of His Fire ? 


GOD IN THE TOWN 


“ Wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their God, for He 
hath prepared for them a City.’”-—HEB. xi. 16. 


In September, town and country interlace and inter- 
mingle. The town dweller flies far from the scurry and 
the worry of the crowded street. He is off, if he can, to 
feed a tired heart in the silence and the peace of country- 
sides. He lies on some mellow slope hatless and happy, 
while the scent of the last late hay floats over him on the 
light breezes. 

He lets his lazy eyes follow the shadows that flit across 
the sunlight of the golden wheat. That is enough. Let 
all else be forgotten. He has escaped. He is free. He 
is not bustled or hurried by the merciless city-cries. 
He can let time flow over him in its nameless waves. 
He can steep his life in the stillness of the sea, or drink 
in the comfort of the babbling brooks. Back on him 
comes again the undying power of nature. That ancient 
nurse has still treasures of her own, the very treasures 
with which she nourished and fondled his forgotten 
childhood when she held him in her bosom. He feels her 
silent sway steal in upon his soul as he lies and watches 
the solemn cloudland make and unmake its white 
glories with a secret joy that is all its own. He sinks 
back into the primal quiet of elemental things, as the 
loaded wagons, with their yellow burden, move home- 
ward, as of old, along the bowered lanes, and the rooks 
gather round the tasselled elms, and the church clock 
murmurs the hours, as in a dream. It is the old, old 
story. Nothing is changed. The childhood of the world 
still lives and breathes in it. And it is still his sweet pos- 
session, as each familiar sight and sound recalls it to 
him. He is startled to find how unchanged he, too, 
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is in the child-heart of him, below the fever and the 


fret :-— 
And I can listen to thee, yet 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen till I do beget 
The golden time again. 


So it is with the town folk out there on their holidays 
under the trees. 

And then, crossing the tracks of the flying citizens, 
there pour into the town the swarms of country folk 
who come to see and taste the experiences from which 
the others fly. These, who flock in, want to shake off 
all the drowsy monotonies that shut in their daily lives ; 
they want to wake up out of the slumber into which 
they are ever sliding. They want to know a little more 
of this amazing turmoil of which strange tales are told. 
They want to feel the blood run quicker through the 
stress and pressure of the hurrying multitudes. They 
want to yield themselves to the rush and scramble, and 
to be kindled by the racket and the noise, and to rejoice 
in the swift motions of change. They want the pace to 
be forced, the air to be alive with cries and calls, the 
hours to be packed with restless action. They are here 
to enjoy the heat and haste, the push and press, the 
swing and movement, the sound and tumult, the rollick- 
ing fun, the chatter of tongues, the babel of laughter. 
They have had enough and to spare of the silly sheep 
and the plodding plough, and the dull routine of the 
hedge-rows. They are come to drink at a richer foun- 
tain of gladness, to play a more strenuous game, to 
expand in a fuller freedom. 

The town holds for them a secret which they long to 
learn—the secret of vivid thrills and of sweet delights, 
of flying change and of careless frolic—the secret 
that is only to be felt in the thick of murmuring multi- 
tudes, in the rapid give and take of passing crowds, in 
the swarming warmth of the roaring streets, in the bustle 
of infinite traffic under the insistent and overpowering 
pressure of human intercourse. The power of the town ; 
that is what they would know. They would be swept 
by its magic ; they would dance to its bewitching spells. 
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Well ! for both desires, for both movements, there is 
Divine sanction. In both lies a profound religious sig- 
nificance. We need not trouble to emphasize this in the 
case of the townfolk who seek the touch of peace in the 
country. ; 

Everybody knows the religion of Nature. Everybody 
understands how to speak of the deep spiritual mysteries 
that lie, for us, in the quiet of the lonely hills ; in the 
stillness of the far-off sea ; in the silence of the woodlands ; 
in the splendour of the dying sun ; in the unutterable 
wonder of the starry skies, hung in tense suspension 
over dreaming downs. The spirit of Wordsworth has 
long ago passed into our blood ; and we English, above 
all people, have the high privilege of reading out in our 
own tongue the most magnificent expression that the 
world has ever known of that deep sense, 

Of something far more deeply interfused; 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


So Wordswoth, our priest of Nature, speaks it out in 
its highest poetic form. And just lately, Mr. Bray, in 
his inspiring book on the 1Town Child, has put before us 
the simple and impressive process by which this sense 
of God in Nature comes home to the mind of the ordinary 
countryman :— 

“‘Nature,” he writes, ‘‘awakens a consciousness of 
the existence of some power, lying as a permanent back- 
ground behind the shifting scenes of the fugitive present ; 
a power mysterious in its appearance, unfathomable in 
its workings, without limit in the energy of its mani- 
festations. Yet this power is not hostile nor even alto- 
gether indifferent to man’s welfare. The sky showers 
down rain for him to drink; the warmth of the summer 
ripens for him the corn. Nature is spread out before 
him that he might take of her gifts for daily use. With 
the consciousness of this truth comes a new orientation 
of his position. Instead of seeing himself helpless amid 

‘ 
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the irremediable flood of pitiless forces, he sees the whole 
universe circling round a single point, and that point is 
man. The Power, revealed through Nature, has created 
Nature for him. So his first fear is replaced by rever- 
ence. Fear, awe, reverence, the feeling of the brooding 
presence of mystery, all these are elements in his total 
reaction.”’ 

Yes, Nature can certainly speak of God to us, finding 
expression through the daily experiences of country 
life. And where we perhaps should have been inarticu- 
late, the poets have risen gallantly to our need, and have 
given us a noble liturgy to symbolize our worship of God 
in Nature not unworthy of the immortal Psalms, which 
seem to be full, still, of the very shout with which the 
sons of God gave out their joy at the sight of the new- 
born earth, fair and very good in the glory of its first 
morning. Through these Psalms the manifestation of 
God in Nature has become the intimate heritage of our 
Catholic worship. 

But is there, then, no manifestation of God through 
the town ? Is the town a mere human incident, telling 
only of man who built it ? Is it true, according to the 
old doggerel, that ‘‘God made the country and man 
made the town ?”’ Is there no religious value in this our 
Babel, which you from the country have come to see ? 
Has it no prophetic message to utter, no spiritual secret 
to disclose to you? Nay; rather, is there not some- 
thing to be revealed through it of the inner life of God, 
which you cannot win out of your dumb woods and 
fields, out of your sun, and sea, and stars ? 

That is what I would ask this afternoon ; and I ask 
it more urgently because the book from which I have 
quoted, so admirable and exquisite in its insight into the 
town child, still seems to suppose that the town can only 
distract and dislocate the religious sense; and needs 
must turn to the country to heal in the soul the restless 
riot its ragged turmoil has provoked there. No one can 
put better than Mr. Bray the nature of this disturbance 
which the town life kindles ; or the spiritual touch by 
which the country will correct and purge the disastrous. 
ravages of the fevered city. 
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_ But is the city all fever ? May it not possess also, in 
itself, some inspiration which can atone for its own mal- 
practices ? May it not, indeed, have something to con- 
tribute to and to correct the vague indolence of the 
country imagination ? : 

So we ask. And our answer is obvious and certain. 
The question has only arisen because we have pitted 
Nature and man as in contrast with one another. But 
such a contrast is only an abstiaction. Asa fact, Nature 
includes man. He belongs to it. He is its highest pro- 
duct, so far as we know it. Highest, in that the natural 
process of creation which we watch at its work of stupen- 
dous development through sun and earth, and through 
plant and beast, culminates in this special and supreme 
form of life in man. Nature supplies her own scale by 
which to estimate its hierarchal order of growth. And 
by her own scale all that is material leads up to that 
which is living and organic ; and again, all that is alive 
and organic rises into this finest and most complicated 
of its vitalities—man. 

Nature finds itself, expresses itself, comes to itself in 
man. It is not our own conceit that says this. It is a 
mere statement of scientific fact. And it follows, there 
fore, that as we can never understand a process except 
through its uttermost result, so we can only rightly in- 
terpret Nature when we read it in the light of man, the 
crown of its development. 

If Nature, then, as we all here agree, is a revelation of 
God, then the revelation cannot omit its best expression. 
The revelation of God in Nature comes to its height in 
the revelation of God through man. If the Invisible is 
clearly to be felt and seen through that which is visible, 
then, nowhere more so than through the flesh of man. 
If God speaks through the silence of the stars, through 
the sleep of the moonlit hills, through the glory of the 
upleaping dawn, through the splendour of the sunset, 
then, He speaks with a fuller meaning, with a richer 
utterance, with a yet more audible voice, through the 
lips of man, through his beating heart, through the light 
in his eyes, through the touch of his hands, through the 
passion of his body. 


M 
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The manifestation of the Divine Eternal Presence 
within this glowing fabric of Nature must rise to a higher 
power as it breaks through the witness of human history ; 
as it shows itself through the shout of man’s gladness, 
through the cry of man’s agony, through the pathos of 
his age-long tragedy, through the honour of his splendid 
adventure, through the songs of his strife and of his 
triumph, through the energy of his inventions, and the 
thrill of his loves. 

The religion of man, then, is the culmination of the 
religion of Nature. And when we turn to look at man, 
as the instrument of the Divine Self-Revelation, and 
ask what he is, what he has shown himself to be, then 
we find that his special and peculiar prerogative lies in 
his efforts at social co-operation, in his tendency to 
achieve great results through organized combination in 
his gathering together all his multitudinous endeavours 
into great cities. Here in these cities man especially 
discovers himself. Here he puts out his chief creative 
faculties. Here, under the pressure and through the 
passion of great multitudes, he exhibits his full capaci- 
ties, he stores his finest treasures, he comes to a know- 
ledge of himself. 

Man builds towns and in these latter days he is ever 
building larger and larger towns ; ever he is drawn into 
more and more intricate accumulations of forces ; ever 
he concentrates a vaster array of powers into closer and 
closer union. Ever, therefore, these towns grow. 

And, if so, if these are his peculiar issue, then it must 
be true that we must look to these towns of his in order to 
see what man has best to tell about God. Here, through 
these towns, the manifestation of his spiritual meaning 
must rise to its height. The revelation that reaches us 
through them must have more to say to us than we can 
get out of lone hills and shining seas and running waters. 

And, therefore it is, beloved, that we have a religion 
which addresses itself above all to the dwellers in 
crowded towns. It is the religion of man, this Christi- 
anity of ours. And therefore it enters with special 
freedom and. delight into these cities which are man’s 
creation. It plunged into crowded streets at the first ; 
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it moved from city to city; it was always at home 
where there gathered multitudes, from Jerusalem to 
Rome and to Babylon ; it leapt from city to city. The 
town folk had understood it, while yet the country 
remained pagan. In the heat and press and rush and 
storm of those Greco-Roman cities, so wonderfully 
like our own, it recognized the call to come and help, it 
felt the attraction of kindred emotion, it yearned to 
make an adequate and sympathetic response. 

And so, also, it threw its fullest and final message 
into a vision of a city which should be the fulfilment of 
all that these tumultuous cities of men strove to be. 
And at the end, when the story of humanity is com- 
plete, it would consummate itself in the Holy City, the 
New Jerusalem, descending as a bride from Heaven to 
earth. Into it would be upgathered all the movements, 
aspirations, hopes, and glories of man’s long endeavour. 
Out of it would be cast all that offended and defiled in 
the cities that man knew. Multitudes upon multitudes 
would move to and fro in its happy streets, and all the 
air would be for ever alive with the sound of their voices, 
as with the sound of many waters. And into its gates 
would flow all the wealth of the nations. 

That is the goal to which we tend. That is to be the 
highest manifestation of God to men when He finally 
dwells among them. God has indeed made the country, 
but he is still for ever in the act of making the town ; 
the town that is to be, the town of prophetic desire ; 
the town that will justify and redeem all other towns ; 
the town that shall at last sit as the true queen of the 
whole earth, with God and the Lamb as its light, and 
the twelve Apostles for its changeless foundations ; the 
town in which it shall finally be true that man and God 
are made one. 

What, then, are the special qualities of the town 
through which the Divine can make itself known ? 
What are the materials which it can put to use ? First of 
all, I think, the heightened personal vitality which the 
crowded towns quickens into activity. The man in us, 
the personal self, discloses through the town strange and 
exciting possibilities, which lie hidden until the stress 
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of multitudinous life awakes them. And these possi- 
bilities as they expand under the incessant pressure 
and growth of intercourse become to us a revelation of 
what the personal vitality of God might mean, if only 
one could enter into it more fully. This heightened 
vitality shows itself first in the quickened capacity for 
emotion. The people of the town feel so much more. 
Just look at our London! How amazing is the emo- 
tional freedom, the emotional health. We hardly knew 
that Englishmen could have it in them to be so quick 
and rich in feelings. The whole sensitive response to all 
kinds of influence in Londoners is a perpetual surprise. 
The whole of emotionalism has been laid open to them. 
Their spirits rise and fall with perilous swiftness. They 
surrender themselves to the rush of impulse and passion 
with an ease that almost terrifies us. 

Yes, there is danger in it; yet in itself a rise in 
capacity to feel is a rise in the spiritualscale. Feeling, 
passion, impulse, these belong to the deep realities of 
human character. They are our primal and most essen- 
tial being. And they belong to the very central self by 
which we adhere to God. In raising the power of feeling, 
the town has raised our capacity to understand and 
commune with God. 

And, secondly, this heightened vitality shows itself in 
the will. The energy of the human will is evoked by the 
town. Through the town man calls upon his creative 
activities for ever-increasing endeavour. He challenges 
himself to higher achievement. He can never come to 
arrest. “‘ That which he has done is but the earnest of 
what he will do.” Every fresh attainment suggests a 
better. Always he searches after a new thing to do. 
And the emulation of many vitalizes the energy of each. 
Ever he will strive to fashion some new life more true to 
his desire. Ever he reviews his handiwork, only to 
criticize, to improve, to extend it. His will-power has 
never exhausted itself ; it has more to do; it summons 
out fresh forces to fulfil its need. So the town breeds 
energy of will. And in this emergent and unconquerable 
energy man can win some faint insight into the Eternal 
energy, with which, from the beginning to the end of the 
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days, “the Father worketh hitherto, and the Son 
worketh also.” 

ig And, thirdly, both this heightened emotion and this 
heightened energy reveal the possibilities of-an intenser 
co-operation, a closer bond of brotherhood. The town 
creates sympathy, companionship, communion. Look 
at London children! How strong, how immediate, 
how warm their impulsive affection! Love lives in 
them. It bubbles up at a touch. It clings, it outpours, 
it can hardly contain itself. Look in at some boys’ 
club! Did you ever see such delight in the common 
life, in the common cause ; with what spontaneity, with 
what overpowering abundance, their joy revels in itself ! 
They shout, and dance, and sing, for very gladness of 
heart, in the glory of comradeship. 

And as the heightened emotions draw men together 
into affectionate companionship, so the heightened 
energy of will gathers men together into the great 
brotherhood of labour. They knit themselves together 
into unions, into federations, into associations. And it 
is the town which makes all this possible. It forms the 
temper in which combinations become an instinct. 
And in doing this it is offering us a glimpse into the 
union of the Three Persons in One Substantive Life 
which is the innermost secret of the innermost revelation 
of God Himself in His essential Being, in His everlasting 
fellowship—in His unwithering joy. 

Here are the elements, then, through which the 
religion of the town can complete the religion of Nature. 
God speaks to us through the town. 

Ah! where are the poets who will help us here—who 
will sing to us the spiritual meaning of the town? They 
have given such glorious expression to the manifestation 
of God in Nature, cannot they tell us something of this 
wonderful disclosure which God is ever making of His 
Mind and of His Heart through this dear city of ours— 
this London? It is the greatest gathering of men in 
the whole world. It must have the fullest and richest 
revelation to declare. We want a man to do for London 
what Wordsworth did for the hills and lakes. He him- 
self in one supreme sonnet, written as he looked on Lon- 
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don glittering in the sweet, smokeless, morning air, with 
the river running at its own sweet will, when the very 
houses were asleep— 


And {all the mighty heart was lying still, 


has given us the finest sample of what a poet might see 
in a great city which our literature contains. A few 
others have tried to help. Arthur Clough sung of the 
undying love of man and maid, which gave the dignity 
and peace of the ancient earth to Kensington Gardens :— 


On grass, on gravel, in the sun, 
Or now, beneath the shade, 
They went, in pleasant Kensington, 
A prentice and a maid. 


Ah! years may come, and years may bring 
The truth that is not bliss, 

But will they bring another thing 
That will compare with this ? 


And we have W. G. Henley, the lover of London, singing 
of— 
... that high majesty of Paul’s 
Uplifts a voice of living light and calls— 
Calls to his millions to behold and see 
How goodly this his London town can be. 


And there are Amy Levy, with her delicate grace, and 
Laurence Binyon, with his quiet skill, and John David- 
son, with his sombre force. 

These are our pioneers. Some day—let it be soon— 
the prophetic voice will be heard in our midst singing of 
London and its toiling multitudes, telling out the secret 
of the stunning roar in her crowded streets, giving voice 
to the soul of the town. 

Well, we can wait for our poet until he comes along. 
There is no hurrying him. For we cannot create him. 
But there is another and a deeper matter for which we 
can afford no long waiting. We have spoken of the 
religion embodied in the town of London as the instru- 
ment of Divine Revelation. Do we dare to speak as we 
lift our eyes beyond the Cathedral walls and recall the 
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sight of London as it actually is? Alas! we may well 
ask—what divine revelation can arrive by that road ? 
True, there is the instrument made ready. There is the 
heightened vitality which the town evokes. But what is 
the advantage of that if we let it all run to waste, if we 
leave it to wreck itself ? The vital force is more alive, 
but what life do we give it, what opportunity do we 
open toit ? What scope ? What use ? What hope ? 

Emotion is raised to this high power ; but what field 
has it in which to exercise itself ? What channel down 
which to discharge itself. 

Those emotional girls, with their spirits recklessly 
high, for instance, what chance for them, cooped up in 
unhealthy shops, badly nourished, foully housed, pinned 
down to the monotonous routine of dull unmeaning 
employments ? Their high spirits form their tempta 
tion. Their heightened feelings only increase their peril, 
and provoke their riotous ruin. The town excites, but 
provides only pitiful and degrading vents for the excite- 
ment that it evokes. If they were only more sluggish 
they would have a better chance of safety. 

Energy again! Yes! London breeds the need for 
energy ; it calls upon the will for more strenuous effort ; 
it voices the demand for creative masterfulness. But 
it also breaks by the price of its demands the wills that 
it itself has never braced or equipped for the tasks set 
them, it beats under the invalid. The stress of its 
activities strains and flaws the ill-prepared human 
material which it has carelessly taken up at haphazard. 
It lays its heavy burden on those whom it has never 
taken the trouble to qualify for the job; and it strews 
the streets with its miserable wreckage, with its scrapped 
plant. 

And comradeship, brotherhood—these were to be 
the elements of the revelation. Yes, men have never 
felt more utterly solitary and isolated than here amid 
the multitudes of London. There are thousands upon 
thousands whom no hands of brotherhood ever reach, 
whom no voice ever salutes ; for whom no one cares in 
all the big city. They feel themselves to be but as 
atoms, tossed to and fro in the aimless impotence of 
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their individualities. If you want to know—they would 
say—what it is to be alone, “‘ Try London.”’ 

Or, again, we do breed in boys the strong sense of 
companionship ; and then give it nowhere but the 
streets for its development, and are astonished to find 
that it flings itself out into the form of a hooligan- 

ang. 

: NN‘ ! there is much for us to do if we are to justify our 
language, and to set free the revelation which London 
now chokes and disables. In leaving London as it is, 
we are stifling God’s message to man through the town. 
Yet that message even now breaks through in spite of all 
that we can do to arrest it. God is still building Himself 
a town—a city of God within and below the city of 
man. Here in London He is at work laying stone to 
stone. There is a fair city coming together in the 
silence behind the noise. There are those who toil at 
the sacred task, who work to lay out the lines of the 
city that shall yet be seen upon this earth—precious as 
a bride, with open gates and shining walks and golden 
streets and gleaming waters, and happy multitudes 
moving through the streets with song and laughter. It 
is all going on. This tumbled, troubled London of ours 
is the veil behind which the merciful labour for ever 
proceeds. ; 

Listen! You can almost hear the busy voice of saw, 
and crane, and mallet, as these dedicated builders raise 
the walls of the New Jerusalem. They are at it night 
and day in the service of the Master Builder. Through 
them God builds Himself a city. And that city of His 
is the goal and standard of all our effort. 

Oh! join the happy band of them that build. The 
call is urgent, and the cause is high. There is not one of 
you that can be spared. Let every Londoner in this 
cathedral ask himself—ask herself, “‘ Am I at the work ? ” 
“Is there anything that I am doing to realize the out- 
lines of this true City of God—to cast out the rubbish ? 
Do I open channels down which God’s Word may pass 
to and fro? Do I do anything to make this city less 
heartless—less ungodly—to these poor workers around 
me, so that they may wake from the uneasy slumbe 
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of their exile to say ‘Surely God is after all in this 
place, and I knew it not’? ” 

What are we doing, youandI? May it not be said to 
us, when the city is built which God has prepared : 
“ You put no hand to it.” “ You placed no stone.” 
“ You brought no help.” 


THE MEN WITHOUT A SABBATH 


“And Jesus answering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees, 
saying, Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day ? And they held 
their peace. And He took him, and healed him, and let him go ; 
and answered them, saying, Which of you shall have an ass or an 
ox fallen into a pit, and will not straightway pull him out on the 
Sabbath day ? And they could not answer Him again to these 
things.’’—St. LuKE xiv. 3-6. 


THE Lord delivered His primary challenge to the Jews 
through the Sabbath Day. It was, as it were, His gauge 
of battle, His test case. For His own personal signifi- 
cance turned on His relation to this Sabbath Day ques- 
tion. Not that in this He challenged the validity of the 
older Covenant. On the contrary, He always claimed 
the authority of the older Covenant on His own side. 
He appealed for His own justification to the principles 
established in the Law of Moses, or to the precedents 
recorded in the sacred books. He asserted that He Him- 
self was giving to the Sabbath its proper legal value, and 
that the Jews, in obstructing His action, were defying 
their own Law. 

That is why He is so grieved at the hardness of their 
hearts. That is why He looked round on them with 
anger. That is why He was, as St. Mark tells us, sur- 
prised by their callousness. It was in entire loyalty 
to the sabbatical ideal that He did deeds of mercy on the 
Sabbath. In this, as in all other matters of teligious 
custom, He lived and died in obedience to the Law, a 
faithful Israelite, a true Jew. 

The collision arose wholly on the interpretation to be 
put upon the Sabbath. And here the logic of Christ 
worked in exactly the opposite direction to the logic of 
the Pharisee. He and they, therefore, could never come 
to terms, for they drew opposite conclusions from the 
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same premiss; that premiss was the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. Both held by that. The Sabbath was the 
day consecrated to God, when man came before His 
Maker to rejoice in the work of His hands, as God had 
rejoiced in His own works in the day when He pro- 
nounced all very good. 

“* All was very good.” That was the note of the day. 
God’s benediction was on everything that He had made. 
He found the peace of His repose in that splendid satis- 
faction. So it had been at the beginning. So it still was 
for those drawn within the covenanted relationship, for 
that Israel whom He had redeemed out of slavery, for 
that first-born race ransomed by the Passover Lamb, 
lifted out of Egyptian darkness into the light of Divine 
knowledge, sanctified and purified by deliverance 
through the waters of the Red Sea. All was good for 
those, at any rate, bound to Him by covenant. The 
eternal verdict stood fast. Each recurring Sabbath 
proclaimed it afresh. Israel stood in the favour of God, 
and could come up with delight, with praise and thanks- 
givings, into the courts of the Lord’s House. It was the 
day of privilege and favour. And, therefore, out of it 
must be cast all that offends. There must be nothing to 
blur or stain the happy fellowship of man with his God. 
There must be no interruption to the harmonious inter- 
course. There must be no preoccupation with other 
needs. The one great solemn fact that God and man can 
meet together, must fill every corner of the day, must 
possess it from end to end. No sign of worry must dis- 
turb ; no selfish individual interest must obtrude itself. 
There must be a holy silence from the voice of human 
business. There must be the quiet of the sky, the gentle- 
ness of the everlasting sea, the peace that is upon the 
lonely hills, and laid sweetly and serenely upon the face of 
the earth, and upon the heart of man. It is the hour 
when the ear is open to nothing less than the Divine 
Communion—‘‘ Mercy and truth have met together ; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” That 
is the Sabbath in ideal ; in the sacred Purpose. “Allis 
very good.”’ We can feel the peace of that first creation 
still wrapping us round. It is not lost, that first Sabbath 
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of God. It is here still, with us, on Sabbath days, to be 
felt and to be tasted. A pledge of promise of the final 
rest which remaineth at the end of the days for the true 
people of God. : 

Yes; and if so, then, argued the Jews, let us clear 
away out of sight all that breaks this gracious pause, all 
that wrecks this perfect harmony. For to-day let it be 
left alone, untouched and unregarded. Other days are 
enough to occupy ourselves with our own affairs, and to 
remedy our own troubles. To-day is God’s only. Give 
it allto Him. He asks for it all. It is all to be filled 
with joy, with rest, not with care. Leave, for at least 
this one day, your pains behind you, out of sight, out of 
mind. And come and sing, in thanksgiving, unto the 
Lord your God. 

Is not that right ? And from this point of view these 
maimed wrecks of humanity who cannot be pronounced 
very good, this broken wreckage of creation, these 
melancholy leavings that have gone to waste, this 
miserable residue with their withered hands and leprous 
limbs, and devil-possessed bodies, are not fit subjects for 
the Sabbath joy. They do not reflect God's satisfaction 
with the work that He made. Some secret sin has spoilt 
them. They or their fathers have thrown themselves 
outside the covenanted order. They are condemned. 
They are blots, smirches, shames. They disconcert the 
harmony. They disgrace the ight. They insult the joy. 
They ought to be hurried out of sight. They have no 
part or lot in our glad Sabbath heritage. Our festal day 
summons us with its high music, with its solemn pageants. 
Only those who can wear the white garments of praise, 
are fit to come up into this wedding feast. So their 
logic ran. 

And over against it, our Lord, starting from the same 
premises, draws the opposite conclusion. The Sabbath 
is set for joy, and peace, and satisfaction. Man comes up 
before his God to give praise. That is his absorbing 
and permanent glory. Yes! but then, this high and 
splendid call only serves to fasten attention on the pitiful 
case of those who are without the capacity for respond- 
ing to it. The call to cease from your own labour in 
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order to rejoice in God’s work on your behalf, presup- 
poses that you are in a condition so to praise God, and 
give Him thanks for all that He has done for you. What 
if you are deprived of any reason for thanksgiving ? 
What if the Divine work for you, and upon you, has been 
wrecked, broken down, defaced? What if you have 
been flung outside the conditions which God had pro- 
nounced to be very good ? What if those conditions are 
no longer at all good, and are unfit to be presented before 
the Divine review, and are unworthy of the Divine 
satisfaction, and traverse the very purpose of creation 
which the Sabbath celebrates ? What if they fail of their 
primal meaning, and their intended glory, and are 
harsh, hideous, cruel, godless? What is the use of 
talking this Sabbath-talk over them ? What is the use 
of declaring that all is very good when it is not good ? 
It may be a question who has sinned to bring about this 
or that disaster, whether it was the man himself or his 
parents. Anyhow, there the disasters are. You cannot 
sing praises and thanksgivings, as if these outrages on 
all praises and thanksgivings did not exist. Your zeal 
for the honour of the Sabbath, and for the blessing 
laid on the first creation, ought to force you to attend 
to the blots that deface it. Far from sweeping them © 
away out of sight, it ought to make it impossible for you 
to keep your eyes off them, or to forget them. 

Look at them! Stare at them! They start out of the 
very heart of your Sabbath, offending your clean in- 
stincts, questioning your lofty aims, outraging your 
fine dreams, insulting the God whom you worship. 
Surely you cannot pretend not to see them. Surely you 
can see nothing else. Surely your entire Sabbath must 
be held over in suspense until you have taken some 
action to remedy their case. Why, even your animals 
make this claim upon you. No doubt, with your ox or 
your ass safe-housed in stalls, you and they should rest 
from all labour and taste the blessed Sabbath peace ; 
but if your ox or your ass, instead of being comfortably 
stalled, is fallen into a pit, or in danger’ of life, then it is 
ludicrous to enforce your Sabbath law. Before you can 
keep your Sabbath you must get the poor creature out 
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of the pit. That is the first necessity, and that necessity 
is no breach of the Sabbath itself ; for the Sabbath call 
assumes that you are qualified to keep it. It assumes 
that all is well with you. It bids you recognize that 
God and you are at peace. It invites you to offer thanks 
for your peace and gladness. If things are not right, 
then you must at all costs put them straight at once, in 
order to make your Sabbath possible. Hurry off, then ! 
If your ox is in the pit, that is what is violating the 
Sabbath, not the labour of pulling it out. The labour 
spent on pulling it out is labour consecrated to the 
demands of the Sabbath. You work under the imme- 
diate stress of the Sabbath, in order to make its fulfil- 
ment practicable. 

Work then with all your power. Never rest until you 
have won the right to rest, and to bless God that all is 
very good. And if you ought to do so for ox or ass, how 
much more so for this or that poor woman whom Satan 
has bound these twelve years? So the counter-logic 
works, the logic of the Lord’s Salvation. 

For He came on earth out of this very desire, to 
renew our ancient Sabbath joy. It was for the sake of 
the Sabbath that He had made His unique claim. For 
man’s Sabbath had fallen into suspense. Its command, 
indeed, stood, ‘“‘Come before God and rejoice in Him 
Who rejoices over you.”’ “ Leave all your own works 
aside to do this one work of Divine thanksgiving.”’ 
The call was as imperative as ever. But what if man 
himself had fallen into a pit ? What if he was power- 
less to obey ? Then the Sabbath itself cried aloud for 
his deliverance. The Sabbath itself enforced the prime 
necessity of restoring him to himself. There was only 
one way of enabling the Sabbath requirements to be 
satisfied, and that was by pulling man out of the pit 
there and then—by opening his eyes if he was blind, by 
healing his limbs if they were withered, by casting out 
his devils if he were possessed, by raising him to his feet 
and giving him power to walk and carry his bed if he 
was paralysed. Sabbath works these! For without 
them no Sabbath could be kept. “If you¥Jews loved 
your Sabbath for its true sake, you could not help 
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rejoicing in anything that removed the obstruction 
that had its blessings. Your passion for the honour of 
the Sabbath would inevitably kindle in you the wish to 
see its honour verified. You would clamour for its good 
name to be unsullied. You would release anything 
that set its full peace free. You would be restless and 
miserable in your own Sabbath spirit, so long as you 
saw it blotted and spoilt for others. Oh! the leap of 
1elief if some strong hand more capable than your own 
could do the work that restored to them their Sabbath 
and gave back the good peace that had been lost.’ 

So every loyal Sabbath-lover must have felt if he were 
but true to God. And no wonder Jesus Christ was 
astonished at the lack in those hard religious souls 
around Him of this logic of Heaven. No wonder that 
He was even angry at the hardness of their hearts as He 
looked out upon them and asked in piercing irony, as 
we are told in another Gospel, ‘‘ Is it lawful, then, to do 
good on the Sabbath day, or is it better to do evil?” 
“Ts it a Sabbath act to save life ? or ought we rather to 
kill on the Sabbath day ? ”’ 

That lack of the true logic of the Sabbath towards 
others betrayed a yet more serious lack of it towards 
themselves. If they were so ready to refuse to pull 
their neighbour out of a pit on the Sabbath day, then 
that could only be because they fancied themselves well 
qualified to keep their own Sabbath for themselves. If 
only this man with the withered arm would clear out 
of the way and let himself be forgotten, they would be 
happy enough. All would be well. So they thought. 
They are not in the least aware, then, that they are in 
the same pit themselves, and that unless there is some- 
one to pull them out, there will be no Sabbath kept by 
them that day. Yet this is what our Lord is there to 
pronounce, to enforce. He is not there to break their 
Sabbath, but to enable it to be kept. And, what He has 
come to declare and enforce is that not one of them can 
keep it. That is what they might have learned in the 
Baptism of John. Herein lies the spiritual hypocrisy 
against which He launched His thunder. They cling so 
passionately to their Sabbath. Yet if they believed in 
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the Sabbath, they must have learned from the Sabbath 
itself their own incapacity to taste its joy and share 
its peace. The Sabbath would have stood over them 
like the Law, to convict them of their shame. They 
would have heard its call ringing, only to recognize 
through their very desire to respond to it, that they 
were shut up impotently in some blind pit. Its cry to 
come before God, Who would rejoice in the work of His 
own hands, would have pierced them with anguish as 
they looked on their own withered spiritual limbs, and 
paralysed faculties, and dead hearts. Then, indeed, 
lying desperately at some Bethesda Pool, praying for 
an angel to stir the waters and make them clean, they 
would have welcomed with their whole soul the work 
of Him Who did among them the work that none other 
ever did, the work of Him Who worketh always, week- 
day and Sunday alike, in order to renew the good work 
of that first creation ; the work of Him Who gave them 
back their Sabbath by bidding them, “‘ Rise and walk 
and carry their bed.”’ 

The whole challenge of Jesus Christ lies here. That 
is why He made the Sabbath day His critical test. ““ You 
men are professing to rejoice in your God-given Sabbath. 
But is there any one of you who can keep it? You 
claim to walk in the light of God’s eyes. Dare any of 
you face them ? I am here to give back the Sabbath to 
man by making man fit for the Sabbath. That is why, 
as Lord of Man for whom the Sabbath was made, I am 
Lord also of the Sabbath, which is My crowning gift to 
that humanity which I have redeemed that it may enter 
into My rest.” 

“Which of you, having an ox or an ass fallen into a 
pit, will not pull it out on the Sabbath day? ’”’ These 
words of our Gospel haunted me last August as I feasted 
on the peace and joy of the fairest thing on earth—an 
English countryside. There it all lay, under our adoring 
eyes—the sweet rise and fall of rolling woods, the far 
shimmering lines of drowsy downs, the dreamy distance 
of brooding hills on the borderland of Wales. There it 
lay in all its magic and its rapture ; in its infinite deli- 
cacy of detail, in the glow and glory of its golden harvest. 
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Was ever fairyland so gracious and so fair? On and on 
the little roads run, twining, curving, diving in sheer 
fun, ever drawing us on into the heart of some fascinating 
secret just round the next corner. There are no roads in 
the world like English roads, that run away in front of 
you of their own sweet will, like living things, and laugh 
at you as they turn and twist and flit and fly. Over 
them the great lush hedges stoop, crowded and car- 
peted with blooms, like little woods running wild. And 
ever and always as you move swiftly along, the quiet, 
comfortable, red Georgian houses look out at you over 
sunny lawns, from out of the splendour of spreading 
beeches, under the deep shadows of tufted elms. And 
old grey manor houses, gabled and mullioned, doze on 
amid the flickering apple orchards in that happy sleep 
that has ceased to count the passing of the days. And 
over every cottage the clustered roses clamber, and 
every cottage garden is thick with waving clumps of 
sweet peas. And at every turn, there is, of course, the 
village church, slumbering amid the grass mounds, with 
walls chequered and grizzled and weather-worn—the 
very church that we have always seen in our dreams. 
And patient cows stand in the shadowed pools under the 
willows ; and everywhere the fields are rich with yellow 
shocks of corn ; and through all the tremulous air of the 
deep afternoon the humming boom of the threshing 
machine fills the world with its busy content. The earth 
laughs and sings in your face, and you laugh back from 
pure gladness of heart. This is England, this is harvest. 
What more can you want this side of Paradise ? 

So you murmur—only that through it all there is ever 
winding a miserable trail. Everywhere, at each corner 
of the laughing roads, along the fringe of each magical 
lawn, amid the nodding poppies in the golden corn, you 
catch sight as you flash past of the pitiable procession of 
tramps. Tramps! They are everywhere, oozing out of 
our slum cities. Poor, broken, forlorn, pitiable groups, 
dragging along weary limbs; the man in front, with 
some dull, blind, plodding determination driving him on 
from nowhere to nowhere; the woman behind, be- 
draggled, hard-featured, with every touch of womanly 
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grace and dignity gone out of her bony limbs ; and in 
her arms the weird, tired baby; and behind her again 
the old-faced, ragged children. 

There they go! They will creep into some pot-house 
at nightfall, or lie in a favouring barn, unwelcomed, 
unknown, unwanted. There they sit at the roadside, 
under some happy hedge, with all the glory of the sum- 
mer wrapping round them. Yet for them it does not 
exist. They are under the cloud. They know not where 
their next night will be spent, or how they will get their 
next meal. They are foot-sore, ragged, beggared, and 
broken ; they do not belong to this fairy scene at all. 
They have no place in it. As they moon their way 
through it, everyone looks at them askance. And 
their poor faces tell their own tale of why it has all 
come about. They are but half alive, but half witted, 
but half fed. They are not in possession of themselves, 
they are not at the level at which human life begins. 
They are dazed, spoiled, maimed. They are not equipped 
with the faculties or the tools wherewith to handle life. 
There is nothing worth doing that they can do, and 
therefore they do not count. They have been given no 
worth. They are our pitiable failures, our monstrous 
lapses. Yet there they are, in surprising numbers, 
creeping along through the magic scenery. 

And how quickly the Jew temper, the Jew logic, 
begins to assert itself in us! We wish to feast on our 
Sabbath rest ; we hug our own Sabbath joy. We have 
got our golden hour, and Nature is opening her very 
heart to us. We thrill under the great exultation of 
this communion with the goodness of our God. And 
these poor tramps are blots that defame it and disturb 
us. They ought not to be there. They make us angry 
at the obtrusion of their ugly sores. We hurry past ; 
we would ignore them ; we try to forget ; they are so 
hopelessly out of place. We would commit ourselves 
wholly to the amazing beauty and glow of this high 
holiday, and get rid of sights so abhorrent and so un- 
congenial, which uselessly afflict us, and which ought 
not to exist. So we would nurse our Holy Sabbath to 
ourselves, 
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But our Lord has His logic in wait for us. He is 
claiming that these pitiful human wrecks shall have the 
first place in our thoughts, not the last. Their signifi- 
cance overrides the significance of our Sabbath. The 
very glory of the scene will only serve to fling them up 
into special prominence. It will compel us by its very 
contrast to note how sad they are. ‘‘ You must remem- 
ber them.” So He cries to us. ‘‘ You must never 
forget them. You must recognize the call that they 
make upon you as imperative, as primary, as supreme. 
Your private personal enjoyment, right and holy as it 
is, has got to give way to their harsh necessity. It may 
not take its fill while they are what they are. You may 
not sit at your feast as if there was nothing wrong. 
Here is a permanent claim which you are bound to meet. 
If an ox or an ass is fallen into a pit, then, though it be 
your Sabbath day, you must be up and. doing to pull it 
out. This is your first duty, your binding obligation. 
No Sabbath delight can cancel it. And are not these 
poor, starving creatures worth an ox or an ass? And 
what are you doing to deliver them ?”’ So the beauti- 
ful day spoke to us through all its radiant raptures. So 
Christ, the Lord of all joy, kept on reiterating this ques- 
tion: “ You are happy; but what about those who are 
fallen into a pit? Are you to do nothing to deliver 
them from out of their prison-house ? ”’ 

Ah! how deliver them? That is the terrible thing. 
Their pit is so horribly deep ; there is no pulling these 
poor people out of it. For, as you observe them, you 
know them to be those who have never had the chance 
of growing up to the measure of aman. They have not 
now faculties that they can put to use. If they were 
out of this pit and planted down on the high level, they 
have not the physical energy, nor the vital spirit, nor 
the will, nor the capacity, nor the moral strength, to 
take up the life that waits for them. They can’t do it. 
They are below and beyond it. And the fact that they 
are so is not their sin, but ours. For in their case it 1s 
not a question of whether they;have sinned away their 
lives. Rather they have never yet been in possession 
of what we should call life at all. They have"never been 
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granted the opportunity of equipment. They have not 
been endowed with the resources needed for the demands 
life makes on them. It is no good to say, “ They might 
have been enjoying our Sabbath with us,” for that is 
just what they have never been qualified to do. That is 
why our Sabbath must yield to the cry of their necessi- 
ties, for we can only enjoy our Sabbath if the oppor- 
tunity is at least open to all. But if there are those shut 
out from the very possibility of tasting its joy, then 
indeed, we cannot enter into our rest ; we cannot give 
ourselves over to the feast which is perforce denied 
them. Therefore we must never rest until the door of 
their prison-house has been thrown open; and that 
means, until at least the children of those who are now 
so impotent and incapable have been lifted out of the 
pit and set upon their feet. 

Ah! the many Sabbaths that we are ever attempting 
to set apart for the few, to secure for the elect, to shut 
inside ring fences—Sabbaths of art, Sabbaths of 
music, Sabbaths of splendid worship, like our own. 
Inside these we can escape from the wrongs and miseries 
of the world. Inside, we say, shall come nothing that 
offends. Outside shall bethe dogs! Well, outside those, 
perhaps, who have refused and betrayed their birth- 
right—outside those who have made themselves un- 
worthy and unclean. That is. another matter. But 
those on whom we would specially fasten our eyes are 
those who have never had an offer of entry, who have 
been barred by the conditions of their bringing up, and 
by their infirmities and incapacities, and have never 
known what it might mean to be inside these shining 
walls. For them no Sabbath bell has rung, and on them 
no Sabbath peace has ever fallen. Far, far away out of 
their horizon, lie these fairy homes where we taste our 
joy. Therefore we cannot shut ourselves up inside the 
delicate courts of music, or art, or even religion, and not 
desire passionately that all who will may share them 
with us. Every throb of our delight should recall to us 
those who have never felt it, and should lay us under 
compulsion to go out and bring them in. 

Alas! alas! we know it will be a long, slow, and 
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weary business. We shall sigh for the swift, triumphant 
word that did the work at an instant on the Sabbath in 
the synagogue of Galilee. “ Stretch out thy hand. And 
he stretched it out, and it was made whole’; “ Rise 
and walk, and carry thy bed ” ;. “‘ And he took him and 
healed him and let him go.” No, not that, for these 
waifs of ours who are gone so far and are sunk in so deep 
a pit. Enough for us if only we could make it impossible 
for their children to grow up so robbed of all oppor- 
tunities, so maimed, and so spoiled. Enough if out of 
each Sabbath of our own we can draw in some strength 
which we can spend for these others, some force which 
shall go out to relieve and rescue. Enough if, in our 
penitence, we find in each Sabbath allowed us a new 
reason and a fresh impulse for securing to all the equal 
opportunity of sharing in our Sabbath joy-! 


THE HONOUR OF WORK 


“Man goeth forth to his work, and to his labour; until the 
evening,’”’—Psa.mM civ. 23. 


WE flatter ourselves that the scientific conception of 
natural laws is characteristically modern, that it is 
almost our own creation ; and we fondly imagine that 
before our time Nature was valued more for wonder and 
surprise and miracle than for its immutable persistence. 
Anything might happen anywhere and anyhow, and the 
more unusual the occurrence the more vividly it im- 
pressed the imagination. So we say. And there have . 
no doubt been periods in human history when this would 
represent the intellectual atmosphere. There were 
times following the inrush of the barbarians into the 
early Christian Empire when the miraculous was the 
only matter worth noticing in Nature, and miracle was 
everywhere. And popular medievalism often let its 
imagination run riot in this field. Again, there are 
primitive savage conditions, I suppose, in which Nature 
is nothing but a fairy-world of magical incongruities. 

But, at any rate, this was not the least the case with 
the Jew. The Old Testament is charged with the Jew. 
The Old Testament is charged with the opposite spirit. 
For it, whether in its speculative or in its popular litera- 
ture, Nature is the express symbol of unbroken and 
undeviating regularity. The God who made it speaks 
in it, not through its freaks and its fancies, but through 
its eternal faithfulness. ‘‘ He hath given them a law 
which shall not be broken”’; ‘‘ He hath made it fast for 
ever andever’’; “ He hath laid the foundation of the 
earth that it never should move at any time.” This is 
the peculiar mode through which the earth bears witness 
to the Divine intention. The permanence of the law is 
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the Divine thing in it. God does not need to break the 
law in order to show Himself God. To break it would 
be to shatter His own self-witness. He gave it a law in 
order that it should not be broken. That is its Divine 
hall-mark. God is not limited or excluded by pressing 
that law, rather, by keeping it He keeps His own word ; 
He exhibits His righteousness, His determination never 
to change His purpose. For God is above all things 
righteous. “He cannot lie, or change, or repent.” 
That is why men trust Him. ‘I change not, therefore 
ye men of Jacob are not consumed.” 

And this moral unchangeableness of His is what is to 
be recognized in the great mountains which reflect His 
righteousness, rooted and established in motionless 
stability for ages upon ages. The great rhythms of 
the natural order in their endless reiteration, in their 
unfailing certainty of recurrence—these are the signals 
and pledges of God. Winter and summer, seedtime 
and harvest, the early and the latter rain—these shall 
never fail to beat out their fixed refrain, and so to 
assure to man the companionship of a God Who is fixed 
in His eternal seat. 

And as it was the immutability of law which was the 
evidence to the Jew of God in Nature, so it was the per- 
fection of natural order which made Him specially mani- 
fest. They saw God, not in the astonishing surprises 
and startling wonders of exceptional Nature, but in the 
infinite regularity with which every tiny detail was 
assorted and placed; in the secure punctuality with 
which every separate function in all the endless com- 
plexity of interwoven correspondence was fulfilled ; in 
the even smoothness of the correlated parts as they all 
co-operated in a single system; in the coherence and 
the consistency and the subtlety of the co-ordinated 
activities. Their philosophers invented a name for all 
this Divine manifestation in the natural order, which 
they translated into the Greek word ‘‘ Wisdom,” the 
Wisdom which the Proverbial books speak of as what we 
should call ‘‘ Natural Science.”” And what they loved 
to note in it was that it was always the same and could 
not change ; and that there went from end to end of the 
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whole, a subtle and keen and delicate intelligence, 
sweetly ordering all things. Under its governance there 
was no atom that was ever out of its appointed place or 
failing its allotted task. Everywhere things stood 
double over against one another. There was corre- 
spondence, there was proportion, there was balance, 
there was system, there was purpose, there was cer- 
tainty, there was punctuality, there was law. The very 
winds that seemed so unruly and boisterous, the types 
of disorder, are all weighed under measure, and the waste 
sands of the seashore have all been numbered and calcu- 
lated. Nothing was accidental, nothing happened by 
chance, nothing was undesigned, nothing was irregular, 
nothing was unintelligible. So God showed Himself in 
the wisdom. 

And it was not only the wise men who held this as an 
esoteric speculation. For in all the people’s own Psalms, 
their songs of popular devotion, taught by heart to 
every child, there is exactly the same temper dis- 
played. 

So in this famous 104th Psalm, from which my text is 
taken, we see that Nature is regarded as a magnificent 
spectacular drama, the glory of which lies in the fact that 
every living scrap of it is in its right place, and plays its 
own regulated part under strict limitations, confined to 
its proper typical expression, satisfied to display and to 
fulfil its specialized function continuously in untiring 
persistence. This is the music that goes up from earth 
in everlasting praises to God—the music of a vast 
orchestra in which the laws of an eternal harmonious 
progression verify the perfection of their design. 
“Praise the Lord, O my soul. O Lord, my God, Thou 
art clothed in majesty and honour.”” Why ? How? Be- 
cause He can make winds to be His orderly messengers. 
Because the foundations of the earth can never be 
moved. Because the waters of the dreadful sea are 
utterly obedient to His purpose, and move under the 
strict limitation of His edicts. “‘ Thou hast given them 
their bounds, which they cannot pass.” ‘‘ They go to 
the place which Thou hast appointed for them.” 

So the vision unrolls. Each wayward brook, each 
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wandering river, has its set channels, and its allotted 
charge. Not an inch can it travel beyond its fixed 
place. ‘‘ Thou sendest the springs; they run among 
the hills.” And look at the wisdom which justifies itself 
in the rational use of which those springs and rivers are 
part. Every beast of the field has its opportunity, and 
can get its drink. Even the wild asses of the desert are 
enabled to quench their thirst. Round about them the 
birds fly, and in the upgrowth of the trees, watered by 
the running brook, they can “ build their nests and 
sing among the branches.” And then, again, the waters 
are carried down from their storage in the mountains 
and feed the rich soil on the plains, and there the grass 
can grow, on which the cattle feed, and all the manifold 
herbs that man needs, so that man may set to work to 
increase his store and to cultivate the fruit of the earth, 
and grow for himself wine that maketh his heart glad, 
and oil that makes his face shine, and bread that is the 
strength of his life. 

On and on the singer goes, dropping now and then 
into rather simple-minded utilitarianism, as if all were 
just for man’s own use ; but, after all, this is only the 
primitive way of expressing the purpose and the ration- 
ality in things. We detect this rationality at first in its 
cruder forms of direct practical convenience for our- 
selves ; but what excites our admiration is not the mere 
usefulness for us, but the proof that it gives of design, 
of mind, of order, of intelligence. So everywhere we 
recognize fitness, purpose, reason. That is what makes 
earth so eloquent of God. Look at the bare fir trees ! 
Yes, but the stork finds them just the place for her 
home. And the high mountains are fit homes for the 
wild goats, and in the stony rocks the rabbits can 
burrow. 

So intelligent it all is. It is just as if it thought for 
itself—this conscious earth, this silent heaven, with 
their deliberate ways, with their regulated plans, with 
their rhythmic courses. There is the moon—surely it is 
appointed for seasons. It works like a clock, moving 
steadily through its measured changes, its numbered 
successions, And the sun, it understands, it listens, it 
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obeys. Just as it seems to rejoice as a giant in the 
morning to run its appointed course, so in the evening 
it knows exactly where to stop. “ The sun knoweth its 
going down.” F 

Nor is night a mere blank interval empty of meaning. 
Nay! It, too, holds a secret in itself. It is not unde- 
signed. It offers its own peculiar opportunity to those 
who are biding their time for its covering to be thrown 
over their doings. “‘ Thou madest darkness that it may 
be night, wherein all the beasts of the forest do move.” 
Yes, and even the most lawless and perilous of those 
creatures of the night are moving under the obedience 
to the Divine intention. “ The lions roaring after their 
prey do seek their meat from God.” They are acting 
within their rights. They have their regular control. 
They recognize the signals of dismissal.’ They acquiesce 
in the allotted limitations. They vanish at a sign and 
lie still out of sight and under orders. “‘ The sun ariseth, © 
and they get them away together and lay them down 
in their dens.” Nothing in all that vast and moving 
spectacle is amiss or out of hand. 

And now amid its measured sequences, obedient to a 
special call, responsive to a fuller purpose, a new pre- 
sence moves out upon the ordered scene. The sun is up, 
that is the signal. And now look! You can see what it 
is that appears. It is the crown and culmination of all 
the breathing life, of all the intricate activities. At 
last, here he is—it is man. “ Man goes forth to his work 
and to his labour—until the evening.”’ 

How quiet, how orderly, how noble the entry of man. 
Humanity is all summed up ina single act, in one charac- 
teristic figure. He enters into a world already waiting 
for him. It has all been leading up to this. He is a 
natural element within it. He is expected. He is there 
by the same law as the rabbits in the rocks, and the 
storks in the fir trees, and the lions under the cover of 
night. He is there with the same normal and natural 
and calculable punctuality as the moon and the sun and 
' the stars. At the right moment, in the right place, 
playing his own proper part, conforming to the temper 
of the hour, swayed by the like rhythmic impulse which 
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runs through all things, “‘ man goeth forth ” to fulfil his 
destiny. 

And what is man? What is he intended for ? What 
is the law of his being ? How can it be expressed in one 
typical and essential phrase ? ‘‘ Man goeth forth to his 
work and to his labour.”” Labour! Work! These are 
his cardinal notes. He exists for this—that he may 
work. Work is his characteristic portion, his distin- 
guishing and elemental definition. This is the way in 
which he verifies his place in existence. This is the 
proof that he offers of his manhood. This is his special 
_ contribution to the sum of things. This is his law of 
relationship to the complex universe. By this he takes 
up his function, and witnesses to the mind of God that 
made him. He works! He creates a world for himself. 
He makes his own environment. He does not merely 
accept from Nature his range of opportunity. He does 
not merely find her useful for his purposes, and be satis- 
fied with the food he can capture from her, or the shelter 
that she supplies. He sets to work to bring about what 
he will require. He takes up what she gives him, and 
out of its materials he contrives, and fashions, and 
invents, and improves, and thinks, and reasons, and im- 
agines, and toils, until he has brought into existence a 
whole creation of things that were not there before. 
His life is his own in the sense that his heart and hands 
have produced it. It could not come into existence but 
by the sweat of his brow. 

And as he began, so he continues. He is ever at work. 
He is ever bettering, correcting, enlarging. To work is 
to create, and he cannot cease creating. He is always 
throwing old efforts behind him. He is always scrapping 
the works of his hands. He has already, before he has 
finished a work, considered how he might make more of 
it. He cannot stay his hand, or arrest his reason, or 
seal up his imagination, or fix his fancy. te 

On and on he goes with his work, progressing, striving, 
wrestling. He is lost if he stops. For he will no longer 
prove himself a man if he does not still try what yet may 
be done—if he does not still follow after some new 
achievement. 
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Ever a worker! Ever a creator! Ever a builder! 
Ever labouring to win a fuller result! Ever sowing in 
tears that he may reap in joy! Ever hoping to wring a 
richer spoil out of the rugged soil! Ever dreaming of a 
finer reward, ever foreseeing a better day ; ever spending 
and being spent ; ever giving himself away for a vision 
still denied him, for a hope still deferred. Ever on his 
pilgrim way, with his eyes set on far horizons. Ever war- 
ring with a stubborn earth which must be purged of 
thorn or thistle in order to correspond with his strong 
desire. 

So man down all the ages, amid the awful silence 
of a nature that waits around him in expectation, 
“ goeth forth to his work and to his labour.”’ The work, 
the labour, is his. It is his prerogative, his obligation, 
his task, his charge, his protection. He can do nothing 
but go out to meet it. This is the appointed way. This 
is his one intelligible vocation. It is meant. It is put 
there for him. He must do it, or else he betrays and 
falsifies himself. He makes the great refusal. There is 
no alternative allowed. He goes out to dts work, to hts 
labour, only with one softening clause in the agreement— 
“until the evening.”’ There are limits set ; there are 
reliefs permitted and contrived ; there are moments for 
slackening, for recreation, for repose. Not unbroken 
this labour ; not monotonously blind this work. Nay, 
fixed times, ordered signals, ordained closes ! 


Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me. 


Man knows the signs. He is not left forgotten or un- 
considered. He can calculate when the strain will be off. 


Silence and evening bell, 
And after that, the dark. 


So in kindly, successive periods, he turns to the rest 
that he has earned. ‘‘ He goeth forth to his work ” with 
the friendly sense in his heart that it will not last for 
ever. It will end in the quiet hour when the sun goes 
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down—the hour for which the beasts of the forest are 
waiting in the silence—‘ until the evening.” 

Work, then, is the significance of our manhood. We 
men are those who present themselves to the earth in the 
eye of God as workers. We create a world of our own— 
the world of human society. We build a city, we organize 
a fellowship, we produce a wealth, which was not there 
until we called it into existence out of the resources and 
materials supplied us by God in Nature. 

And everyone contributes to this work, everyone is 
a worker, who spends a continuous and rational effort in 
creating, or sustaining, or fulfilling, or enriching, the 
social fabric that man has fashioned for himself. All 
who contribute by head, or hand, or heart, to the com- 
mon endeavour have found and verified their manhood, 
they have justified themselves as members of that 
humanity which for ever goes forth to its work and toits 
labour. 

And reversely, those who play no such part at all, 
who have no intelligible function to fulfil, who bring no 
contribution, who have no task set them which they 
are under some obligation to discharge, who yield no 
product, who have discovered no rational purpose for 
which to labour, and no special use for their heads or 
their hands, and no end that they can serve, and no 
exercise of faculties which it is incumbent on them to 
fulfil, and can see no reason why they should not be 
idle if they choose, and leisured when they like, and live 
to please themselves—such, the workless, have failed 
their manhood ; they have no reason to give for being 
men; they have betrayed humanity. For humanity 
means purposed effort. Humanity is that which sets 
itself to a fixed task. Humanity is what it is by going 
forth to its work. 

Ah! that work, that labour! They have changed 
indeed since the Psalmist pictured man in the fields, on 
the hillside, rising with the sun, to go out to his work 
on the soil until the fading twilight sent him peacefully 
home again. Now that labour stays not with the dying 
day. No evening sets it its quiet limit. On and on 
through the night its vast mechanism clangs and roars. 
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On and on through the night the loaded trains groan 
and shriek ; the furnaces blaze on in the deep holds of 
the liners that press on untiringly through the black 
waters. Ah! that labour! It means no longer that 
slow pacing of ploughing oxen, that long watch of the 
creeping sheep along the folds. It means now the 
storm and stress of tumultuous cities, and the haste of 
quivering looms, and the heat of rushing wheels, and the 
shout of hurrying multitudes, and the rush of crowded 
streets. Yes! But all this is still humanity at work. 
It is man achieving his portion. It is man fulfilling his 
divine prerogative. It is man building himself a city. 
By this labour, tremendous in its volume and energy 
and force, he comes to himself. He discloses his powers. 
He reveals his elemental character. He creates a new 
world. He proclaims himself a man, he discharges his 
obligations to God. 

And now to-day, in our time, this wonderful thing has 
happened. Man has recognized this note of work as his 
central characteristic, as the bedrock of his nature, as 
the typical expression of his highest dignity, as the 
primal proof of his worth. And he therefore has made 
it the dominant and structural measure of the city 
which he is building. Human society is, now, what we 
call industrial. It rests, primarily, not on force, or on 
blood, or on'a feudal order of social service, or on the 
possession of authoritative place and power. It rests 
on industrial foundations. It exists for industrial 
interests. It organizes man’s industrial activities. It 
produces wealth. It exhibits and realizes the inex- 
haustible wonders to be won by work. So we under- 
stand more now than ever before how much of dignity 
and of truth lies behind the ancient phrase, ‘“‘man goeth 
forth to his work.” 

And, therefore, on this Labour Day, this First 
of May, we assert the honour of work. Work is 
honourable. It takes the first place. It is to win 
at last its true value. And, therefore, since it is held 
in high honour, it shall not be left to toil in dark lanes, 
in dirty garrets, forgotten, neglected, and despised. It 
shall not be thrown on those who cannot bear its burden. 
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It shall not be exploited for the wasteful and the idle. 
We are all coming to its rescue. We are one and all 
determined that it shall be done in the light, and under 
honourable conditions, and in fair, just, and comely 
ways. There shall be on it no slur, no taint, and no dis- 
credit. It shall be allowed free space and room to 
breathe in, and pure air, and relief, and leisure, and 
laughter. Honour to work, for it is man’s highest 
function. That is what our trumpets are sounding. 

Yet the pathos of it. Just when the trumpets blow 
“honour to work,” work itself is taking shapes which it 
is all but impossible to honour or glorify. How well 
many of you know it who hear me! You are workers, 
and your work is specialized down into some mechani- 
cal, monotonous routine, some dreary, weary checking 
of unmeaning figures—some mindless turn at a machine 
—some insignificant thumbing of heavy ledgers. And 
all of it is so far away from the main interests which you 
subserve. You know nothing of what you are really 
being used for, by the unknown, hidden board of mana- 
gers and directors and financiers, who have their own 
ends to serve, and who play for the great prizes which 
you will never win. You are but a fly on the whirling 
wheel, but a cog in the enormous machine. You have 
no control over the results. You have no say in what is 
going forward. What honour, what glory, what joy can 
be found in work like this ? 

Alas! work as we know it in this industrial society 
of ours does, indeed, need redemption if it is to justify its 
honour. And whence can this redemption come but 
through the gospel of Him Who was baptized with the 
baptism of work ; and was born in a working home, and 
lived the life of a worker ; and ever worked in the eye 
of a Father Who had never ceased working hitherto at 
completing and redeeming that great work of creation 
which He had pronounced to be so good ? 

If work is ever to win its honour, it will be from out 
of the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, Who saw in all the 
labour of men’s hands and hearts the very symbol of the 
Kingdom which He had come to establish. He was Him- 
self the ideal worker. He lived in the spirit of work, 
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aware of the task set Him, “‘ to do the will of Him that 
sent Him”; conscious of the strain of the allotted 
limit—the twelve hours of the working day into which 
all the work must be crowded before the night falls in 
which no man can work ; living ever among men as one 
that worketh ; straining under the yoke as He felt the 
terrible pressure of His task; straitened until it was 
accomplished ; consecrated to the work of glorifying the 
Father by doing the work which He gave Him to do ; 
yielding Himself to death as soon as He could pronounce 
that work to have been done faithfully and say over it, 
“Tt is finished ’’; leading us on to that rest which 
remaineth—that Sabbath rest which comes after all the 
weariness of labour ; the rest of those who are in peace 
because their works do follow them ; the rest of God, 
Who rested from all the works that He had made; a 
Divine rest which is unintelligible except to those who 
work. 

This is, surely, the Gospel to rescue and glorify work. 
And, therefore, on this Labour Day, I appeal to you to 
spread that Gospel abroad over this labouring London 
of ours which needs it so sorely. And this fund of the 
Bishop of London’s, to which we invite your free and 
generous support, will send this living message of the 
sanctity and redemption of work there, where fresh 
hordes of workers are pouring into new districts and 
crowding new homes. In those soulless quarters the 
voice of the Church shall be heard uplifted, demanding 
honour for the workers, protesting against all that 
degrades and beats them under, carrying to them the 
good news of their worth in God’s sight, through Him 
Who made Himself their Brother, and laboured with 
them on earth, and bore the burden of their sins, and 
broke through the cloud of their sorrow. 

Ah! the Church has not always been faithful to its 
message ; but now it is learning something of its power 
and splendour. 

Therefore, help it, I beseech you, to carry it far and 
wide. Help it to deliver this gospel of the deliverance 
of man with a larger courage and a bolder faith. Help it 
to spread the good news of hope to those who are hope- 
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less ; the good news of joy to those who are burdened ; 
the good news of the light to those who are in the night. 
Help it to reveal to all that labour, how, whether it be 
labour of hand, or head, or heart, labour for the service 
of man and the glory of God does indeed lead at last to 
that rest which yet remaineth for all who follow whither 
Jesus hath entered in, the rest of that evening in which 
man’s labour closes, that sweet rest of the eternal home 
where nevertheless they rest not day or night, crying, 
“ Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

Ah, that rest ! That is the gospel news of which Jesus 
is our pledge ; that is the vision that in the end will give 
dignity to all our work. Not in vain this long toil and all 
the dreary hours, if at the close there be a rest that 
remaineth for the people of God—a rest that remaineth. 
Give them the hope of that rest. 
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‘“The centurion answered and said, Lord, I am not worthy 
that Thou shouldest come under my roof; but speak the word 
only, and my servant shall be healed. For I am a man under 
authority, having soldiers under me: and I say to this man, Go, 
and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to 
my servant, Do this, and he doeth it. When Jesus heard it, he 
marvelled, and said to them that followed, Verily I say unto you, 
jhave not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.’’ 

Matz. viii. 8-10. 


WE have had the Epiphany of wonder and imagination 
in the romantic story of the wise men following the sign 
in the heavens, until they found themselves worshipping 
and offering gold, frankincense, and myrrh, at a Baby’s 
ciadle ; and of the shepherds startled by a cry in the 
night, and hurrying from their folds to kneel round the 
manger at Bethlehem. We have had the Epiphany of 
genius, in the outbreak of the vision that came to the 
Boy at His first visit to His Father’s House. We have 
seen the Epiphany of joy and gladness as the Day- 
Spring from on high flashed in upon the wedding feast. 
And next Sunday there will be the Epiphany of Power 
—power put out over the stormy sea, and the savage 
heart of the madman. 

Now, to-day, we have the Epiphany of Common 
sense ; the transfiguration of the plain man as he 
brings into play his simple daily experiences and finds, 
in their familiar and homely teaching, the pathway to the 
light of God. : 

Could anything be more characteristic than this 
centurion? He is perfectly direct, honest, straight- 
forward. There are no complications about him, no 
mixed motives. He is a good fellow, right-minded, and 
kindly, and he has got a young servant of his who is 
very ull. He is deeply concerned over this, and he goes 
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straight to the best help that he can get. There is this 
wonderful prophet healing all manner of diseases. He 
will go to Him. And he is quite sure he will get the 
succour he needs. He is not the sort of man who has 
any doubt when once he has made up his mind. He is 
confident that the Prophet will be able to do it. For 
he is convinced that He has full authority, and is in full 
command of His spiritual resources. 

And now comes in his typical and characteristic tem- 
per. Once convinced in this simple and direct way of 
the reality of the Prophet’s power, then he instinctively 
attributes to it all that he has learned from his own 
experience of men and things. Far from looking for 
something strange, fantastic, imaginative, irregular, 
in this exercise of exceptional and unique authority, he 
assumes that it will correspond in its working to every- 
thing that is most ordinary, normal, regular, and 
intelligible in the life that he knows so well. This un- 
known world to which he has appealed will be just like 
the known. It will not sit loose to all the reasonable 
order and discipline which condition the exercise of 
power on earth. It will not offer something incalcu- 
lable, or unorganized, a thing of freaks and fancies. Real 
life is never like that. It always works by law and ina 
system. It is always sensible and sane. It always 
economizes its force and does its affairs in the most 
rational way. So he had always found. That is the 
conviction to which every experience had led him; 
and now he cannot imagine any other interpretation of 
things. So he carries this made-up mind of his into 
the utterly novel venture that he is making. 

Why not? True, it is a novel exercise of power 
that he asks for ; but it will correspond with the old ; it 
will tally ; it will conform ; it will prove to be of the 
same piece and fashion. For it is sensible and rational 
and real—this power, however unprecedented. And 
whenever common sense and reason and reality are on 
the scene, things happen according to one rule; they 
obey certain intelligent conditions; they answer to 
sober expectations ; they act by wise methods, and for 
practical ends. $5 it will be here. 
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And this being so, he is not afraid to bring to bear 
upon the new spiritual kingdom, whose energies he is 
invoking, just the form of experience which had gone 
deepest into his habits. It was the experience of the 
drill-yard, of the barrack. 

The drill-yard! That was not a very likely scene in 
which to see realized the lines of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. So we might say, recalling its formal and 
artificial method, its rigid temper. How arbitrary its 
edicts ! How blind its obedience ! 

Yes! that is just what made it so effective, thinks 
the centurion. He remembers well how the barrack- 
yard would ring with incisive commands, shouted in the 
sharp intonation that will brook no denial. The clear, 
quick voice cries “‘ Go,” and the man goes; ‘‘ Come,” 
and he comes; “ Do this,’ and he does it. That was 
the atmosphere, the spirit, that he was accustomed to. 
Abrupt, decisive orders, unexplained, unjustified, im- 
perative. And immediate, unhesitating obedience, 
whatever the command may be, however reluctant the 
consent, however unlucky the moment. No denial 
taken. No excuse tolerated. Off you go! “Go,” so 
the man in office cries; and go you must. ‘‘ Come,” 
he calls, just when you thought it would be, ‘‘Go.”’ And 
- come you must. “Do this,” he suddenly says, when 
you expected to be off on some other errand. Well, 
there is no alternative. You must do it. 

That had been his familiar experience as he followed 
his profession up and down the face of the earth where- 
ever the wide-flung empire demanded his services— 
from the hot plains of Mesopotamia to the misty edges 
of the Northern Sea. And if it often seemed wearisome 
and mechanical and stupid to see the squads march and 
turn and form up and front hour after hour under the 
relentless cry of command, yet the centurion had seen 
the system justify itself. He believedinit. It appeared 
to him to hold in it the secret of efficiency. Perhaps it 
had proved its worth to him (shall we say ?) in some 
dark and sudden hour of stress, amid the hubbub of a 
wild attack by savage hordes in some German forest, 
when all would have been lost in hideous confusion, 
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under the sway of panic, if it had not been for the force 
and habit of discipline which irresistibly and by me- 
chanical necessity brought the frightened men into 
their proper ranks, and compelled them, in spite of 
themselves, to move steadily under the direction of 
the commanding orders, so that when the word said 
i Go,” they went whither it bid them; and when it 
said ‘‘ Come,” they came as it required. 

Wonderful! The calm, controlling power of fixed 
habits of obedience in an hour when all consideration 
or consultation are forbidden, and there is no time to 
think. Then it is that you see the effect of all the 
monotonous grind in the barrack-yard, of all the in- 
grained routine. Then it is that military discipline 
shows its mastery. It saves the day in dreadful moments. 
It is the one power that can do it. 

Or again, as this officer of ours passed along those 
Roman roads that scored whole continents, and saw 
how the sway of this great empire spread by sheer 
momentum of some inward energy, before which all 
resistance sunk away, so that everywhere the beneficent 
dominion of peace asserted itself, and peoples and 
nations yielded themselves up as to some divine and 
irresistible invasion; if he asked himself where the 
secret lay of all that victorious pressure, that incom- 
parable supremacy, he would find it in the well-con- 
sidered organization of authority which gave to every 
man his office, his proper place and function, so that 
everyone understood what he had to do, and how he 
ought to do it. And everyone had his grade, and his 
allotted spot in the scale, and his defined portion of 
power to exercise. The whole Imperial scheme worked 
smoothly and rationally, just because when a command 
was given, it was known for certain who ought to carry 
it out, whether it was “‘ Go,”’ or whether it was ‘‘ Come,” 
or whether it was “‘ Do this.” 

The centurion had worked inside this system. He 
knew well what it was to work with authority of his own, 
and under the authority of others. It was by virtue of 
his own intelligent and willing recognition of the limits 
under which his authority was exercised that he had 
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found himself so sure of obtaining proper obedience 
from others. That was why, when he said ‘“ Go,” the 
man went, and when he said “‘ Come,” the man came ; 
when he said to his servant “‘ Do this,” he did it. 

A high and excellent ideal this, grounded on proved 
experience and verified by results. It was the great 
lesson that this earthly life had taught him. It was, for 
him, the type of all activity. It had passed into his 
blood and brain. And he is not the least inclined to 
leave it behind because the conditions to which he has 
now made appeal for the first time are unknown. His 
common-sense assures him that what he has found 
hitherto to be true and reasonable, will be true and 
reasonable everywhere and always. He goes into the 
new experience carrying all his natural manhood with 
him. What he has been he will be still. Whatever is 
right and wise in the new world that is opening upon 
him will be certain to correspond with what has been 
right and wise in the old. He will apply the same 
standards, he will work by the same rule. This is the 
man’s natural, instinctive way. He will be bothered by 
no subtleties. He will adopt no pose. He will be just 
the man that he has always been, and he will expect 
just the things that he has always expected. 

If this Prophet is really in possession of any special 
authority over disease, then there is no doubt that that 
authority will be organized in obedience to some defi- 
nite plan and scale.. It will act by graduated law and 
by rational and economic graduations. It will make 
use of subordinate ministries. It will not do by its own 
force that which it can perfectly entrust to minor 
agencies. It will have a system to hand, by which to 
economize the strains laid upon it. It will be able to 
set things in motion by intelligible orders. When it 
says “‘ Go,” the power will go ; when it says ‘“‘ Come,’’ the 
power will come. 

Therefore he makes his assumptions with absolute 
confidence. ‘I, too, am a man under authority and 
have men under me. I thoroughly understand what 
authority like this involves, and as I feel sure of your 
authority I know how it will be with you. Therefore 
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do not trouble to come down to my house. There are 
certain to be resources at your disposal to spare you 
needless trouble. Say the word only, and the thing 
will be done. My servant will be healed.” _ 

Do we call this easy transference of earthly human 
conditions to the unseen spiritual sphere by hard names ? 
Do we fear so to anthropomorphize God? Does the 
agnosticism, so natural and instinctive in all nowadays, 
out of its very reverence, shrink from so rough and 
ready an intrusion of our material methods of action 
into the subtle domain of Spirit? Yes! That is true 
enough ; but what I should plead is that it is our self- 
consciousness, our sophisticated self, our critical in- 
telligence, that so shrinks and fears. It is not plain, 
rational, normal common-sense. We so often actuse 
the theologian of being anthropomorphic; but it is 
not the theologians who are primarily responsible. 
They generally find the anthropomorphic expressions 
supplied them by the materials of their religion, and 
their theology is largely occupied with softening them 
down, and apologizing for them, and explaining them 
away, and spiritualizing their meaning. 

Theology is the conscious effort to reduce the diffi- 
culty of the anthropomorphic assumptions which form 
the historical ground of any religion. It is not so much 
the dogmatic impulse which goes boldly in this direc- 
tion, as the direct instinct of the unsophisticated, practi- 
cal, normal man. It is he who carries into the spiritual 
region his natural human judgment; it is he who 
translates into spiritual terms his ordinary experiences ; 
it is he who brings to bear on spiritual problems just 
the everyday conscience with which he always deals 
with life ; it is he who refuses to be bluffed by anything 
that contradicts his familiar common-sense; it is he 
who insists that spiritual pretensions should conform 
to the standards by which all human affairs are judged, 
and should not make exceptional claims on our credence. 
It is he who stands by the manhood that is his, and 
demands that everything should verify itself to his 
reasonable idea of right and wrong. It is he who cannot 
divest himself of that which he is, of that which ex- 
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perience has made him, or make an abstraction of his 
spirit from his body and of his intelligence from his 
feelings. It is he who instinctively correlates both 
worlds into one piece, and trusts to the teaching of 
literal facts; and is incapable of dividing himself up 
into separate compartments ; and feels no hesitation 
in using the like language, and drawing the like con- 
clusions, wherever he finds himself. 

It is the natural man in us who is anthropomorphic. 
When we are least self-conscious, we feel least difficulty 
in this. The child in us has no difficulty at all. It 
assumes both worlds to be inevitably alike. It passes 
from one to the other with complete indifference. It 
has ceased to be a child when it has begun to be aware 
of the difficulty. And the practical common-sense of 
the plain man has still enough of the child in it to do 
the same. 

And here, in this centurion, is its typical representa- 
tive. This good fellow, this honest, upright, straight- 
forward soldier, with his practical instincts, with his 
fund of varied open-air experience, says in his unflurried 
simplicity of heart, in his dauntless frankness, as he 
recalls his old barrack-yard memories, “‘ I, too, like you, 
Sir, my spiritual master, am a man who understands 
authority and its ways. You, surely, can say just as I 
always say to this man ‘ Go,’ and he goeth, and to that 
man “Come ’ and he cometh, and to another, my ser- 
vant, ‘ Do this,’ and he doeth it.” 

So he spoke, representing as he spoke all plain men 
of affairs. And our Lord emphatically pronounced him 
to be right. This is exactly the type of faith that He 
loved. He could not win it from His own people. That 
was His sorrow. Here it is offered to Him by this 
Roman officer and He blesses it out of His full heart : 
“T have not found so great faith : no, not in Israel.” 

The man was right then to rely on his own human 
experiences for interpreting the mind of the Spirit. 
He was right to assume that the methods in the King- 
dom of Heaven will be just like the methods of the king- 
dom of man. He was right to be anthropomorphic in 
that sense. He was right to trust to his own natural 
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instincts, and his own conscience, and his own sense of 
fitness and economy. 

Indeed, was not this precisely what our Lord taught 
us to do in every one of His wonderful parables ? Look, 
He cries, at your own human ways, habits, judgments, 
skill, standards, methods, as you men normally prac- 
tise them in your everyday affairs! There in them—as 
typified in fisherman, or sower, or husbandman, or 
ploughman, or steward, or gardener, or banker’s clerk, 
or merchantman—you can see the kind of thing that will 
be wanted in the Kingdom of Heaven, for the work of 
God. The work is the same, at every level, under every 
condition. And efficiency in work will always be won 
by the same discipline, and the same temper, whether it 
be work on the earthly plane or work in the spiritual 
sphere. 

Anthropomorphic, you say? Of course! How is 
man to be anything else than anthropomorphic? He 
has no knowledge of anything that does not arrive at 
him through his humanity, his human organs, his human 
experience. Any knowledge whatever, in order to reach 
him, must have adapted itself to his capacities and con- 
ditions. Revealed knowledge can come in by no other 
channel. It depends on his natural organs to receive 
and to assimilate and to report it. He has no means of 
expressing himself in thought or speech, except through 
the material with which his human experiences have 
supplied him. If he isto know anything of God, he must 
know it in the terms of man. This is the inseparable and 
insuperable condition of his whole being. If he tries to 
escape from it, and to fine down, and pare, and strip his 
spiritual knowledge of every possible element that be- 
longs to his existence in the flesh, he will find that he has 
left himself nothing at all that he can possibly know. 
He has shut himself up within the prison-house of a com- 
plete agnosticism. He has denied himself the faculty of 
knowing reality at all. 

Man knows whatever he knows through his humanity 
only. Revelation can be no exception to this primal 
necessity. And so his knowledge of God is inevitably 
anthropomorphic, The only anxiety is to secure that his 
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anthropomorphism is right and not wrong. For it may 
so easily go wrong. It is so thick with perils. All the 
Baals of the nations are there to show how man has 
blundered in transferring nature’s characteristics to 
God. We have only to remember Siva and Kali and 
other terrible Hindu images to realize the awful dangers 
that beset us. These are all wrong transcriptions from 
man to God. 

And it was because anthropomorphism was so peril- 
ous and so apt to blunder and so vile in its blunders, 
that, therefore, the Incarnation took place to exhibit 
the right standard by which to anthropomorphize God. 
Jesus Christ is the evidence and the verification of how 
God can be made known to us in human form through 
the flesh of our manhood. 

He comes to meet, to discipline, to correct, to purge, 
to transfigure, this essential necessity of our nature. 
Only through Nature can the God of Nature be made 
manifest. Only through human faculties and human 
experiences can God be disclosed. That must be. 
There is no escaping the danger of it. The Incarnation 
is the express recognition of this necessity. It discloses 
that this knowledge so gained is real. It pronounces 
against agnosticism. Man can know God. The flesh 
can give sure and certain intimations of the Spirit. 
Humanity can become the illuminated expression of 
what God is. The supreme knowledge of God is not 
falsified because it is mediated through an earthly 
medium. For here is the perfect image and test, by 
which it can be secured that the faculties will not dis- 
tort, nor the experiences blur and confuse, the God Who 
enters through them within the range of our apprehen- 
sion. 

That is our eternal Gospel. That is the good news 
brought home in the face and the glory of Jesus Christ. 

Beloved, this is a close personal matter for us all. 
Each will give a gasp of relief as each realizes what it 
means. Consider! God can only be known through 
man. That is the absolute and unhesitating verdict of 
our'common-sense. Aman, look at him! Where is God 
to be seen in him? 
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Alas ! what a broken, recalcitrant, muddy, obstinate, 
stupid medium! Man in his strange minglings of good 
and evil, of glory and sin—what clear report can he 
make of God? What clean and unblurred page can he 
offer us ? How are we to separate what is of God in 
him from what is of the devil ? How shall we be sure 
that we are not distorting, defiling, degrading God, and 
worshipping the creature in its vileness, rather than the 
Divine Manhood in Its nobility. 

We are lost, staggered ; and if we turn our eyes back 
on ourselves, are we better off ? Am I to know God 
through myself ? Am I in His image? Are my facul- 
ties capable of reporting Him aright ? Ah! I may see 
glimpses, glancings, flashings of glory, signals of His 
Presence. But I see so much also that confuses the 
vision—things loathsome, unclean, base, cruel, selfish, 
ugly visions. What am 1? Which is of God? Which 
is of me ? Howcan I tell that I am not taking my own 
wilful self and adoring it in the place of God? “ Woe is 
me, for Iam a man of unclean lips, and mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” 

That is the cry of the soul, beloved, to which Jesus 
Christ makes answer. He enters and stands and invites. 
Look up at Him, for He is the Son of Man as He should 
be, man in his original power and purpose. Man accord- 
ing to the mind of God. Man in the image of God. He 
is the Man, then, through Whom we may know what 
God is. He is the vehicle through which the light can 
arrive. He is the vessel which the Divine energy can 
transfigure. God can only be made known to man 
through man ; and He is the only Man through Whom 
the knowledge can manifest itself. He offers the un- 
blurred medium. “ Which of you convinceth me of sin?”’ 
Therefore we can believe in God as shown in Him. In 
knowing Him we know the meaning of God. In seeing 
Him we see the Father. Fasten on Him, and you need 
not be afraid lest you should be wronging God. The two 
worlds fuse. Spirit speaks through flesh. Flesh quickens 
to spirit. The heart of man is at peace, for it has found 
its home inside God, 
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‘‘Him, being delivered up by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify and 
slay.” —ACTS ii. 23. 


“THE counsel and foreknowledge of God.” ‘“ The 
hand of lawless men.”” Here are two agencies that we, 
all of us, are apt to set in violent contrast with one 
another. On the one side there is a theological meta- 
physic which carries the crucifixion far away off the 
historical scenery on earth, and sets it in the heart of 
that spiritual mystery which lies at the back of visible 
existence. It becomes a dogmatic interpretation of the 
significance of human history. It is the expression of 
the eternal reality of things. It is the formula of a 
creed ; the revelation of the Divine intention; the 
manifestation of the innermost Will of the Most High. 

On the other hand, Jesus Christ, slain by the hands 
of cruel and wicked men, presents to heart and imagina- 
tion the most utterly human of all human tragedies. 
What we see is a dreadful disaster; a monstrous 
blunder ; an incredible perversion ; a frightful acci- 
dent. We watch men in their desperate blindness 
swayed by passion, frenzied with envy and hatred, 
deceived by their own pride, beguiled by their prejudice, 
doing at last the horrible deed that they cannot under- 
stand or measure. We see how the carelessness of kings, 
and the weakness of rulers, play into the hands of 
racial fury ; how the evil policy of the few worldly 
leaders sways the fickle and stupid crowd headlong into 
crime ; how unlucky and adverse circumstances hurry 
the business into an irretrievable consummation; how 
the misunderstandings and confusions of ignorance 
darken the issue. All might so well have been saved. It 
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is sheer moral stupidity which drags things to this pass. 
It is hateful ; it is horrible. It discloses the depths of 
man’s hardness of heart, and the unimaginable cruelty 
of his sin. It stands as a public outrage, an everlasting 
reproach, against the race that was capable of such a 
judicial blunder. 

And, still, it is dignified by the sweet reasonableness 
of the Victim; by His invincible courage; by His in- 
violable beauty ; by His tender humanity; by His 
amazing calm and confidence. He has won all our souls 
to Him, on the cross, as the patient and forgiving 
sufferer. He gathers up into His own fate all that 
makes human life pathetic, magical, romantic. And 
this He can do because He isa man; oneof us And He 
dies as one of us might die, trodden down under the 
heels of wrong. He shows how the tender human soul 
can triumph over the grotesque misadventures of an 
earth that defies and outrages the Divine Will. 

Well, there they are—two opposite pictures. Do 
they not sharply contrast with one another? You 
must choose between them. You cannot have both. 
So we say. And the particular way in which it comes 
to us to say it is this, I think. We take, first, the plain 
Gospel narrative. This is the tale that draws on our 
heart. Anyone can read it, and feel it. And, coming 
first as it does in the New Testament, we assume that 
it existed first in this shape. It was the vivid memory 
of a terrible tragedy that the disciples had to offer. They 
told how they had lost their Master in the awful hour 
which could never be blotted out of their brains, and 
then of how they saw Him again. 

The story was plain sailing enough. It happened as 
things do happen. Human motives, human wills, did 
it all. Caiaphas, Judas, Pilate—these account for it. 
Wicked hands took and crucified the man who had 
gone about doing nothing but good. That was sufficient ; 
just remember all about it! Then, gradually, thought 
came pouring in upon them. The stir of Hellenic intel- 
lectualism had long ago penetrated Judean schools, and 
now it seized on the tragic incident, and saw in it wonder- 
ful truths made manifest, and brought to bear upon it 
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spiritual influences, and found in it the solution of moral 
speculative troubles, and built up into it the many-sided 
emotions which were working out the transcendent prob- 
lem of life, and so saw in it more and more the eternal 
presupposition of the Divine Will, moving out to the 
task of the redemption of humanity. So these new 
speculations transformed the simple facts, and changed 
them into the symbols of a spiritual drama, the pic- 
turesque embodiment of a dogmatic search.) 

This is the slow process by which the plain, downright 
events became, under the pressure of Hellenic specula- 
tion, a creed, a worship. And, as fast as this happened, 
the historic record lost reality. The Gospel ceased to be 
a human and rational tale. Jesus Christ on earth be- 
came a metaphysical symbol. No one cared for His life 
as an event that happened by natural and historical 
causes. It was all seen as a mystery which had no flesh 
and blood reality, no concrete value. It was wrecked 
as the story of a human tragedy, as soon as it had be- 
come the eternal sacrifice determined by the counsel 
and foreknowledge of God. 

Now, that sounds natural. Yet, is it not strange that 
to put it so exactly reverses the o1der in which the 
matter really came to pass, and contradicts entirely the 
actual working of the motives brought into evidence ? 
For, consider it in the light of what we have already said 
last Sunday about the Gospel story. We have seen that 
the beginning of the Christian faith lay in the mystical 
presentation of the death of Christ as an act in which lay 
revealed the mystery of the Divine counsels for the 
redemption of the human race. This is what kindled 
the faith into existence. The Life lived, with its death 
on the cross, had, as it happened, not availed to do this. 
On the contrary, the actual event had killed belief and 
hope. Everything had broken and gone under. The Life 
had ended in despair. ‘‘ They all forsook Him and 
fled ’—those words record the dismal issue of all that 
had happened while they saw and touched Him. Faith 
takes its start from the moment when what they had 
taken to be a pitiful disaster, a desperate tragedy, was 
suddenly transformed into a life-giving sacrifice for 
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the remission of sins. They suddenly perceived that 
it was no horrible accident which had shattered their 
Joy. It was a mystery kept secret from the foundations 
of the world, now to be disclosed, according to the pre- 
determined counsel and foreknowledge of God. It was 
the world’s spiritual drama enacted before the eyes of 
angels, in the face of God, and become the source of all 
our wisdom, our righteousness, our salvation. It is no 
ignominious outrage. It is the victorious manifesta- 
tion of God’s name, the vindication of His honour, the 
seal of His forgiveness, the witness of His compassion. 
“‘ Christ our passover is sacrificed for us, therefore let us 
keep the feast.” “‘ In that He died, He died unto sin 
once ; in that He liveth, He liveth unto God.”’ 

That bloody cross is the symbol, not of our shame, 
but of our glory. Gazing on it, we move from glory to 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ. We know nothing now 
but Jesus crucified. Out of this primal faith the Chris- 
tian Church rose into existence. This is His creation. 
This is the first thing that accounts for her. This is 
already here in the most primitive words that are re- 
corded to have fallen from the lips of the first Apostles 
in the Acts. Without this great mystical creed we have 
no explanations to give of how the believers came to- 
gether in a body. This belief is not a result slowly 
reached, but a formative germ out of which all followed. 

And now, observe what did follow. Having got fast 
hold, first, of the mystical truth that Christ had been 
“ delivered up to death by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God,” did the believers lose their 
appreciation of the human accidents by which this 
eternal counsel had actually taken effect ? Did the 
earthly fact lose significance ? Did the human motives 
and passions which did the deed cease to be real ? Did 
the actors in this vital drama become mere puppets 
working out foregone conclusions—shadows of unreal 
substance, ‘‘ bloodless categories’? ? Was anything 
changed in the historical situation which had been so 
charged with the pathos and simplicity and the emotion 
of all that most touches mortal things to tears ? 

Far from it. Not a jot or tittle of the tale suffers any 
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change. Rather, out of the very belief that it all came 
about by the counsel and foreknowledge of God, they 
found in the sheer naturalness of the incidents a more 
absorbing interest. It was so amazing that men, 
‘through the play of their real passions, through the 
freedom of their own wills, through the pressure of 
normal circumstances, should yet be serving a Divine 
purpose of which they were totally ignorant, “ But now, 
brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it.”’ 

Yes! but they did doit. Out of their own life stories 
came the reasons on which they acted. What they did 
was a pure outcome of natural character. That is why 
each man concerned stood revealed and judged by the 
part he played in killing the Christ. It was man’s 
wickedness that did it—none the less wicked because 
he co-operated with the Divine Will. “‘ By wicked 
hands He was crucified and slain.’’ The guilt was as 
plain and as real as before. It was just this moral guilt 
that God had taken into account in determining His 
counsel. He knew to what lengths man’s wickedness 
would go. He therefore tolerated in His purpose the 
inevitable issue of the wickedness, and drew out of the 
certainty that they with wicked hands would crucify 
and slay His Son the secret of sacrificial redemption. 
The incidents remained exactly what they historically 
were. The human drama with its play of vital motives 
is kept intact. 

And therefore this wonderful result takes place—the 
Church sets itself to teach and to write the exact story 
of the historic death, just as it came about through 
natural causes, without even alluding, by one single 
syllable, to the mystical belief which gives to the story 
its whole spiritual significance. That is what its cate- 
chumens learn by heart. That is what special people, 
who have had good opportunities of so learning it, at last 
write down. That is what becomes our Synoptic Gospels. 

In those Gospels not a hint takes you away from the 
scene itself. The whole stage is occupied by the men 
who figured on the occasion. God is not abruptly thrust 
in as if He intervened to shape matters. Each indi- 
vidual plays his own part out. The decision to slay is 
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watched as it becomes a growing necessity. Accidents 
further it. Events impel it. Men, in their freedom, 
determine it. It is the worldly and cynical diplomacy of 
Caiaphas that finally forces it. It is the weakness of the 
Roman judge, struggling desperately against his own 
defeat, which allows it to happen. It is the betrayal 
of Judas from within the circle of friends which offers 
the opportunity, and the record notes all the appeal 
made, even at the last, tothe friendship of the man by the 
offer of the sop to abandon his intention. Each tiny 
detail of the crucifixion is brought about by incidental 
circumstances, historically real ; and the tragic deed is 
recounted, just as if it in itself as a dire event was the 
sole absorbing interest. 

Now, is this not most noticeable; this sense of God’s 
predetermining counsel and foreknowledge achieving 
the mysterious transaction on which all history turned, 
far from disturbing or discolouring the human incidents, 
intensifies their value? It allows them to be taken at 
their ordinary valuation, and to be recounted in detail 
as an adequate account of what occurred, without the 
alteration of a line. For, indeed, it does not matter on 
which plane you take the story. Whether you look at it 
in order to see how it actually comes to pass that wicked 
hands took Jesus and crucified and slew Him; or, 
whether you desire to follow out in it the process of 
those eternal issues working out the determined counsel 
of God. In either case the facts are exactly the same. 
That which the wicked hands in their freedom actually 
do, is exactly that which exhibits God’s counsel and 
foreknowledge. In telling the story of the one, as a 
literal event happening under ordinary causes and in- 
telligible influences, you have disclosed and declared 
the other. The two are fused ; are one. 

Ah! but how? How is the Divine foreknowledge 
consistent with human liberty in the action? What 
would have happened to the counsel determined from 
the foundation of the world, if those wicked hands had 
not crucified and slain the Lord’s anointed ? What if 
Judas had broken down under the appeal of the sop ? 
What if Caiaphas’s diplomacy had failed to commend 
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itself to the Pharisees ? What if Pilate had been true 
to his instincts and had remained fim ? What if Jesus 
had not been slain? Would there have been no sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world ? Would the redemption 
by the blood have failed to achieve itself ? Would the 
eternal counsel have dropped? Yet, if not, then how 
was it not a puppet show working out a foregone con- 
clusion ? How can it have been real history subject to 
all the local and immediate and accidental influences of 
circumstances ? 

Well, the New Testament does not trouble itself to 
answer these intellectual perplexities. It never does 
in other kindred matters. It never does in this par- 
ticular matter concerning the divine necessity and 
human liberty. Always it is content to state things 
under both contrasted terms. Always it accepts the 
reality of both perspectives. Always it uses freely 
either half of the antithesis. So here, it tells the story 
of the crucifixion under both heads, and sees no dis- 
turbing contradiction between them, or anyhow, leaves 
any such apparent contradiction unresolved. It is 
absolutely certain that both ways of regarding and 
describing the event are true, and that either by itself 
would be adequate. The crucifixion was the crowning 
act of the long redemptive process by which the counsels 
of God had ever been evolving the redemption of man 
from sin by suffering and death. These were to be the 
purgative, purifying forces. Only through blood is 
there to be remission. Always, inthe suffering Remnant, 
in the solitary suffering Servant, God’s predetermined 
knowledge was working towards the great conclusion. 
Always, by the way of painful sacrifice, would the pure 
and innocent offer themselves to the redemptive work 
which they alone could fulfil, on behalf of those who, 
by their own sin, had lost the qualification of penitence 
by which to wipe out their sin. 

And now, at the end of the days, all this travail rose 
to its final effort, out of which alone the new life could 
be born. Christ must suffer, Christ must die. This is 
laid down by moral necessity. This Lamb has been 
decreed for the slaying from the foundation of the 
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world. Certainly this must be true. And the crucifixion 
is its verification, 

But this does not alter, at all, the fact that it came 
about as it did, just as anything else here on earth comes 
about. And if you want to enter into the eternal counsel 
you have only to read the actual story. The human 
Incidents, in their real human vitality and freedom, 
constitute the eternal counsel. The fact that human 
motives did by their free play land men in this disas- 
trous conclusion is precisely the matter that God has 
taken up and adopted into His eternal counsel. His 
counsel verifies its validity, by showing how accurately 
it has anticipated what it is which men will freely do. 

That is the Bible’s method. It declares both inter- 
pretations of the one fact to be equally true. Neither 
of them encumbers or traverses the other. And hence, 
in illustration of its tremendous creed of the sacrifice 
offered on God’s high altar for the salvation of the world, 
it can write in its chosen Gospels the single narrative 
of how it was that the crucifixion as a matter of fact 
came to pass. It can illustrate the counsel of God by 
showing how wicked hands took Jesus and slew Him. 

Beloved, would that we were able to interpret life 
with the same courage! Somehow, as we analyse the 
subtle play of human motives ; as we note and sift the 
historical influences determining action; as we register 
the control of heredity or the pressure of environment, 
we seem to exhaust the causes that conspire to produce 
an event. We account for it by this or by that. We 
follow out the drama of human choice, and see it sway 
and hang and decide, according to a hundred accidental 
impressions. 

So history works. So it is made. So facts become 
intelligible and real, through the unravelling of the 
operating forces determining their development. So 
characters are weighed and judged. And that seems 
enough. Where does God come in? What about the 
decrees of Providence ? Where is there room for any 
special Divine Guidance controlling circumstance, 
bending it to some high purpose ? Can you show us any 
trace of this ? Can you point out where any such put- 
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pose makes itself felt ? Can you exhibit God in action 
among the other powers at play? Asserting His pre- 
dominance, achieving His ends? Through what gap 
does He arrive ? What is there left for Him to do? 

So we ask ; and so asking we can get no answer. We 
cannot discover God in that way any more than we 
can find Him through a telescope among the other 
phenomena of the universe. God is not one more phe- 
nomenon among the others. He can never be a phe- 
nomenon at all. God is in all the facts or He is nowhere. 
We must look in and through the facts themselves if 
we would recognize Him at work. Granted that we have 
summed up all that constitutes the facts, yet, after all, 
the facts do not ultimately account for themselves. 
Sum up every scrap that is in them, sort, sift, analyse ; 
and still you are short of their reality. You have not 
arrived at their full value. They hang suspended in a 
meaningless abstraction. To complete them you must 
take them into another perspective. You must turn on 
them a wholly different ight. They must be seen under 
the form of eternity. They must be brought under the 
standards of final reality. So seen, they are the expres- 
sion of the counsel and foreknowledge of God. 

And the counsel and foreknowledge have not to be 
searched for outside the facts, abruptly intervening at 
odd points, but within the very facts as they stand, and 
within the whole of them. Read over the facts, sum 
them up, take note of every detail, and then you know 
the will and purpose of the Most High. Ah! but the 
facts are cruel, are evil, are godless. Yes, that may be 
true. The facts of which my text speaks certainly were. 
They were as evil, as cruel, as hateful to God, as it was 
possible for any fact to be. By wicked hands His 
blessed Son was taken and crucified and slain. Desper- 
ately wicked, the deed! A horrible outrage on the 
divine righteousness. A savage insult to the divine 
love. Wicked, wicked hands they were that did it. Yet 
the recognition of the wickedness does not in the least 
bar the declaration of the Apostle that, in and through 
the wickedness and cruelty, he could follow the tracks 
of God’s predetermined counsel and God’s eternal con- 
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trol. God’s overmastering Will pressed all human action 
into its service. Still out of man’s revolt and blindness 
God wrung some gain for His counsel. Still He bent 
evil under the yoke of His victorious purpose. Still He, 
by His strength, bound the strong man of sin and 
stripped from him the armour in which he trusted and 
spoiled him of his goods. Still, out of the hatred and 
cruelty that crucified His Son, He won man’s redemp- 
tion, and secured the gift of His pardoning blood, even for 
those who by wickedness had shed it. 

God’s counsel prevails through the facts and in spite 
of the wickedness of the facts, forcing the most adverse 
facts to achieve the end against which they were set. 
The very same facts which manifest man’s wickedness 
are the material through which the glory of God is re- 
vealed. So it was then in Judea. So it is still with us. 
We look out on a world wherein still by wicked hands 
the Christ is crucified and slain. Still the savage facts 
of life mercilessly contradict the righteousness and 
goodness of God. Still we can put a record of the facts 
together which will merely tell the ever new story of 
the crucifixion of man’s hope and joy under the power 
of sin. Yet still, enheartened by apostolic faith, 
we may look closer into things, and, as we look at all 
that the wicked hands of man have done to despoil 
God’s heritage, we shall recognize something deeper 
than man’s wickedness, something stronger than man’s 
sin. Still, below and through and in all that actually 
occurs, we shall feel the forward pressure of a Will that 
never slackens, never fails, never allows defeat. 

Still we shall become aware of a mighty Presence, 
which moves through all things, and imposes its sway, 
and attains its end, and drives its purpose, and pushes 
on towards its far-off goal. Stillit works unbeaten, bend- 
ing the stubborn clay to conform to its desire, forcing 
evil to serve the good, wringing gifts out of reluctant 
stuff, finding honey in the stony rock, drawing sweetness 
out of the dead carcases, and life out of the grave. 

Yes, it is there, as of old, this irresistible power of the 
Most High. Lo! in the furnace of fire, Another moves 
whom we had not suspected or looked for. Verily, amid 
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the turmoil of a disordered earth, we can catch sight of 
the real power at play. It is all done under the pre- 
determined counsel and foreknowledge of God. 

Is there any soul here suffering under the stress of 
terrible facts ; for whom the stars in heaven are gone 
out, and all sweet hope is being crucified andslain? The 
hard, cruel facts ring it round, and they are so wicked. 
Men are so wicked. Everything is wicked. Where is 
God to be found ? What are the signs that He sees and 
cares ? Is that what you are bitterly saying ? 

My brother, if so, then remember. Your facts cannot 
be so cruel or so wicked as those which slew your Lord. 
Yet God’s purpose of love was to be seen in and through 
them. Not that He wanted them to be cruel and 
wicked ; not that He did not hate them for their wicked- 
ness and cruelty ; not that He did not strive against their 
wickedness and cruelty; not that He did not revolt 
against the pain inflicted on His Beloved. But for all 
that, in spite of hating what nevertheless was done, He 
held on to what His divine heart had from the first 
conceived. He would not fail or abandon His high pur- 
pose. He pressed on, unflagging and unrepelled; He 
drove His way forward; He brought our judgment into 
victory. He is the same then as now, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. He will do for you what He 
did for His Christ. It is not that this evil thing is sent, 
all, as in the old phrase, for your good, by God. On the 
contrary, it may be sent by the devil for your hurt. But 
God in you through Jesus Christ will force it to yield a 
good result. He will strip it of its sinister intent. He 
will compel it to surrender to His own good purpose for 
you. If only you will suffer it! If only you will co- 
operate! If only you will bend under the evil and 
accept the fact and not complain or repine or despair. 
Take it all as it comes! It may be that wicked hands 
have brought it about. But under you are the Ever- 
lasting Arms, and behind and within you the whole 
victorious power of God’s eternal counsel. 


“TOLD BY OUR FATHERS ” 


“ We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told 
us: what Thou hast done in their time of old; How Thou hast 
driven out the heathen with Thy hand, and planted them in: 
how Thou hast destroyed the nations, and cast them out. For 
they gat not the land in possession through their own sword: 
neither was it their own arm that helped them; But Thy right 
hand, and Thine arm, and the light of Thy countenance: be- 
cause Thou hadst a favour unto them.” 

Psa xliv. 1, 2, 3, 4(Prayer Book Version)> 


How clear it all was, in those times of old, as we look 
back! How plain and decisive was God’s intervention ! 
How swift and triumphant the action! So we have 
heard ; so our fathers have told us ; so history rehearses 
it. It all goes through with such promptitude, with such 
unwavering emphasis. Out went the heathen from 
before the face of the oncoming people of God. In 
rolled the advancing battalions, to be planted down in 
new and God-chosen homes. Everything was destroyed 
that stoodintheir way. At one sweep it was all achieved. 
And this, not through their own sword or arm. No; 
that was just it. They were not left to their own puny 
endeavours. They were supported and carried forward 
by the direct help of God, always visible and effectual. 
“It was Thy right hand, and Thine arm, and the light 
of Thy countenance; because Thou hadst a favour unto 
them.” 

That was the whole secret. That was the self-evident 
interpretation of the facts. Who could mistake it? 
“ Through Thee, they overthrew their enemies. In Thy 
name, did they tread them under that rose against them. 
It was Thou that savedst them from their enemies, and 
put them to confusion that hated them.” No wonder 
that they would make their boast of God all day long, 
and praise His Name for ever. 
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Who would not ? It was such downright, plain-sailing, 
tangible business. Every heart, as it fought its way 
onward, knew what was behind it, was aware of its 
resources, found itself in sure possession of what it 
desired. For God was fighting for it. “‘ God came from 
Teman, and the Holy One from Mount Paran. His 
brightness was as the light, and before Him went the 
pestilence, and burning coals were under His feet. His 
bow was made naked ; He clave the earth with rivers ; 
the mountains saw Him and trembled ; the perpetual 
hills did bow. The overflowing of the waters passed by ; 
the deep uttered His voice ; the sun and moon stood 
still in their habitation ; at the sight of Thine arrow, at 
the sling of Thy glistening spear. Thou didst walk 
through the sea with Thy horses. Thou didst march 
through the land in indignation. Thou didst thrash the 
heathen in Thine anger. When I heard, my belly 
trembled ; my lips quivered at His voice. Rottenness 
entered into my bones, and I trembled in myself.” 

Magnificent |! That is what we are told by our fathers. 
Ah! How different was the tale in the degenerate days 
when our psalmist was writing! It was all so confused 
and troubled and disarranged, as he sawit. The heathen 
were so strong, and the holy people were so weak. 
There is no irresistible swing in their movements ; no 
unfaltering splendour in their onset. Nay! they fail in 
their attack ; they cannot get forward ; they blunder 
desperately ; they are made the laughing-stock of the 
world. It is all so terribly changed from the brave days 
of old. “‘ Now,” he pitilessly complains, ‘‘ Thou art far 
off, and puttest us to confusion, and goest not forth 
with our armies. Thou makest us to turn our backs 
upon our enemies. Thou lettest us be eaten up like 
sheep. Thou makest us to be rebuked of our neighbours, 
to be laughed to scorn, and had in derision, to be a by- 
word, so that the people shake their heads at us.” 

The bitter contrast! It was always breaking out 
from the lips of the Jew. ‘“‘ Our fathers hoped in Thee ; 
they trusted in Thee ; and Thou didst deliver them. 
They called upon Thee and were holpen. They put their 
trust in Thee, and were not confounded.”’ But now, 
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why is it ? ‘‘ O my God, I cry in the daytime and Thou 
hearest not. And in the night season also I take no rest.” 

So it seemed to them. And yet, when we go back to 
the days of those Israelite fathers, did it seem so to 
them when they were alive? Those days, when God 
cast out the heathen before them, and planted them in, 
were they days of such easy and unbroken victory ? 
We can read the actual tale recorded in the earlier books. 
How pitiful, how slow, how anxious, was that planting 
in! How many faithless generations had to perish in 
the wilderness before it could be accomplished! How 
poor and partial the success appeared! How woeful 
the delays! How wearisome the sickening disappoint- 
ment! Backward and forward, the troubled tides 
swept them to and fro in yeasty flood. Sometimes they 
were borne along in a forward rush, then dragged down 
the backward currents in dreary recoil. ~ 

And all of it was done in an angry quarrel with God; 
as they broke with Him, and He hid His face ; as they 
rebelled, and He forsook them ; as they betrayed His 
cause, and He swore by His Holy Name that they should 
never enter into rest. Again and again He consumed 
their days in vanity, and their years in trouble. And 
though again and again He forgave, yet again and again 
they tempted and displeased Him, even while He cast 
out the heathen from before them. “‘ They fell away, 
and turned their backs, starting aside like a broken bow. 
So that He forsook the Tabernacle in Silo; even the 
tent that He had pitched among men. He delivered 
their power into captivity: and their beauty into the 
enemy’s hand.”’ So the real matter had worked itself 
out. It had been a mixed, chequered, doubtful story. 
It had been clouded by defeat and disaster. It had been 
prolonged through desperate years. It had been a very 
agony, and travail, out of which a chosen people had 
been slowly and painfully born. That had been the 
actual fact. Yet, it is quite right that, looking back from 
a younger day, all the miseries should be forgotten. It 
is quite right for history to give us the triumphant result, 
in its true perspective, freed from the obscuring details. 
So seen, the long struggle can be fitly summed up in the 
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simplicity of a single decisive event. This is what finally 
had happened: “ God had driven out the heathen, and 
planted them in. He had destroyed the nations and cast 
them out.” 

‘“We have heard with our ears, O God, and our 
fathers have told us what Thou hast done in the time of 

old.” Is it not always so? Is not that the cry that is 
always being repeated by each generation of children in 
turn, as they recall the days of their fathers ? Always, 
the situation repeats itself. The children find them- 
selves battered and bruised under the rough tumult of 
their own strife with the world, in perpetual fear of 
defeat, moving along clouded and dark ways, oppressed 
by evil imaginations, uncertain of their aim, shaken, 
trembling, down-hearted, stumbling along dismal roads. 
And they cannot but compare their pitiable fate with 
the great story that has come to them out of the glorious 
past—the story of the Church’s triumph, of its high 
faith, and glowing ardour, and imperious onset— 
of His banner flying. 

What has happened to it all? Why has the light 
been withdrawn that once guided the faithful hosts ? 
Why does God give no sign? “ We have heard with 
our ears, and our fathers have told us, how Thou hast 
done in the times of old.”” Alas! How different now ! 

So we sigh, perhaps, as we glance along those cheerful 
summaries of early Church history which seem to tell 
how the Apostles went freely out over the face of the 
earth, and how everywhere the Church grew, and how 
the weary heart of the world turned to the new teaching, 
and learned to be delivered of its sorrow, and passed 
under the Light of Life. And then, when any questions 
arose, and faith was perplexed, our little handbook tells 
us gaily how the Church came together in sacred assem- 
blies ; and at once the issue was made clear, and the 
truth was defined, and the trouble was scattered. So 
each heresy that sprang up disappeared, and each cloud 
broke, and the heresiarch was convicted, and the strong, 
clear creed was pronounced, and the Church rang out 
her belief in trumpet tones, and all loyal souls rallied to 
the cry, and found confidence, and courage, and comfort. 
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And all the world could see and know, in that firm and 
united Church of God, the evidence that God was with it. 
So the Catholic Church moves along the pathway of 
history, beautiful as an army with banners, and the cry 
of the King is in it. ‘‘ Surely, so it was: we heard it 
with our ears ; our fathers have told us.’’! 

And now! Now, nothing of the sort is to be seen— 
nothing but confusion, dismay, depression. If only we 
knew who were the heretics; if only they could be 
marked down with the precision that appears to have 
been so easy of old; if only they would call themselves 
heretics and so be recognized at once by their labels for 
for what they are. If only the truth would victoriously 
assert itself in some undoubted and undeniable issue 
fought out in the open arena. But that is just what we 
are never given. Thou goest not forth with our armies ! 
Thou givest us not victory in the battle ! ~ 

So we sorrowfully complain even as the Israelites of old. 
And yet, when we look closely at the facts, as they hap- 
pened, if we get back behind the summaries and manuals 
of Church history to the records left of those actually 
engaged in the thick of it, does it wear the look with 
which later history has endowed it ? Do we really find 
it to have been what our sick fancy pictures, as we toil 
and moil in present trouble ? On the contrary. What 
we see, when we look upon the actual scene, is something 
very like indeed to what we find to be so bitter in our 
own experience to-day. 

The Apostolic Church, for instance, which we figured 
out so bravely, did it move along in steady confidence, in 
unbroken peace, as our backward look seems to suggest ? 
The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul 
give the answer. Never, surely, not even in our worst 
moments of panic and distress to-day, have things looked 
quite so black, or ruin quite so imminent, as in the days 
when Apostles were present to guide the Church. The 
questions that troubled it shook its very foundations, 
nor did men arrive at any settled solution until year after 
year of internecine strife. Authority appeared to be 
divided against authority ; passion rose to fever-heat. 


1 Cp. “ Our Place in Christendom,’’ Lecture vii. Longmans & Co. 
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Ever and ever the fury of the fight concentrates itself 
round the devoted head of him who had to struggle to 
assert his apostleship with his life in his hand, and only 
knew that wherever he went bonds and imprisonment 
awaited him. He himself has told us what his career 
looked like to himself as he worked through it—troubled 
on every side, perplexed, persecuted, cast down, always 
bearing about in his body the dying of the Lord Jesus ; 
appointed unto death, reviled, defamed, made as the filth 
of the world and the offscouring of all things. So, in 
perils, inscourgings, inshipwrecks, he workedat the Gospel 
that now appears to us so certain, so plain and so true. 
Again, down those three hundred years that followed, 
through which the Catholic creed was formed and for- 
mulated, the same tale, we know well, repeats itself. 
Collisions, divisions, dangers, distresses, hours of defeat 
and disgrace, hours of wild confusion, hours of tumultu- 
ous disarray ; councils meeting in fear and parting in 
anger ; bishops contradicting bishops ; recoils, reactions, 
recantations, fluctuations; pronouncements delivered 
solemnly, with all the fullness of authority, and then 
ignominiously ignored or cancelled; laymen asking 
themselves how they were to discover what was the 
truth and which was the heresy ; that which we glibly 
name “‘ heresy ’’ so often deceiving, wearing the look of 
extreme and logical orthodoxy ; and the whole Church 
trembling, and all but yielding. And this about the cardi- 
nal truth at the core of the creed, namely, the full divinity 
of our Lord Himself. Who was to know what to think ? 
At one moment that which proved itself at last to be the 
Catholic belief, in which we all stand to-day, appeared 
to hang on the imperilled life of one bishop in weak 
health, driven from his see into the powerlessness of 
exile. So out of an agony prolonged for over a hundred 
years the Faith won its way to clear expression. Such 
were the days to which we, as we look back rejoicing in 
the strong phrases of our creed, through which the perils 
of false directions and perversions were so triumphantly | 
averted, and contrasting them with the bewilderments 
and contradictions of our own clouded time, say, ““O 
God, we have heard with our ears and our fathers have 
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told us what Thou hast done in the days of old, how Thou 
hast cast out the heathen and planted them in, how Thou 
hast destroyed the nations and cast them out.”” What 
does it mean, that each troubled generation should feel 
as if its own lot were always cast in such a different 
mould to that of the past, so that, always looking back 
to the days of old, it sees God going plainly forth with 
His armies, planting His chosen in, while always now in 
the actual present He is far off, and lets His people be 
eaten up like sheep, and scatters them for naught, and 
makes them a byword, so that the people shake their 
heads? We see that the very same generations which 
shine out to us in such glorious characters in the past, 
nevertheless in their own time uttered our own com- 
plaint, and thought themselves deserted and in derision. 
What are we to say ? 

Well, we know how to answer the question, I suppose, 
well enough. It means that in each and every genera- 
tion the strong purpose of God does carry its way 
through, in spite of the tangle in which it is caught ; and, 
therefore, as each present day passes, it passes out of the 
past ; it clears itself of all the dust and turmoil of the 
stormy fray and its reality comes into view. The great 
issue which was being fought out emerges out of that 
obscurity which blinded men’s eyes to it, so that they 
hardly knew what the issue at stake really was. Out it 
comes, and now it isseen and known. Nay, nothing else 
can now be seen. All that hit it, blurred it, misfeatured 
it at the time, drops away into the abyss to be forgotten. 
Only the divine result remains. There it is—the cause 
for which God Himself indeed had fought. Who can 
help recognizing it now? Look at its splendour. How 
it glows! It is as the sun from which the dull mists 
have all fled away when he comes forth as a giant to run 
his course. The sad delays which made hearts sick are 
all as nothing now that he is up and fills the whole 
heavens. 

So out of each terrific crisis in the Church’s history 
there stands out at last the result for which God’s Spirit 
had ever striven. How glorious it appears now that it is 
achieved !_ Who would not give all that he possesses to 
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have been privileged to share in such a splendid achieve- 
ment ? So wecry now. So we did not then. And, if so, 
then let us consider what is the moral that we may draw 
for our own soul’s comfort. Why surely in our dark 
days the same glory is even now being won. By dis- 
covering that their days were dark to them, as ours areto 
us, we can win the conviction that the glory that now 
for us lightens their darkness, will also be seen hereafter 
to lighten ours ; that our days will look to after genera- 
tions as days for which their sick hearts will pine—days 
when God will indeed go forth with His armies, when 
He casts out the heathen and plants in His chosen. 

Think of it. The Divine Will, which all along has 
wrung good out of evil and truth out of falsehood and has 
never failed in the past to justify wisdom to all her real 
children, is as strong as ever now, and it must be even now 
pressing unfalteringly forward towards its own appointed 
conclusion. It must be even now winning its own 
victory. Something must be happening all about it. 
Something is even now being gained for God through all 
this turbid and desultory struggle of ours which will 
prove to be the end on which God had set his heart. 
Looking at it as it finally emerges out of the roaring 
Babel of conflict, Jesus Christ will “‘ see of the travail of 
His soul and be satisfied.” Amen! Hallelujah !—so 
the host on high will shout as they behold it, for plainly 
the will of the Lord has been done and the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth ; and men, poor men, under their 
feet in these days will say as they tremble, under what 
to them will be their own stress and storm, ‘‘ We have 
heard with our ears and our fathers have told us what 
Thou didst in those days ’—those very days, beloved, 
that now are ours, and which we had felt to be so blotted 
with trouble and so stained with our defeats. 

This is what we have got to believe on the testimony 
borne to us out of the years that now lie behind us. Can 
we believe it as we groan in dismay under all that baffles 
us now? Yes, for always the glorious issue which now 
seems to our eyes so clear, was worked out in the life of 
doubt and pain that we know so well, and yet it came out 
at last, and we are only coming therefore under God’s 
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habitual method of working, and there will never be any 
other method by which God will work, for it does but 
embody and repeat the method of His Son’s Incarnation. 
Always in the thick of the fight the glory of the victory 
seems so far off. So it does to-day, but we are but sharing 
the lot of all those who have been allowed to be the 
instruments of God’s redemption. Still, it is enough 
that, through whatever pain and trouble of ours, Christ 
still wins. After-generations may forget our pains and 
see nothing but the glorious victory. Let that be enough 
for us, that the victory is being won for God, though we 
know not how or when. Our prayer is simply that we 
may not fail in the task which He has set us, may not 
flinch from the post allotted. ‘‘ Lord,” we shall say, 
“show Thy servants now Thy works and then let the 
children after us behold the glory.” 

So, my brothers and my sisters, in your own life, you 
are to hold on in this faith. You read over, perhaps, 
the bede roll of honour, the famous names of the great 
dead who are held in remembrance down the long 
applauding years, and as you read you are filled with 
dismay. The blazing record as it stands before your eyes 
on the pages of history, or on some glowing canvas of 
the painter, or in the light of stained glass, contrasts so 
piteously with the life which you find to be yours. These 
heroic souls appear to you to have been set to splendid 
action in the thrill of the open arena, a high spectacle 
to angels andto men. They ran their race, they fought 
their battle they won their crown, knowing what they 
were about, aware of the Divine presence that sustained 
them, and sure of their goal. O God, that is what we 
have heard with our ears ; that is what our fathers have 
told us ; and, alas! what is there of this for you and for 
me now in London? We are in the dark; we are in 
doubt ; we see no clear task set us, and no plain issue, and 
no certain battle, and no sure end to it all, and we are 
flung hither and thither by blind forces, heedless of our 
good. The big city does with us what it will. We are 
its puppets, its toys. It lifts us up and casts us down 
and we are powerless. God goes not forth with our 
armies in our fight with evil passions. He makes no 
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sign that He wants us. He leaves us weaving our way 
along in strange loneliness. He lets us be eaten up like 
sheep, and we are a byword among the heathen. So 
our poor sad hearts cry, and yet we have but to go and 
read the actual lives of those heroes, whose names on the 
blazen scroll of glory fill us with terrified shame. We 
read their actual lives as they were lived. How hard 
we find it went with them. How cruel the world seemed 
to them. How dull and forlorn those long days of their 
obscurity. How difficult the way. How dim the light. 
How hidden the Divine guidance. How trembling their 
faith. That is what they found: that is what they felt. 
Yet we now see exactly in the story as we look onit, how 
the true help was always given, how the true purpose of 
life was always being faithfully followed right through, 
how their life was one long triumphant proof how good 
God is, how strong His right hand, how tender His 
mercy, and how sure His wisdom. 

That is what everyone can now see, looking back, and 
that look back gives the truth. It is the real meaning of 
it all which is thus released. Ah! if we could but see our 
own present, as it will look when it is past, and its real 
significance summed up. How changed will be the 
weight, for instance, of this or that temptation which 
now sweeps over us with such terrible impulses. It 
drags at us and seems to force us under. How can we 
stand against its pressure? It is too much! So we 
should say, shut up within the dreadful present, with no 
outlook beyond its narrow prison-bounds. But if we can 
but fling ourselves out into the hereafter which is to be, 
and feel ourselves to be as those who are looking back on 
a struggle long over and dead, we shall recognize this 
temptation as but a passing threat, which had a swift 
end and vanished, and is now as a little thing forgotten 
by the side of the amazing joy of having withstood it in 
the power of God. Yes, we withstood it! That is the 
only thing we can remember now at all. God went 
forth with our armies, He was with us in the struggle, 
and we won. He cast out all that polluted ; He estab- 
lished all that was true to Him in us. Everything can 
be forgotten—all the fear and the bitterness and the 
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horror—if only there be this Divine deliverance to re- 
member, if only the victory was ours. 
Beloved, how much there will be in our lives of which 
we shall then remember nothing. The terrors that 
loom up so masterfully, so awfully, so menacingly—we 
could see nothing but them; but then we shall recall 
them with a smile. Why were we so frightened ? What 
babies we were !—cowed by hobgoblins and old wives’ 
tales. How absurd, how stupid, how faint-hearted ! 
Why we quaked, we almost yielded ; we thought that 
all our effort had come to nothing. Why, it was but a 
moment’s delay that seemed to us so interminable ; it 
was but a passing cloud that we fancied would settle 
down on our souls like a black night. And it is all for- 
gotten now—all forgotten in the joy of the escape. 
Yes, why not embrace now, to-day, in the heat of the 
conflict, that judgment which we know will be made 
then when all is over ? What strength it would give us 
now. Believe it now by faith, as you will see and know 
it to be true hereafter. Believe it now in spite of all 
that seems to tell against it. God is even now going 
forth with His armies, going forth to be with you 
in all the battles against your sin. He is at this 
moment warring with you to cast out the heathen- 
ism that defiles. What your ears have heard of, what 
your fathers have told you of, what God did for 
them, He is at this very hour doing for you. Hold to 
that belief, and you will know its validity. Hold it now, 
as you stand in the thick of the fray in conflict with 
passion. Have the courage to declare, ‘“ Why, even now 
I can hear it in my ears, the voice of God’s victory. 
Even now there is happening within me all that my 
fathers told mef! ” 
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“ Also I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us? Thensaid I, Heream1; send me. 
And He said, Go and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but under- 
stand not ; and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart 
of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their 
eyes ; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart, and convert, and be healed. Then 
said I, Lord, how long ? ’’—Isa. vi. 8-11. 


LorpD, how long? These are the words that leapt from 
the lips of the prophet out of the deep heart of a personal 
experience. It was the tragic moment of his life. Into 
that hour, the hour of his conversion, his whole gospel 
was crowded. Round this personal experience of 
Isaiah, the spiritual history of man under the older 
covenant tuined; even as our own spiritual history 
under the later covenant turns round the conversion of 
St. Paul. We can see, if we look close, how in a flash, 
in one stormy instant, the prophet’s soul under the tre- 
mendous pressure of this divine invasion passes through 
the process which it takes him a lifetime to unravel and 
interpret. 

And in entering into this conversion of Isaiah, we are 
entering into the secret of all prophecy. It is the typical 
sample of the prophetic call. We see how the call 
arrives and seizes its man suddenly—in some dark hour 
generally, as when King Uzziah died ; when the world 
seems to have lost its glory and all is passing away ; and 
the soul is sick and sad in the night. Then it is that the 
blackness is riven, the gleam of the lightning flashes ; 
the lines of the vision start to the right and to the left. 
There lies before his open eyes the scene in the thick of 
which he is travelling. There shines the path ahead, 
and the city far away, to which his feet are set. He can 
catch the light on its fair towers. And at the same 
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time, round him, the night amid which he walks thickens 
down into a yet blacker darkness. The thorny jungle 
through which he is travelling gathers horror from the 
revealing gleam. He sees his hope ; but he sees also his 
peril, and he sees both under the same illuminating 
force. And the hope is very far, and the peril is close. 

And then, even while his kindled imagination swiftly 
absorbs the double manifestation, down rushes upon him 
again the night, and the moment has come and has 
gone. He is left, the same man, in the same spot, yet 
changed. He can never be now as if he had never seen. 
He may never forget. The secret of all life is his. He 
walks in its possession. He lives for its expression. By 
it he will be judged. To its service he is dedicated. 
Earth has now no other meaning for him. He has seen 
it in the light of the eternity in which it always hangs, 
and the sight can never pass from him. In the night he 
still moves by the light of what he once and for ever 
made his own. Whither he goes he knows ; and the way 
he knows. He has but to set his face as a flint and press 
forward to the end. 

So it is with all God’s prophets. So pre-eminently it 

was with Isaiah on the day when he saw the Lord high 
and lifted up, and His glory filled the house, and the 
doorposts shook in the smoke, and Seraphim cried to 
Seraphim, and he saw the King, the Lord of Hosts. 
Rf Everything happened at once. All experience summed 
itself up. Let us note the rapidity of the spiritual move- 
ment. There was first the vision of the glory, and then 
the immediate recoil of the man upon himself, ‘‘ Woe 
is me! I am aman of unclean lips!’’ And then the 
instantaneous release of the man from himself. The 
angel flew with the live coal from the altar and touched 
his lips ;’ and lo !) he was clean. And now, in the white 
splendour of his cleanness, his entire manhood flings 
itself out in the passion of vocation and in the glory of 
dedication. 

God has called him. ‘‘ Whom shall I send? Who 
will go for us ?””? Who would not answer with all his 
soul to such a call, ‘‘ Here amI; sendme’? Nothing 
is withheld, Sin is purged. Lips are clean. What the 
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heart feels the mouth can utter. The man is robed with 
sudden brightness. He is transfigured. “‘ Here am I; 
send me.” 

' “Send me”! Ah! the blessed privilege that would, 
henceforth, fill his days with the splendour of dedica- 
tion. Can there be any joy like that joy? What will 
it not mean? The eager soul strains forward for the 
task as a hound at the leash. What may he not achieve 
as he bears this glorious news of a living God to His 
people ? 

Ah! he already sees it all before he has begun. It is 
this: “Go and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but 
understand not ; see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make 
the heart of this people fat ; make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes, lest they see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart, and 
convert, and be healed.” 

There is the terrible discipline of God’s messenger ! 
To be the bearer of a divine mission is to find yourself, 
at once, faced by a blind wall of obstruction. It is so 
fixed and strong that there is nothing you can do against 
it. The passion of the prophet goes for naught. It 
breaks up against it as a wave against the immobility of 
silly sand. In helpless impotence, the water that had 
come sweeping along in towering weight, ready to carry 
all before it, slides back beaten, to hide its failure in the 
dumb sea. 

There is nothing to be done. It is useless to shout if 
ears are closed. No vision of glory can kindle eyes that 
are shut. What appeal can you make to hearts that are 
too gross to be stirred, and have no faculties wherewith 
to understand? The.louder he shouts, the faster the 
ears are shut. Against every renewal of effort on his 
side the resistance hardens and stiffens through sheer 
instinct of self-preservation. He will break his heart ; 
but they will not even know that it is broken. They 
will feel nothing, recognize nothing ; they will simply 
go on as before ; they will not turn aside to listen. They 
will not even care to ask what this strange thing is— 
this bush that burns with fire and yet is not consumed. 
They will refuse to acknowledge that anything is hap- 
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pening. The solid block of confirmed habit will shut 
them in as in a prison-house. By no channel can the 
good news he has to give find any entry. He cannot 
even begin. He cannot get his opportunity. All roads 
are barred. 

The late Lord Salisbury came back from Constanti- 
nople, in the old days of black disaster in the East, to 
tell us why he had failed to achieve a single reform. 
“ The Turkish officials,’’ he said, ‘‘ simply have not the 
capacities to understand what we mean.”’ There is no 
getting over this preliminary difficulty. If the capaci- 
ties to understand what we mean are not there, we 
had better go home at once. 

And this was to be the bitter result, to Isaiah, of 
being sent by God. And worse. He was to find that it 
was his own message which deepened the damage. | It 
would be at the sound of his cry in the Street that the 
ears of the hearers would close up yet faster. It would 
be at his presence that their eyes would shut themselves 
down with a new power of persistence. Never till God’s 
message came abroad could you guess at the degree of 
obduracy of which man is capable. So strange! this 
density, this dumb deadness, this lack of comprehension, 
this stolid indifference, this impenetrability! Man 
shuts up at the touch of the divine message just as 
strange creatures that we find on the seashore withdraw 
their tentacles and feelers at our touch, and disappear 
into the silence of their shells. Nothing now can get at 
them, or tempt them forth into the open again. 

If we had not touched them they would be still open 
and visible. It wasthe touchthat was fatal. So with the 
prophetic message. Till it came to them, men were not 
impossible. They seemed to have ears open to good 
news, and eyes that could see what came before them. 

But at the sound of the message a weird fatality 
overtakes them. They shrink; they withdraw; they 
hide ; they disappear. All that was soft and impres- 
sionable in them vanishes, and nothing remains but a 
hard, repellent shell of blind refusal. 

The message itself is the cause. It works its own 
failure. It creates the repugnance which blocks its 
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advance. Wherever it travels the obstruction forms, 
the resistance grows, the stubbornness stiffens. In 
spite of itself its best efforts only provoke a new recoil. 
They stimulate reaction. They bring to the surface a 
secret force of recalcitrance which finds, in the very 
invitation made to it, its dour and sinister opportunity. 

And this dismal experience is to be the issue of that 
prophetic vocation into which he had flung all his soul ! 
He had said so freely, so gladly, “Here am I; send 
me!’ And now he finds himself to be the very instru- 
ment through which man’s threatened revolt is quick- 
ened into activity. He is to see no other reward for his 
labours but a reinforced opposition. His unfailing 
reward is to disclose and discover the worst that there 
isin man. ‘‘ Goto this people. And by the very force 
of your efforts to save them intensify their ruin. Make 
their heart fat. Stop their ears. Close their eyes. Be 
yourself the very cause why they cannot, understand 
what God means. Be yourself the reason why that 
which you desire for them cannot be achieved—lest 
they should come to perceive, and know, and see, and 
understand, and be converted.” ‘ 

The terrible and resounding irony of these word 
came back upon men’s hearts, as, at a later date, another 
and a higher prophet underwent a yet more tremendous 
experience of the like disaster. There was an old man 
at Ephesus, at the end of the first century, who, from 
out of the long years, looked back, and brooded over the 
amazing, the incredible tale of Him Who came unto His 
own and His own received Him not. And as he searched 
deep into the undying memories of the tragedy which 
he had witnessed, he could find no other words but those 
of Isaiah’s in which to embody the dreadful issue. It 
was as if an awful and inevitable doom had worked 
itself out before his eyes, so impossible did any other 
interpretation appear. “‘ Therefore they could not 
believe, because, as Esaias said, He hath blinded their 
eyes and hardened their hearts.” 

A doom, indeed, decreed; yet no arbitrary decree ; 
but a moral necessity, determining itself from within. 
And the old man at Ephesus is, therefore, never tired of 
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going behind the external decree, as it would seem, and 
exploring the free play of moral motives through which, 
bit by bit, the horrible conclusion was reached. Half 
his Gospel is occupied with the interest of tracing out 
the principles and the stages by which his own people 
had reached this desperate conclusion. They could not 
believe, because that Isaiah had rightly read the spiritual 
secret of their innermost will. 

Nor was it only thé Lord’s followers who fell back on 
those ancient words of prophecy. He Himself most 
certainly recognized in them the record of the very 
experience that He had to undergo. Every Gospel 
remembers that strange hour when He threw a sudden 
shadow over the joy of that novel teaching of His 
through the charm of parable, by using those words of 
divine irony to justify His new method. It was, after 
all, a method of defence, a method of judgment. Its 
very charm might be a disguise which hid the truth 
from those who could not pierce through the fair surface 
to the kernel within. The parable would soothe to 
sleep by its pleasant voice those who would not be 
quickened by it into alert alarm. It would fend off by 
natural means those who were not worthy to enter ; it 
would sift as a sieve; it would tangle as a net, ora 
snare. ‘‘ Therefore do I speak unto them in parables, 
because they, seeing, see not ; and hearing, they hear 
not; neither do they understand. And in them is 
fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias which saith, This people’s 
heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes have they closed ; lest at any time they 
should hear with their ears, and see with their eyes, and 
should understand with their hearts, and be converted, 
and I should heal them.”’ 

There are few words about which we can be more cer- 
tain that our Lord used them. And every estimate that 
we form of our Lord is bound to take them into account. 
Severe they are; but they are perfectly susceptible of 
interpretation by all who will go deep enough into the 
moral problem of man’s heart and the nature of a 
Divine manifestation. 

If man is free, then of sheer necessity divine mani- 
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festations cannot be made without giving him, without 
forcing upon him, a moral judgment. In the light which 
strikes in upon him he must make a decision, he must 
declare himself; he must take his choice; he must 
stand out revealed as to what he is. There is no avoid- 
ing it; and our Lord learnt by bitter experience what 
He knew was bound to happen. He came, not to judge, 
but to save. Yet He cannot come to save without 
forcing a judgment to take place. He cannot bring His 
offer into play without compelling a refusal in those who 
are in the moral condition to refuse ; and therefore He 
cannot fulfil His vocation without building up against 
Himself this blind wall of obstruction. And the more 
He speaks, the more the ears of those who will not hear 
must close themselves to His speaking ; and the more 
He shows Himself, the tighter will the eyes be shut of 
those whom the presentation of Himself repels. His 
arrival must be the signal of a recoil, of a rejection, of a 
repudiation, which might have lain dormant if only He 
had never come to challenge it. We have no belief in a 
free moral life if we do not take that possibility into 
account. The prophetic irony merely rehearses an in- 
evitable moral result. The tenderness of Jesus had to 
endure the sting of the dread confession: “‘ For judg- 
ment I am come into this world.” ‘ If I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they had not had sin; but now 
they have no cloke for their sin.”” We shudder at the 
terrible moral truth. 

But it is not on this that I would concentrate your 
attention to-day, at the opening of the year. Rather, I 
want you to recognize the effect on the prophet of recog- 
nizing that at which we shudder. Does he simply draw 
back in terrified impotence ? Does he despair, then, of 
light ? Does he accept the verdict as the last word ? 
Does he hide his face, and bow his head, and give in to 
the disastrous necessity ? Not a bit. It has on him a 
wholly reverse effect. Just because it is so hard, so 
terrifying, so black, therefore he knows that it is not all. 
Therefore he is sure that God has more in reserve. There- 
fore he is convinced that the real and ultimate revela- 
tion has yet to be made. It is so horrible that the 
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reason and the imagination at once refuse to stop’short 
of it. They have more faith than to tolerate this as the 
divine conclusion. The irony itself suggests a further 
step to be taken before the fullness of truth can have 
uttered itself. The misery of such a disaster as that 
which has been portrayed would of itself prompt God 
to further action. God is far too good to be satisfied 
with such an issue, however well it can be morally ex- 
plained and justified. He, of His love, is bound to see 
-the travail of his soul; and this immediate refusal and 
rejection would be for Him, therefore, the call for a more 
effectual deliverance. The prophet is utterly sure of this ; 
sure of it with a premonitory instinct ; and, therefore, 
the dreadful result that is to follow his mission does but 
draw from him the expression of an unconquerable hope. 
“Lord, how long, how long ?”’ There has been nothing 
said that would suggest the question ; yet he knows 
that he may ask it. For he knows that this horror can 
but be a stage, an interval in a process that must travel 
out beyond. It refuses to be considered in the light of an 
end. Faith cannot tolerate it as adequate, as intelligible. 
God cannot afford to end off like that. He is working, 
of course, for some event, and He is bound to arrive 
there. Therefore this black hour must be intended to 
pass. Of course, it will break ; of course, it is only for 
atime. There is but one anxiety; not that it should be 
final, for that he cannot even conceive ; but whether it 
will be long before the dawn breaks. ‘‘ Watchman, what 
of the night ?”” Willit soon pass? It must pass at last, 
but then it 7s the night. The night is simply the time 
before the dawn. It is negative. It tells us of something 
absent that ought to be present, and will arrive. Night 
bears in itself, as it were, the verdict of its vanishing. 
In the night we miss what should be there. Through 
the darkness of the night we know what it is that we 
miss ; and what we miss God will bring us. That is what 
the Jew in his prophetic optimism never ceased to assert. 
The fact that we miss it is a proof that it will come. 
Therefore, we have hope under the night. The night 
compels us to anticipate its own departure. Under the 
pressure of its darkness we learn to cry, “ Watchman, 
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will it pass? It may be late or soon, but when will it 
end, as end it must ? Lord, how long?” 

So he spoke ; and he was right. He had read God’s 
mind. There was a secret behind, a secret of hope. 
True, the immediate interval of judgment, he was told, 
was to be sharp and sweeping. Cities would be wasted, 
the land utterly desolate. There would be a great for- 
saking, but underneath all this fierce wrath the good 
residue would be saved ; would be sifted out ; would be 
disciplined ; would be perfected. Underneath and be- 
hind the terror the Divine compassion would be at work 
securing the true seed. There would be a tenth re- 
served, even as the substance of an oak that is still in 
it when it casts its leaves. So, even so, shall the holy 
seed be the substance of the national hope, and through 
it life can be renewed again for the whole tree, and the 
leaves may come again, and all the glory of it be re- 
newed and restored. And he was right. 

“Lord, how long? ”’ We are to utter those words, 
dear brethren, in the face of all disasters, in the teeth of 
every storm. We are to recall and recover for ourselves 
this indomitable optimism of the Jew, which no disaster 
can ever daunt or slay. Still, as the black pressure of 
judgment grows heavier and blinder, he finds as he found 
of old in its blackness, in its blindness, only a reason for 
looking beyond it till the day when it should all come to 
anend. His imagination refuses tostop there in what he 
called the hard facts that smote him under. He insisted 
that there was another day bound to arrive. He knew 
that God would never find in judgment, and in wrath, 
His last word. And we, trembling with our own panic 
fears, can yet, sustained by the old prophet’s courage, 
dare to range ourselves with him and ask, though with 
faltering hearts, ‘‘ Lord, how long ? ” 

We are here now as another year opens, and there is 
much to dishearten and to terrify, and a sense of im- 
pending judgment is in the air, and we dread what may 
be before us. Now, when all social sins seem to have 
caught us in a net, and we cannot shake ourselves free 
from the horrible snare. Now, when we wait fearfully 
for some sword of God to smite and set free. Now, when 
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so many hearts burn with the desire to deliver the good 
news of a present God, who is to be heard of in His 
temple, and to be seen in fire and smoke above His altar 
throne, as a Deliverer, a Judge, and a King, in the splen- 
dour of His holiness, shaking the doorposts of His house 
—and yet find that their message can make no way, 
and is blocked and beaten off by stolid refusals to under- 
stand it. Now, when the vision itself of the inrush- 
ing God seems powerless to change the blind, persistent 
obduracy of the facts. Now, when nothing moves for- 
ward, and no light breaks, and the dull cloud hangs on. 
Now, when so many knees fail, and hearts sink, and 
hands hang down, and feet stumble, and souls despair. 
Now is the moment for us to cry, “‘ Lord, how long ? ” 
In that cry we assert once more our sure hope, our cer- 
tainty of victory. We declare that our belief in God 
involves belief in man, belief in the triumph of goodness, 
belief in the new earth and new heaven. We trust His 
Fatherhood so entirely that as we look round at all the 
enveloping depression, we know at once that we have 
not arrived yet at His own conclusion. We will never 
be satisfied with this. That which we see under our eyes 
can be but a stage towards something more. Something 
is going forward ; something that we do not see is being 
prepared. We know it, because God is God. We are 
sure of it, because He is our Father, and we are His 
children. And the moment we see the facts as they 
stand, we recognize them as temporary. This stupid re- 
fusal to believe in God’s message is but the mood of a 
naughty child. It will pass. This silly obstruction 
which sets itself to resist all its own salvation is but a 
phase. What else could it be ? It will be left behind. 
History will record its passing. The process of human 
growth will dismiss it. All the ages will pronounce it to 
be obsolete. Its doom is certain. There is only one 
question about it, and that is how long it will take to 
remove it. How long will it succeed in obstructing ? 
How long will God suffer its stupid persistence ? What 
is the next move, and when will it follow on? Lord, 
how long ? 

And whenever things go hard with us, beloved, in 
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ourselves ; when you do your best, but still in vain ; 
when you do it, as it seems to you, and nothing goes 
right, and the world seems dead against you, and you 
cannot tell why, and you feel it cruel and hard, and your 
hopes are baffled, and nothing comes to your aid to 
relieve and console, and God withholds light, and you 
cannot understand Him, or what He wants of you, or 
what He is doing with you, and the hard consequences of 
great sins and evils are bound, as you see, to have their 
way, and still the wrong is stronger than the right, and 
still the web is tangled, and still the terrible irony of life 
works out its merciless scorn—then you will remember 
this old cry of the dauntless prophet—you will fling it 
out with his undying hope, with his unbroken courage : 
“Lord, how long?’ By that cry you will set your- 
selves free. You will refuse to acquiesce in the blind 
facts. You will declare your claim to survive the worst, 
and to come out on the other side. You will testify to 
your undefeated faith in God, on whom you have staked 
your life. You will be prophetic ; you will in spirit and 
In prophecy and in assurance have travelled beyond 
your present distress. You will be out in the light ; 
you will make your demand on God that the night 
should end. You make this demand by assuming that 
of course it must. And to that demand God never fails 
to respond. To make it is to verify your faith in Him. 
And He only waits to meet your confidence in His in- 
vincible goodness by telling you then the good secret 
that He holds in reserve. You will find yourself right, 
as Isaiah did. You will interpret His true mind; He is 
going beyond the hard judgment under which you must 
now pass. That judgment is inevitable, but it is not 
the end. It is not the last word. It only continues 
while God secures to Himself, through its discipline, 
that blessed Remnant who can become the seed and soul 
of the new life, the new life that will go out to all. In 
that Remnant, and for them, He is working now in the 
night ; by them He brings in the day. So long—until 
they are secured—so long the night will last, and no 
longer. 

Rely, then, on the good and not on the evil. Believe 
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that God is stronger than the devil, Look to the end ; 
look to it in defiance of all the facts that tel] against you. 
This faith is not blind or unjustified ; for it has behind 
it the whole force of Jewish prophecy. In that faith 
prophets lived and died. By that faith their prophecy 
was fulfilled. “ God is good,” they said. ‘‘ God is true ; 
God prevails. It is all bound to happen. How long, 
Lord ? How long before the great day dawn, and we 
are crying, ‘ This is our God, and we have waited for 
Him. This is our God, and He has saved !’” 


THE MIRROR OF THE BOOK 


“‘ Now these things were our examples, to the intent we should 
not lust after evil things, as they also lusted. .. . 

“ And there fellin one day three and twenty thousand. Neither 
let us tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, and were de 
stroyed of serpents. 

“Neither murmur ye, as some of them also murmured, and were 
destroyed of the destroyer. 

“Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples : 
and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 
of the world are come.’’—1 Cor. x. 6-11. 


THERE is a grim irony, surely, in the sound of this assur- 
ance as it reaches us to-day, sitting comfortably here in 
St. Paul’s. ‘“‘ Written for our ensample.”” But how are 
you and I going to be ranged by the side of those primi- 
tive folk, whose harassing adventures and perilous 
disasters are recorded in these narratives of plagues and 
slaughters that befell Israel in the wilderness? ‘“‘ For 
our ensample.”’ What parallel, what picture of our own 
days and circumstances, can we find in this outcast 
nomad race, flung out into wanderings among its wild 
Arab kinsfolk and the sterile wastes of an Arabian 
wilderness ? 

They have risked all on the tremendous hazard. They 
live between life and death, between the devil and the 
deep sea, as we say ; homeless, houseless, resourceless, 
they know not what new danger each day may bring 
forth, nor whither they travel, nor when they will ever 
find their rest. Behind them lies Egypt, to which they 
dare not return. Round them yawns the infinite desola- 
tion of the sand. Before them hangs the night, and in 
the night the unknown foes are gathering, and the way > 
will be barred, to be won only by fierce fighting and 
blood. Gaunt hunger bides its time to devour them. 
Waterless deserts lie in ambush round about to swallow 
them ups Plagues smite, serpents sting; evil beasts 
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lurk on every side with fang and claw to tear and kill. 
“With many of them God was not well pleased ; for 
they were overthrown in the wilderness.’”’ ‘‘ There fell 
in one day three and twenty thousand.” ‘‘ Neither let 
us tempt Christ as some of them also tempted, and were 
destroyed of serpents.” ‘‘ Neither murmur ye, as some 
of them also murmured, and were destroyed of the 
destroyer.” i 

So hard, so wild, so fierce, the terror of that pilgrimage! 
They are driven on by an unimaginable impulse, under 
the pressure of some incredible inspiration, led by some 
blind racial instinct, to which one compelling prophetic 
leader has given voice and expression. Forced forward 
by his compelling faith, they stagger along, leaving the 
desert strewn with their bones, to drift to and fro for 
forty years, scourged under the terrible discipline 
through which alone their wild and stubborn savagery 
can be shaped into the discipline of civilized law. Famine 
and war and plague and death work their awful will 
upon them. “As for you, your carcases shall fall in the 
wilderness. After the number of days in which ye 
searched the land, even forty years, shall ye bear your 
iniquities, and ye shall know My breach of promise.” 
“In the wilderness shall ye be consumed, and there 
shall ye die.” 

So the verdict runs ; and all these things that happen 
to them are for our ensample! We are ranged with 
them. We are to fall into line with them. We are to 
see ourselves in them. We are to be schooled under the 
like discipline, to carry on their tradition, complete 
their story. In them we are to recognize what life 
means to us ; our experiences are to tally. We are to 
find life to be charged with the spirit of desperate adven- 
ture. It should take for us the shape of some such 
heroic pilgrimage through an arid wilderness ringed 
round by cruel foes, pursued by the wrath of that 
tyranny from which we have escaped with bare life, 
flung out upon an unknown destiny schooled by judg- 
ments of plagues and war. : 

So we should read this Book of ours—this Bible ; 
delighted to discover in each page some kinship of our 
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own to those wanderers and sufferers. Always we should 
be crying out in glad recognition of experiences that we 
can cap out of our own days. “ Ah! that is just my 
case. How well I know it! How close that comes to 
me! I have touched and tasted it all. I can feel as if I 
were there, as if the Book were talking to me.”’ So it 
would seem that the Apostle assumed it to be, as he cries 
to us, ‘‘ All these things are written for our learning, for 
our ensample, to whom the ends of the world are come.” 
“ See in these records your own intimate self-revelation.”’ 
So he wrote. And we hear it read out in the lesson, and 
we sit there in quiet, orderly rows, in our decent re- 
spectability, safe and sound in our comfortable security, 
and acquiesce in this astounding identification of our- 
selves with those who left their carcases to be devoured 
by wild beasts in the wilderness. 

And then these terrors of wandering in the wilderness 
are but specimens which the Apostle has selected as 
typical of the whole Book. The principle applies every- 
where, ‘‘ Whatever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we, through patience and 
comfort, might have hope.” “ Patience and comfort,” 
because we read out our own story in those past experi- 
ences. The whole Book, it seems, is to be the mirror in 
which we see ourselves. And, taking the Book as a 
whole, it bears the same stamp everywhere. Always we 
find ourselves carried along through a strange and 
tempestuous world, a world alive with risks, and crowded 
with difficulties, thick with disasters, broken by catas- 
trophes, charged with terrors, blind with alarm. How 
can we detect anywhere in it any sample of ourselves, 
except, perhaps, in a few chapters of the book of 
Proverbs, with its shrewd eye to practical success, and 
its cautious wisdom? All the rest of the Book offers to 
us only a staggering contrast. For instance, we glibly 
assume that we are the inheritors of the high tradition, 
that has been brought down to us through the heroic 
names of Samuel and Elijah or David. Yet are we of the 
same stuff or building as those fierce warriors—of that 
Samuel, who took the sword into his own hands and 
hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord? Or of that 
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Elijah, who took four hundred prophets of Baal down to 
the brook, and slew them there with the sword ? Or of 
David, who wars his way to the throne through all those 
wild scenes which range from the slinging of the stone 
into the forehead of Goliath, through the outlawed times 
in the Cave of Adullam, where came to him everyone that 
was in distress or in doubt—everyone who was discon- 
tented—to the day of the bloody slaughter of Abner by 
the fierce son of Zeruiah ; or to that day of his triumph 
when he bade his young men slay the sons of Beeroth, 
and cut off their hands and their feet in judgment for the 
cruel crime of running through the night bearing the 
head of Ishbosheth, son of Saul, to cast it at his feet as 
the prize of his kingship ? 

‘Of course, these are deeds of blood that belong to a 
far-away day. We are not invited by the Apostle to 
repeat them. But can we see anything in our own lives 
into which such vehement passion can be translated ? 
Do we find ourselves caught up into violent crises such 
as involve this tremendous solution ? Can we breathe 
at the level of this intensity ? Can we bring up our 
spiritual story into this white heat of judgment ? Can 
we parallel these moments of awful tension ? 

Ah! we may retort, these are the peculiar heroes 
tossed up in the fiery light of some stupendous crisis. 
Of course we cannot be like them. We are ordinary 
common folk ; we cannot be asked to sample ourselves 
by these supreme historic figures. 

Well, then, take the common everyday folk-people 
of the Bible story. All through, from end to end, we are 
brought into touch with those who are ever being 
troubled, bruised, shaken, broken. It is always assumed 
that the people of God belong to the “ poor, the suffering, 
the oppressed.” They are those over whom the rich and 
secure classes domineer. They are under the heel of the 
strong and mighty. They are in strife with the estab- 
lished things. They lie low down ; they move in fear ; 
they have terrible enemies. The powers that be ride 
roughshod over them. They send up cries and groans 
of an earth full of darkness and cruel habitations. They 
are ever caught into some desperate situation. 
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Or, if they break out into joy and praise, it is because 
of some sudden deliverance out of the terror of distress. 
They have been set loose from exile or captivity ; they 
have been saved from the power of the sword. Always 
it is a life of jeopardy, of alarm, of crisis, of momentous 
escapes. 

Just recall the Book of Psalms. Here are stored for us 
the voices of those who are our ensamples—the voices 
of those who, through century after century, sent up 
their appeals into the ears of the Most High, or sang out 
the glories of their manifoldredemptions. Listen to some 
typical samples : ‘“‘ Why standest thou so far off, O Lord, 
and hidest Thy face in the needful time of trouble ? ” 
“The ungodly, for his own lust, doth persecute the 
poor. He sitteth lurking in the corners of the street ; 
and privily in his lurking dens doth he murder the inno- 
cent.” ‘His eyes are set against the poor.’’ “‘He doth 
ravish the poor when he getteth them into his nest.” “He 
hath said in his heart, Tush! God hath forgotten. He 
hideth away his face, and He will never see it.’’ “‘ Arise, 
O Lord God, and forget not the’poor. Surely Thou hast 
seen it ; for Thou beholdest ungodliness and wrong that 
Thou mayest take the matter into Thine own Hand.” 
“The poor committeth himself unto Thee, for Thou art 
the helper of the friendless.”’ ‘“‘ Lord, Thou hast heard 
the desire of the poor ; Thou preparest their heart, for 
Thine ear hearkeneth thereto.” “‘ To help the fatherless 
and the poor into their right, that the man of the earth 
be no more exalted against them.”’ 

That is typical of a hundred other passages. And 
always we have in view the poor—‘ the poor,” against 
whom the ‘‘ man of the earth is exalted.” It is those 
who are driven under ; those who are out of gear with 
the big, strong world of wealth and affairs ; those who 
are beaten down by the pride and force of the earthly 
power. It is the “ bottom dog.’’ These are our en- 
samples ; these are they to whom we are to correspond. 

Or, again, it is the outcast and the spurned who are 
brought before us, and continually distress rises into an 
agony of pain, into the cry of the wounded spirit, lost in 
the night going down into the pit. ‘I became a reproof 
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among all mine enemies, and they of mine acquaintance 
were afraid of me and they that did see me withal con- 
veyed themselves from me.” He is as a man stricken 
with the plague, under a curse, doomed to destruction. 
“T am clean forgotten as a dead man out of mind. I 
am become like a broken vessel.” Or again—‘ The 
enemy crieth so, and the ungodly cometh on so fast. 
For they are minded to do me some mischief, so mali- 
ciously are they set against me.” ‘‘ My heart is dis- 
quieted within me, and the fear of death is fallen upon 
me. Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and 
a horrible dread hath overwhelmed me.” 

So the continuous clamour rises to heaven from lone 
and forlorn sufferers, gibbeted on the scaffolds of scorn, 
hung out in nakedness to be the victims of this world’s 
derision and cruelty. ‘‘ As for me, Iam a worm and no 
man, a very scorn of men and the outcast ofthe people.” 
“T am poured out like water, all my bones are out of 
joint. Fat bulls of Bashan close me in on every side. 
They gape upon me with their mouths, as it were a 
ramping and a roaring lion.” fied 
We know the words so well ; we say them over ; we 
sing them through ; we delight in the force of their re- 
frain ; we repeat them glibly with the tongue. But what 
can they mean for us when we suddenly remember that 
all these things happened to the sufferers of old “‘ for our 
ensample ” ? 

These psalms apparently record the constant experi- 
ence of the whole people of God. They embody the 
common lot. They tell of what God’s own people are 
bound to have felt and tasted and endured. They give 
the type of those who are the true seed, and inherit the 
high tradition and carry through the purpose of God in 
history. These are the expressions of those by whom 
God’s work is done, those within the lines of the Cove- 
nant. God apparently never works by any other kind of 
instruments. Always it is through folk who are thus 
bruised, outcast, weak, under the heel of the world, that 
the cause goes forward, that the victory is won. 

Therefore, we who profess to be on God's side, who 
believe ourselves to be His instruments, the organs of 
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His purpose towards humanity ; we of the true heritage 
and Church of God, ought to find in these people of the 
Psalms our ensamples. For are not we of the household 
of Faith? And do we not know the character of that 
inheritance into which we have come? Are we not 
taking up the tradition which faith has ever created and 
transmitted—the tradition of those who, through faith, 
“subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens? They were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword: they wandered about in sheep 
skins and goat skins; being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented; of whom the world was not worthy; they 
wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and 
caves of the earth.’”’ So the long roll of faith is 
rehearsed in our ears, and those are our ensamples. 
Of those is our pedigree. ‘‘ These all obtained their 
good report, looking forward to us of to-day that they 
without us should not be made perfect.” 

“ Qur ensamples |’ This company of heroic sufferers, 
of pitiful outcasts, of forlorn exiles, of broken and tor- 
tured martyrs. Yes ; so it would seem, for the type so 
set up is ratified by our Lord. These are the folk for 
Him. These are they whom He recognizes as His own. 
“Blessed are the poor.” “ Blessed are the hungry.” 
“ Blessed are they that mourn.’”’ “‘ Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say 
all manner of evil against you falsely, for My sake. 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad ; for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before you.” 

So He pronounced. And His friends who understood 
Him best responded to His demand. For, indeed, it 
seemed to St. Paul as if God had set forth the Apostles 
last, as it were, appointed unto death; for “‘ We,’ he 
cries, “‘ are made a spectacle to the world and to angels 
andtomen. We are fools for Christ’s sake, we are weak, 
we are despised. Even unto this present hour we both 
hunger and thirst, and are naked and are buffeted,’ and 
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have no certain dwelling-place ; being reviled, we 
bless ; being defamed, we entreat. We are made as the 
filth of the world, and as the off-scouring of all things 
unto this day.” 

That is the record of the new Scriptures bearing out 
the record of the old. And once more, then, we ask in 
despair, Where do we come in ? How can we dare to sit 
comfortably in our seats, year in and year out, and listen 
approvingly to these lessons taken out of Scripture, and 
all written “‘ for our ensample ”’ ? 

Well, I hardly know how we have learned to take it 
all so lightly. Our easy-going acceptance of it shows 
how little reality we put into these old Bible stories. 
It must be that we listen to them as “tales of little 
meaning, though the words are so strong”’; otherwise 
we should be stung with confusion and dismay, as we 
find ourselves convicted of such strange unlikeness to 
those whom we adopt for our ensamples. 

What can we do? How can we put ourselves right ? 
First, by accepting what I might call the Biblical scale 
—the Biblical standard—of value. 

Of course, those who were God’s special folk of old 
were not continuously in this evil plight—were not 
always being trodden down under the tyranny of the 
strong. They had their good and quiet times when the 
divine power was shown in the blessings of peace and 
comfort and prosperity. Indeed, in their plaints, they 
often refer to such times with longing desire for their 
return. Only, the Bible record drops these times out 
with but brief reference. They do not count for it. 
They do not yield to it desirable fruitage. They do not 
produce a literature which it thinks it worth while to 
bring to the front. It allows them to speak, as I have 
said, in some collection of proverbs, which embody the 
practical wisdom of those who carry through this life 
with success. But its deeper interest passes these pro- 
verbs by, and fastens on the moments of trouble, of 
anguish, of poverty, of pain, of desertion, of loss, of 
death. Out of these moments issue the voices that it 
loves to record. In these moments the truth and power 
and compassion of God go out upon those who, under 
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such storm and stress, are made known to be His own. 
These are the true hours of revelation when God and 
man come together. 

So it confines itself to these trial hours, these days of 
visitation, days of judgment ; and omits the rest as of 
little account. That is why the record is so uniformly 
one of adventure, of pathos, of tragedy, of terror, of 
heroism, of fire and sword, and pain and slaughter. These 
give man his value in God’s sight. These are the true 
scales in which he is to be weighed. Through these 
moments God wins his self-manifestation. 

Well, cannot we, even we, find our ensample in this ? 
However commonplace and comfortable we may be, 
there are moments of judgment in which we shall be 
sifted and proved. There are blows that will fall, there 
are bitter losses that we shall suffer. There are hours of 
weakness when the tyranny of the gross world will 
break and bruise us—hours when we are worsted 
by the strong and buffeted by the wicked. If we 
are In any way at all trying to conform to the mind 
of Christ we shall certainly find ourselves now and 
again at grips with life, smitten back by the fierce 
thong of this world’s scorn. And certainly we shall 
be caught with dire and dreadful hours, when the joy 
of our soul is stripped from us, and the light of 
our eyes is blotted out, and we reach out unavail- 
ing hands towards that which can never more be ours, 
through all the dreary days to come. And the cruel 
horror of pain will pass over us. And we shall cry to 
God to save us, and to keep and to restore what is dear 
to us as our heart’s blood, and we shall cry in vain. i 

If we take comfort for our standard, and peace for our 
scale of values, then, all such movements break in upon 
us as violent and hateful invasions, as cruel breaches in 
our walls, as terrible disturbances, as meaningless and 
pretest ik cataclysms. We can make nothing of 
them. 

But if we have accepted the Bible standard, and are 
ready to be weighed in Christ’s scale, then we shall recog- 
nize in those decisive hours the signal call of our dear Lord 
and Master. ‘‘ Now—now is the accepted time. Now is 
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the day of salvation.’”’ So He is crying. We know that 
we are facing one of those days of the Son of Man for 
which we have waited, for which we have been equipped. 
Now, we are to show ourselves to be His. We are to 
verify our claim to stand in His ranks. The quiet, com- 
fortable times offered us no opportunity of showing our 
special loyalty. They were given us in mercy in order to 
prepare beforehand for the sudden hour of stress and 
storm. Now it will be seen what we have been doing 
while men slumbered, while the bridegroom dallied, 
Now we can prove of what stuff we are made. The 
course is set. The trumpets blow. We have become a 
spectacle to men and to angels. They watch round to 
see how we fare. We stand out for Christ. We carry 
His banner. His good name is in our hands. Can we 
run the hard race set before us? Are we trained ? 
Are we ready ? Can we fight the good fight ? Are we 
well under control, with nerves firm, with muscles 
strung, with spirit high and steady ? All is determined 
by what we are in those rare moments of judgment, 
those days of stress. Then we make our choice ; then 
we declare ourselves. Then life and death are at stake. 

Therefore, the old Bible language will once again in 
such hours find a meaning in our ears. We shall under- 
stand all those cries and sighs and clamours. At last, 
now in this trial hour, as sorrow smites, as trouble slays, 
we fall into line with all those who are recorded in the 
Book to be the folk of God. We stand with the needy 
and the poor. We taste of their grief. We learn why 
it was that Christ said, ‘“‘ Blessed are ye when ye hunger 
and thirst ’’; “‘ Blessed are ye when men revile and 
persecute.” 

Yes ; after all, it is still the only truth! Comfort has 
never brought us within the scope of that Benediction. 
And that Benediction, when once it is made our own, is 
worth all the mourning and all the hunger. Dear Lord 
Jesus, grant us even at this bitter cost to drink of that 
cup of Thine and to taste of Thy blessing! Redeem us 
by Thy cross and precious blood! 

~Dear people, we can redeem even our comfortable 
days if we are using them for the training and prepara- 
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tion which will stand us in good stead in the hour when 
the storm falls upon us. The hour of storm will judge 
what has been the value of the life that has been lived 
under the shelter of peace. So the Bible declares. And, 
if once we have understood this, if once we have adopted 
this scale, then there is a second result. It is this. We 
shall send out our hearts, with a biblical tenderness and 
sympathy, to those who all over the face of the earth 
are outcast and troubled and oppressed. We shall, as 
the Bible does, pass over the rich and the strong and the 
comfortable. Not with them lies the true secret. Not 
to them does the significance of life disclose itself. 

Comfort and power and wealth can never of them- 
selves reveal what God means, what Christ desires. 
Nay; of themselves, they disguise it. ‘‘ How hardly 
can any who trust in riches enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven ?”’ Only in our moments of poverty, of weak- 
ness, of sorrow, do we verify our call and realize our true 
discipleship. ; 

And, therefore, all who are poor or weak or suffering 
or oppressed are made sacred to us. They are hallowed 
by their likeness to Him Who made Himself poor. They 
are of the stamp and stuff and semblance that He loves. 
They are in that condition which He enters to seal and 
to bless. They are “our ensamples.” They are our 
kith and kin. : 

Ah! yes; so it should be! But are they? Is it 
true? Do our Christian hearts go out spontaneously, 
instinctively, just by virtue of their Christian inspiration, 
to all those who are anywhere downtrodden, those who 
have been worsted, those who have lost, those who have 
gone under, those who have fallen behind and are sinking 
under the burden of life ; dark races who are trembling 
under the lash of white masters; broken hordes of 
invalid paupers at home too weak for work ; sad multi- 
tudes in our slums who never get out into the light ? 
Are all these felt to be our friends, our allies, our en- 
samples, to whom we turn with the touch of natural 
affinity that makes us their kin? Do we understand 
their fate because in it we see some symbol, some re- 
flection, of our own ? 
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For certainly, unless we do, we have no claim to sing 
day by day that Magnificat flung out with glad defiance 
from a woman’s lips, to hymn the glory of the grand 
reversal which is to put down the mighty from their seat 
and exalt the humble and meek. Certainly, unless we 
do, we have not yet gained the mind of Him Who bade 
us see in the hungry, the naked, the sick and the im- 
prisoned the symbol and image and presentation of 
Himself. 


CHRIST AND THE SCRIPTURES 


“How that Christ died for our sins according to the scrip- 
tures; and that He was buried, and that He rose again the 
third day according to the scriptures.’’—1 Cor. xv. 3, 4. 


THE Books of the Old Testament stand there “for our 
example,’ so the Apostle assures us. And we recog- 
nized, last Sunday, how strangely remote and incredible 
this example must appear to us to-day. We flinch from 
the standard set. We cannot drag our humdrum, com- 
monplace, comfortable lives up to the level at which the 
story of Israel was pitched. For that story is one of the 
most stirring and dramatic in all history. It runs back 
into the thick of ferocious savageries, and it rises out of 
these blackest depths into unparalleled heights of 
spiritual exaltation. This amazing feat is achieved 
under the strain of a tremendous discipline, vigorously 
endured for long centuries, by which the wild and 
savage heart of the people was turned under the scourge 
of plagues, and famine, and tyranny, and war. Behind 
them lay the memory of a stupendous adventure, the 
escape out of Egypt. This invincible pledge of some 
Divine purpose sustained them through years of re- 
lapse, of wandering, of punishment, and of desperate 
peril. Driven forward by this prophetic impulse, they 
fought their way into the Land of Promise through all 
the terrors of blood and iron. And still the high hope 
burned in the heart of the few; and still hero and 
prophet rose to save them from their ruin. The empires 
of the world rolled over them, crushing out their throne 
and destroying their national existence. But still, under 
the dire stress of captivity and exile, their spirit purged 
itself of the old gross idolatries, and learned to kindle 
under new aspirations. Out of the wreckage of their 
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House of God, on the lonely crag of Zion, they reared 
the new house which should be the spiritual home of all 
their scattered exiles. So gallant their endeavour, so 
splendid their courage, as still out of this national agony 
they wrung the noblest utterances of trust in God that 
have ever been inscribed by human hand, and poured 
out the purest prayers and psalms that have ever passed 
from human lips. A magnificent and incomparable 
achievement, accomplished under a prolonged and 
terrific strain. 

And this strain has left its brand on every page of the 
record. The Book is strung up to the highest pitch of 
intensity. Ever and always the voices that have left 
their record cry to us out of some terrible straits, out of 
some appalling misadventure. They told of those who 
are snared in the traps of wicked men, or drowned in 
cruel floods of oppression, or facing terrific odds, or 
menaced by overwhelming destruction. They issue 
from the lips of men who are bruised and broken under 
the heel of the world. Or, again, they report the bitter- 
ness of soul, which is stung by the misery of sin, and is 
undergoing the penalty of death. These are the cries 
and groans which belong to critical hours in which 
nations are saved so as by fire ; and Israel was for ever 
in this furnace of judgment ; and the words, therefore, 
in which she has handed down the memory of her ex- 
periences are hot with the flame. 
yi No wonder, then, that we find it difficult to take 
these scorched words on our lips! They are far beyond 
us ; they are out of our ken ; we have so little experience 
by which to interpret them. How dare we talk as the 
Psalmist talks ? How dare we sing our Magnificat with 
Mary the Mother ? How can we take the Scriptures of 
these ‘‘ for an example ”’ ? 

i So we asked, and we tried to give some answer. We 
tried to show how, in a way, we could, in real moments of 
trial, take these strong words of the men of old. upon 
our lips without pure hypociisy. But it could be at best 
but a poor and limited attempt on our part. It still 
would remain that the words went far beyond what we 
could normally utter. And, therefore, it may ease us, 
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perhaps, to turn our eyes and to rest them upon One 
Who, with perfect loyalty and absolute determination, 
set Himself to fulfil every jot and tittle of that example 
which these Scriptures had set up for us to follow. _ 

‘“‘ According to the Scriptures,”’ that is the precise 
phrase which describes every scrap of our Lord’s life 
here on earth. With deliberate intention, with persis- 
tent resolve, with unfaltering patience, with uncon- 
querable courage, He set Himself to frame his life 
entirely and exactly on the lines laid down in these old 
Books. He took them as His daily manual. He placed 
Himself consistently under their pressure, and accepted 
from them the mould in which His career should be 
fashioned. “ According to the Scriptures.’’ So He was 
fated to live. They prescribed for Him His mode and 
manner of existence ; they fixed for Him the exact con- 
dition of His environment ; they formed the store of 
resources on which alone He was to depend. 

“ According to the Scriptures.”’ We have grown into 
the habit of associating this phrase merely with this or 
that superficial incident in which His life repeated some 
experience of the Old Testament. ‘“‘ He fulfilled a pro- 
phecy,”’ we say. It is taken as if it were a purely ex- 
ternal correspondence, and as if He had done it merely 
to prove His Messiahship in a crude, mechanical way. 
This is what we had been taught to think in the school- 
room, misinterpreting the ancient formula, “‘ This was 
done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet.’’ And then in later years we had seen, perhaps, 
the doubtfulness of such a fulfilment. Very often the 
fulfilment stated was curiously unlike what the pro- 
phecy actually intended. At the best it was a very 
mechanical and superficial form of evidence, open to 
every critical cavil, and singularly unconvincing to our 
modern temperament. But what if these incidental 
coincidences are meant to be taken not so much as com- 
plete in themselves, but rather as the symptoms of an 
underlying unity which is at work from end to end of 
the course of events, carrying the whole immense move- 
ment of the national life of Israel forward towards that 
supreme moment in which it is to find its supreme con- 
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summation ? Then, if so, these casual similarities that 
arrest the attention between some far-away incident in 
the past and some tiny detail of the Messiah’s actual 
earthly career are delighted in, not for their own sake, 
but because they suggest so much more. They are 
signals thrown up of what is happening beneath. They 
are as the flying bubbles on the surface of a moving 
stream that reveal where the deep eddies work in the 
swirling waters. The separate and special prophecies 
fulfilled are but fragmentary samples of that deep pro- 
phetic movement underlying them. 

The real prophecy of Christ lies in the continuous 
historical evolution of Israel. It was the entire life of 
the chosen nation which our Lord summed up in Him- 
self. He came as its closing act, in which it received its 
justification and by reference to which it was interpreted 
and verified. In Him it becomes an intelligible process 
converging towards a single issue. Up to Him every 
path led; towards Him every impulse pointed ; into 
Him its gathered and accumulated experience was 
poured. Its varied fortunes, its manifold discipline, its 
aspirations, its bitter lessons, its pathetic expiations, 
its momentous tragedies, its falls and its penances and 
its recoveries—all passed in to build up the ultimate 
passion of desire which He entered to satisfy. 

And He met it all full-face. He offered Himself to its 
invasion, He surrendered Himself to the pressure of its 
flood. He set Himself to assimilate its significance, to gar- 
ner its wisdom, to absorb its mind, to express its verdicts, 
to verifyits hopes, to purge and transfigure its judgments. 
So the whole Scripture became His own, for He enacted 
and realized in His own person that which Israel stood 
for through its past, through its place in the world’s 
story. In taking human flesh He took it in the form 
which the Jews had prepared for Him, and became an 
Israelite of the Israelites born under the law as David’s 
son. Therefore, in taking that flesh He adopted for His 
own all that was distinctive in the moral and religious 
growth which these Books recorded. The history and 
the discipline by which that growth had been achieved, 
determined every fragment and every detail of that 
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career which He lived out on earth. There was no 
moment in it in which He did not act as a Jew, under 
the limitations and the conditions imposed upon Him 
by those two thousand years which had made Israel 
what it was at the hour when Jesus was born. He took 
it up just at the point of evolution which it had naturally 
reached. He accepted its motive ; He made use of the 
resources which it supplied. His perspective, His intel- 
lectual outlook, His experimental range, His speech, 
were all given to Him byit. So vitally, so immediately, 
so intimately, did the normal action of heredity and of 
‘environment tell upon Him to the full. The recorded 
past all prophesied of Him. That is why these Scrip- 
tures spoke of Him, why Moses told of Him, and Abra- 
ham saw His day. The Books were alive with the mean- 
ing that He gave to them. They were waiting for the 
solution; they were unfulfilled until He brought into 
play the final word for which they yearned. 

This was what we mean by the prophetic character 
of the Bible. It reports the story of an evolution which 
is only intelligible by its close in Jesus Christ. And is 
this not a natural conception with which all our latest 
science delights to tally ? Have not we here a motive 
for Bible belief which all modern experience confirms ? 
Far from being in perplexity over our Old Testament, 
never surely in all the years behind us had men such 
good reasons to give for believing the Bible, for reading 
the old books. 

And, moreover, not only did our Lord as a fact con- 
summate the historical process which the Books record, 
not only did He live a life which turned out to be the 
culmination of the Jewish ideal, but He consciously 
recognized this. He knew it and spoke familiarly of 
it. We are quite certain of this from the original 
memoirs of Him which we possess. He told His disciples 
plainly and positively that the Scriptures were being 
fulfilled in His actions. He recognized Himself as the 
uttermost issue and crown of all the story. He deliber- 
ately applied words out of the old Books to Himself. At 
certain moments we can feel how He has brooded over 
the ancient words, and fed upon them, and gathered in 
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their deepest significance. We can be sure that He has 
pondered long over them. For instance, ‘‘ If David 
then called Him Lord, how is He his Son?” He has 
gone behind the words, He has got at their secret. He 
has thought much about it. From a boy it had been so. 
He is found already to be about His Father’s business, 
asking and answering questions raised by the Scriptures. 

And again we can see how steeped His memory was 
in the words of Scripture, so that every incident that 
occurred to Him called up in Him some ancient text. 
And above all, in hours of crisis, it is the Scripture that 
rises at once to His lips. ‘‘ It is written.’’ So He defends 
Himself under the stress of terrible temptation in the 
wilderness. “‘ How otherwise can the Scriptures be 
fulfilled ?’’ So He nerves Himself to face the worst. 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me? ” 
So He finds relief in Scripture in the hour of His supreme 
agony. 

“How otherwise can the Scriptures be fulfilled ? ” 
That is the phrase which admits us into the very heart 
of the matter. He is here on earth to fulfil Scripture. 
He is here, that is, to take up the exact conditions which 
the history of the Jews had handed over to Him. Those 
conditions must never be repudiated or refused. He 
must never ask for them to be remitted or qualified for 
His relief. He must never require a higher power to 
intervene, and to spare Him the impact of that ex- 
perience which the past had made necessary. He was 
bound to submit to what is the absolute and fixed and 
determined result of what has been. There, in what 
Israel had contributed to the human story, lay His sole 
material and equipment. He must never quarrel with 
His tools, or complain of His materials. With them, by 
them, through them, His work must be done. Out of 
them He must fashion the new man. 

And the Scriptures were the scroll in which these 
materials were noted down. They supplied the list of 
the tools, and the measure of the resources, at His’dis- 
posal. “‘ According to the Scriptures.” There was, His 
_ task set. He is forbidden to travel outside them; for 
weapons or for stuff, They were enough, Heaven itself 
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would not be laid open to enrich Him further with more 
than human helps. 

“The Scriptures ’—those are the witnesses, then, 
to the actual historical reality of His human nature. 
For those Scriptures retain and embody the experiences 
of living men and living women who had acted their part 
in their days in our own human flesh and blood. Those 
Scriptures tell what has been suffered by actual human 
hearts that have bled under the sting of pain and the 
bitterness of loss. They give the full measure of what 
life had actually been in the flesh for those on earth— 
the height of their hopes, the depth of their agony. 
They offer a scale of man’s capacities for sorrow and joy. 
They sample him in his extremities of aspiration and of 
despair. They are alive with his passion, instinct with 
his desires. In them you feel the very pulse of his 
blood, the very throb of his soul. You are carried 
through the entire scale of creation—love and hate, 
pleasure and pain, victory and defeat, suspense and 
assurance, misery and relief. All that goes to the mak- 
ing of man, in storm and calm, in peace and war, in 
darkness and light, is there, embodied and expressed in 
those amazing pages. It is the gathered and concen- 
trated essence of sensitive humanity. 

A human document, indeed, these Scriptures! And 
our Lord, therefore, will verify His humanity to us by 
adopting as His own every cry that is recorded to have 
fallen from human lips. All its voices are made His. 
His heart beats to every pulse ; His soul is sensitive to 
every passion. We shrink from identifying ourselves 
with this historic pedigree of suffering and poverty and 
distress. But our Lord finds nothing too bad for Him 
toshare. He will hang with each woebegone martyr on 
his gibbet ; He will go down under the blackness of 
God’s withdrawal; He will drink the bitter cup of 
human misery to the very dregs. There shall be no lone 
soul in the past who has gone down into the pit, broken 
and scorned, who shall be able to say that his grief was 
unshared or his death unremembered. 

So St. John, in his mystical way, seems to picture our 
Lord at the last hour on the cross, anxiously scanning 
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the Book of woe to see if He had omitted any portion of 
His task ; and so recalling the record of some unknown 
sufferer who, in the thick of death, had asked for water 
to moisten his parched lips, and had had but vinegar put 
to them ona sponge. Ah! He had left that out ; and 
now even that experience shall be made His own before 
He dies. So, “ Jesus, knowing that all things were 
accomplished, that the Scriptures might be fulfilled, 
said, ‘I thirst.’ Now, there was a vessel full of vinegar, 
and they filled a sponge with vinegar, and put it to His 
mouth. When Jesus, therefore, had received the vine- 
gar He said, ‘ It is finished,’ and He bowed His head and 
gave up the Ghost.” “It is finished,” it has all been 
summed up. So punctilious, so resolute, so thorough 
was our dear Lord in His utter identification of Himself 
with our actual humanity down to its extremest detail, 
in minute correspondence with our most bitter ex- 
periences—‘‘ according to the Scriptures.”’ 

Ah! and it cost Him dear so to conform to human 
necessities, so to accept the limitations set upon Him by 
the past. For we are allowed to see Him for one strange 
hour in His temptation, in the wilderness with the wild 
beasts and the devil, wrestling with the strong desire to 
escape from these harsh fetters—to be free to go His own 
way, unhindered by human circumstance. There, 
hungry and exhausted, He recognized the narrow 
bounds in which He was to work out His task; He 
_ bound Himself down to live out His days and win His 
victory in rigid obedience to the necessity of circum- 
stance, and the determination of the past. “‘ According 
to the Scriptures ’—“‘ It is written.” 

My brethren, Christ took up His task from your hands. 
He accepted the form of life which we had given. What- 
ever we had made of life, that is the very thing that He 
will take, and remake into a new creature. He took 
over what He found—the exact form of our human 
story. That, and nothing else but that, is what He 
has to redeem. He rejects nothing of it ; He takes it as 
He finds it, with all its infirmities, burdens, sorrows, 
bruises, diseases—all of it passes over to Him, 4. Dhatis 
what we joyfully proclaim in the Creed when we say, 
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He died and rose again, ‘“ according to the Scriptures.” 
That which dies was ours, so the Scriptures witnessed. 
They identified it with all that was most intimate to 
man. And, therefore, that which rose again is ours. It 
rises “‘ according to the Scriptures.” It rises in obedi- 
ence to all that human experience had led up to and 
required and anticipated. Christ’s Resurrection is the 
only possible act in which our human story can arrive at 
its consummation. The Resurrection is the most 
natural thing in the world. It follows from the necessity 
of the case. It could not be that the humanity which 
He took could be holden of death. Christ, in assuming 
for His own all that was ours, made it impossible for 
human nature to be arrested and broken off short by 
death, or robbed of its inherent and inevitable fruit. 
Redeemed humanity rose in Christ to its fulfilment 
under the law of its own true development—obedient 
to the natural conditions, not defying them; through 
and by means of its own past, not by any violent breach 
with it. It rose, “‘ according to the Scriptures.” 
Beloved, we, too, have our “Scriptures.” Back 
behind us lies the dreadftt past, the past of the race, 
the past of our own immediate forefathers, the past that 
history has built up and passed down to us—that bad 
past which we have perhaps aggravated and worsened. 
.Humanity works out its own fulfilment. Heredity has 
moulded and branded all our being. We take over our 
burdened inheritance with its damaged resources, its 
flawed materials, its spoilt tools, its narrow area, its 
aggravating limitations. And though we have no 
written Scriptures recording the experiences that have 
brought us hither, yet we can hear in the dark abyss the 
murmur of innumerable voices and the tumult of the 
dead days, and all the piteous cries of that long travail 
out of which we have been born. The laws of fate press 
hard. The mills of God grind out their inevitable judg- 
ments. We are caught up into the whirling wheels of a 
vast mechanism, and often we are harrowed and bruised 
and crushed. “Oh,” we say, ‘‘if only circumstance 
were not so dead against us ; if only our own inherited 
nature were not so difficult and so ingrained’; if only 
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the weight of things could be lightened and lifted a little 
for us ; if only we could be given a clear start ; if only 
we could begin again ; if only things could be changed ; 
if only we had a fairer opportunity; if only we were 
free to choose our way ; if only our path was open and 
unhindered ; if only the particular conditions which so 
peculiarly depress and oppress could be shifted a bit ; 
if only some strong hand could slice the cords that bind 
us, and break the prison bars ; if only God would give 
us a fair chance! Then we would be all right, then we 
would gladly respond to His call, then we would make 
something of this life. Then we would step out on to 
the road of righteousness. It is only these cruel limita- 
tions of ours which take the heart out of our efforts.” 

Ah! that longing for the clear course, the clean can- 
vas. How natural! How deep it goes! Ever since 
Plato first formulated the need, the cry has gone up from 
souls that beat against the bars, “‘ Give me the canvas 
clean ; give me a fresh start.”’ 

And down against all this passionate desire the stern 
verdict goes out—‘‘ You shall live according to the 
Scriptures.” Christ took life where and as He found it. 
He accepted the grim necessities of the past. He would 
not have an iota changed in the stern law under which 
He bowed. As with the Master, so with the servant. 
Whatever your lot, whatever your character, whatever 
the past has handed down to you, whatever heredity 
has made you—with that be satisfied. That is your 
appointed task; that is what you must justify and 
carry through. Take it up as it stands. It is good 
enough for you, for it was good enough for God. With 
that, and out of that, work out your salvation. It may 
be changed and transformed, but that which is to be 
transformed must first be accepted. It can be changed, 
but it cannot be removed or cancelled or denied. It is 
there, such as the past has made it, such as circumstance 
defines it. You are what you are—begin with that. Be 
content with that as your opportunity, your material, 
your chance. According to the necessities of law, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, bow your head to the yoke. It is 
the old gospel of Thomas Carlyle. ‘‘ Here or nowhere ; 
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now or never ; where thou art, not where thou wouldst 
be ; with what thou hast, not with what you would 
choose to have; do thou thy work. Make good thy 
purpose. Save thy soul. Serve thy fellows.” 

My brethren, there is no corner so obscure or so ob- 
structed that its redemption is impossible. There is no 
character so twisted or so maimed that it cannot be 
sanctified. There is no weakness, no thorn in the flesh, 
which God’s strength cannot turn into perfection. For 
He is with thee, thy Lord and Master, Who Himself 
passed through the discipline, and took up this weary 
world just as He found it, and asked for no exemption, 
but even when it seemed so hard that He prayed to be 
spared it, nevertheless accepted the cup that His Father 
had given Him to drink, and emptied it to the dregs 
“according to the Scriptures.’’ He is with thee, and He 
knows it all. Therefore thou canst not fear nor fall. 


THE WORD AND THE PRESENCE 


“Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Matt. xxvii. 20. 


WE have been trying to speak of the Scriptures all this 
month. We have noted the emphasis laid upon them by 
our Lord and His Apostles. For Him they were the very 
lamp of His feet and the light of His path. Back on the 
written word His eyes looked for ratification of every 
step that He took. In each emergency, under trial and 
temptation, in pain, or loss, or disappointment, still He 
found comfort and strength and patience, in the things 
that had been written aforetime. If Judas betrayed ; 
if all His friends forsook Him and fled; if His own 
people cast Him out ; if a bitter death awaited Him ; 
still, all could be endured ; for was it not written in the 
Book? The Book was His storehouse of resource, His 
consolation in distress, His armoury in battle, His un- 
failing food. He hungered, not for bread alone, but for 
every word that had come out of the mouth of God to be 
- enrolled in the prophetic record. So much did the 
written word mean to Him! So deep was the value He 
set on the Scriptures. He comes here on earth to live 
and die by His own rule, “‘ according to the Scriptures.” 

And His disciples caught from Him the same passion- 
ate attachment to the old Book of the Covenant. The 
first sight that we have of them, in the early chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles, shows them to us absorbed in 
the thought ‘‘so it had been written.” That was the 
wonder that possessed them. It had seemed to them as 
a dreadful and hideous nightmare—the cross on Calvary. 
It had been like a blinding of God’s face. Their founda- 
tions gave way. There was, surely, no law of God ruling 
man’s life—a law that could not be broken. The Divine 
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counsels had failed. A blow from without had broke 
them up. A terrible accident had crushed all sense of 
reason and order in things. He Who was to redeem 
Israel had gone down quick into the pit. Hell had 
closed her mouth over Him. So the night had fallen on 
their desolate despair. 

And then, the swift, overwhelming reaction, when 
they suddenly understood that everything had happened 
exactly as it had been ordained. It was all meant ; for 
it was all down in the Book. Their risen Lord opened 
their mind that they should understand the Scriptures. 
** Oh, fools, and slow of heart to believe ! Was it not all 
written that Christ should suffer?” ‘‘ He hath been 
delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God.”’ ‘‘ The things which God foreshadowed 
by the mouth of all His prophets that His Christ should 
suffer, hath He now fulfilled.”” “‘ This Jesus Whom the 
heavens must receive until the times of restoration, 
whereof God spake by the mouth of His holy pro- 
phets.”’ ; 

Soitranon. It was all written ; it was all “ according 
to the Scriptures.”” They caught hold of any passing 
phrase in Scripture that would give a vivid expression to 
their feelings. If Judas hanged himself in a field, it was 
needful that ‘“‘the Scriptures be fulfilled.” If they are 
to elect a successor, it is in obedience to Scripture. For 
is it not written, ‘‘ His bishopric let another take.” If 
the Spirit fills them with new wine, it is only fulfilling that 
which had been spoken of by the prophet Joel. If Herod 
and Pontius Pilate had conspired together against Jesus, 
it did but illustrate the word written in the Book : “‘ The 
kings of the earth stand up, and the rulers take counsel 
together against the Lord and against His anointed.” 
If Philip converted a foreign prince, it is because he was 
reading the Scriptures : ‘“‘ And Philip opened his mouth, 
ra beginning from the Scripture, preached unto him 

esus. 

So they lived on the very breath of Scripture. They 
assimilated every syllable to their own story ; \they 
talked in Scripture language. They dug into it for all 
the springs of life. The air about them was alive with 
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the words written in the Book. So precious was the 
written word to Him—to them. 

And does not this fact make it quite extraordinary 
that they should have been so slow in recognizing what 
the written word was going to be in the new Covenant ? 
They lived by an old Book. Yet they began by totally 
ignoring the need of a new Book. And in this they were 
true to the Spirit of their Master, Who wrote no single 
word down. We have spoken before, I think, of this 
refusal of our Lord to write. But it is thrown up into a 
yet more startling emphasis if we bring it into contrast 
with His own intense reliance on what had been written 
aforetime. 

Certainly He recognized to the full.all the value that a 
book could have. Why was it, then, that He did not 
take pains to provide for us, His after believers, the 
same strength and consolation that He had Himself 
found in being able to say, “It is written”? ? Should 
we, too, not find ourselves, as He was, in black hours of 
temptation, beset by the devil in some arid wilderness, 
and should we not need to be armed with the weapon 
which was His own protection, “ It is written’ ? Should 
we not find ourselves passing down some terrible road 
of ruin and pain to our last agony, and should we not 
want all the comfort and stay that came to Him, as He 
could still say, though His soul were vehemently shaken, 
“the Son of Man goeth, as it is written of Him ”’ ? 

Oh ! if we at such hours had but possession of His own 
written word! How we would clutch it with all our 
might ! How we would bind it upon our brows, and 
press it upon our bosom, and clasp it to our very heart ! 
It is written! Here it is! His own words written 
down by His own hand! It is all happening according 
to the Scriptures, which He Himself penned for me. It 
is written. Therefore I can bear it.” 

So we should have thought. But no, not one word of 
His written by His own hand! Though He knew so well 
what it would be worth to us, He would not give it to us. 
Something held His hand. What was it ? We can but 
guess. It is very hard to see. Only, we can recognize, 
now that we have watched the depth of His own reliance 
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on Scripture, that it must have been deliberate, and 
that He thought it expedient for us. 

Expedient ! Why should it be expedient ? First, let us 
note that there was nothing in writing, as such, that pro- 
hibited it from being a fit instrument of Divine revela- 
tion. Herein we seem to feel the difference between our 
Lord and that other great teacher who refused to write 
a word down. Socrates, the greatest human teacher 
that the world has ever seen, would not write because 
he distrusted profoundly the capacity of the written 
word to carry its meaning to others. It was writing 
itself that was at fault. .The book went out from you, 
out of your control. You could not answer for the way 
in which words would be understood. It would take on 
a hundred false meanings and interpretations as it passed 
from hand to hand. It would be disguised, caricatured, 
parodied, by each fresh mind that readit. Nothing but 
the living voice of the living teacher could make sure that 
its words were understood aright. A book was always 
more or less of a lie. So said Socrates. But our Lord 
lived by the help of a Book. He relied upon it for con- 
veying direct truth from God with the utmost assurance. 
It cannot have been quite this Socratic distrust that held 
Him back from writing one. Yet still it must have been 
that, however high the sacred office that He assigned to 
things written, there was a sense in which He Himself 
must go beyond what a book could do. Whatever 
prophets might have done through a book, He had some- 
thing to do which could not embody itself fully in writing. 
For though He, too, was a Prophet, yet He was also 
much more. Andin this, His transcendence of the pro- 
phetic office, He transcended, also, the conditions which 
a writing could adequately fulfil. 

Now, what was this transcendence to which a written 
word would be inadequate ? First, perhaps, the secret 
that He was the fulfilment, the consummation of all 
human evolution. The written word is essentially pro- 
phetic. It looks on to something more. It speaks of 
that in the present which shall receive, hereafter, its 
fuller realization. It detects the omens and symptoms, 
already at work, of the purpose that is to be consum- 
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mated. Down in fixed letters of black and white, that 
cannot be gainsaid, the news is transmitted, the direction 
of things is indicated, the growing counsel of God is pur- 
sued. Minds are set looking in the right way. Andso, 
by assurance of the written word, they can hold on in 
hope, by faith, looking for a kingdom that is to come, 
for a home that will some day be theirs. But prophecy 
is over, when the fulfilment has arrived. This particular 
office of the written word closes when the consummation 
has been reached. And Christ is the end of prophecy, the 
consummation, the fulfilment. 

He cannot, if He is this, be one in a line of others. He 
cannot be ranked with those who came before Him, nor 
regarded as One Who simply handed on a message to 
those who come after Him. Nay! history, in a sense, 
ceases to cover Him. He is in it, but not of it. He 
occupies a historical moment, but the moment cannot 
contain His significance, or account for His value. No! 
in Him we have stepped outside the mere historical suc- 
cession. We have come to the “ eternal now,” as it ex- 
presses itself through history. He has fulfilled the his- 
torical evolution. We stand with Him in the last 
days. There is nothing more to follow. 

Now, this sense of fulfilment, of having come to the 
end of the world, was so absorbing to the early believers, 
that its ideal and transcendent meaning was more or 
less forgotten, and it was imagined that time had no 
more purpose or function. Things could be wound up 
at once, they imagined ; Christ would appear in the 
heaven. The trumpet was just about to blow, and heaven 
and earth would rush together as a scroll. Hence, as it 
seemed to them, there was no need to write anything 
down. No call fora book. So they hastily concluded. 

But this was to mistake the meaning of Christ’s fulfil- 
ment. For in what sense did He fulfil ? He fulfilled by 
being Himself. He closed, and in closing, surpassed the 
line of prophets because His significance lay not in His 
message, but in Himself. He was His own Gospel. He, 
in being Himself, was the ultimate manifestation of God. 
God has spoken to us by His Son. His Sonship is the 
Word that He utters. 
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And His Personality fulfils and closes history, because 
it is for ever sufficient to interpret and to deliver and to 
transfigure all that time has yet to show us. There will 
never be a time for which Jesus Christ will not be the 
adequate solution. His Sonship holds the secret in itself 
of all that will ever happen. So He isthe end. We are 
in the last days. God cannot go beyond the speech that 
He has spoken to us in His own Son. 

But such a fulfilment does not mean that time is over 
or that history is become unmeaning. For a person is 
capable of infinite variation, infinite manifestation. The 
greater the variety of the manifestation, the more in- 
tense becomes our appreciation of its self-identity. 

And time holds infinite possibilities in hand, out of 
which the Personality of Christ shall yet win its way to 
infinite application of its power. Long generations will 
follow one another, all engaged in verifying the validity 
of His claim to be sufficient for them all. How can we 
exhaust the application of His name to the endless 
growth of varying conditions ? The longer the process 
in time, the more complete becomes the verification of 
our primal Creed that Christ is, indeed, allinall. On-and 
on the successive centuries may spin it out, and ever new 
civilizations may come, and grow, and pass, and come 
again ; and as each one passes under the dominion of 
the Person of Christ, we shall say aloud, “ It is true! we 
are in the last days! Christ is the end of all things. 
Christ is the ultimate Word! There is no new mani- 
festation of God to follow, for none is wanted. Jesus 
Christ suffices.” 

And that is His fulfilment. And our Lord, remember, 
implied that the time would be long. He told them of 
times so prolonged that loyalty would slacken in those 
who wearied, and said: “My Lord delayeth His 
coming.’’ He told them of those who would never have 
anticipated how long it would be, and had not thought 
that their oil might be spent and their lamps gone out 
before it was over. He told them of weary times when 
they would long to see one of the days of the Son of 
Man, and would not see it. They would hear of wars 
and rumours of wars, but the end would not be yet. The 
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long period of the Gentiles would, He warned them, 
have to be worked through first. Very long it was to be 
before the fulfilment of the ages was to be closed, before 
He Who had come once for all should come again. 

And now, in the long interval, they would need a book, 
a written word. They would have to remember, under 
the Spirit’s guidance, all that He had once said, all that 
He had told them beforehand, that when it all comes to 
pass they might believe. He deliberately contemplated 
a record, that would endure, of His life on earth, in 
which record should always be told the tale of the 
woman who anointed Him for His burial. 

There would then be a place for prophecy still, a place 
and office for the New Scripture. His friends would 
hold a record in their hands of what had once happened 
long ago. So there would still be ‘‘ the Book.” 

But He would not write it Himself. For His Gospel 
lay in this—that He, and not any book, was the con- 
summation in which they were to believe. Their 
touch with Him was to be primarily, not through 
the record of a past act, but through union with 
Him in the actual present—in the “ everlasting now.” 
He would be here still to give life to all that the written 
word would record. And in this living and abiding 
Presence lay everything that vitally mattered. ‘‘ Be- 
hold, I am with you alway; even unto the end of the 
world.”” No book must blur the ultimate fact. No 
written word must take His own place. He and His 
Church are for ever face to face in the present. And in 
their immediate communion with one another lies salva- 
tion. The Spirit would pass to and fro, knitting them 
into one body, as limbs of one Head. The Spirit would 
be His representative reality—‘‘ One Lord, one life, one 
spirit, one body, one God above all, and in all, and 
through all.” 

That sums up the faith ; that is the realized union of 
man in God which constitutes the fulfilment of man’s 
entire story. That is the consummation, which no time 
can invalidate. That is the last word—the word spoken 
by God in His Son. 

Of course, given the necessity of a time still to be com- 
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pleted, the book will reveal its use. The book will bear 
its witness. The book will carry the deposit. The 
Spirit will ever take of the book to apply to changing 
circumstances as they arise. At every crisis He will 
bring all that is inthe book to remembrance, and so will 
verify the sufficiency of the act done once for all to meet 
every new emergency, to solve every new problem, to 
translate every new secret, to enhearten in every new 
trouble, to sum up every new stage of development. 
New meanings will leap out of old words. New surprises 
will start up from out of what Christ told us beforehand. 
We shall ever be learning more and more of the strange 
fullness that opens up that amazing career lived out so 
long ago. The Spirit will take of Christ’s and show it us. 
There will, then, be no arrest of man’s story. Far from 
it! The story will open out into other and fresh dis- 
closures under the impulse of this fulfilment. There will 
be no end to the increase in knowledge and power that 
comes to man through faith in Him Whois the end. An 
inexhaustible future dawns before his eyes as the sun of 
this new day arises. Through it all, on and on he will 
carry his book with him, to be sure of what He said. 

But the wonder of the book will always be that it 
points away from itself to Him \\ hom no past record can 
hold completed, but Who is the vital energy now filling 
His Church, now entering the heart, now purifying the 
blood, now delivering the soul, now rousing us to new 
life, now possessing and transfiguring us with its one 
joy. “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever ”’—our whole Gospel lies in that. ‘‘ I will not 
leave you comfortless, I will come to you. In that day 
ye shall know that Iam in My Father and ye in Me and I 
in you.’ They must live in that present fact. They must 
never go outside it—never look back to a past recorded 
in a book, except from out of the light of the living 
union in which they ever abide. 

So abiding, in the union, they will be qualified to read 
the book, the record of what He was once on earth. 
“ These things have I spoken unto you while yet abiding 
with you.” But, once gone, He would send the Com- 
forter, andthe Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, « Whom 
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the Father will send in My Name, He shall teach you all 
things, and will bring to your remembrance all that I 
said unto you.” 

Do we, then, seem to see a little how it was that deep 
as was our Master’s recognition of the value of the written 
Word, there was yet something which went beyond the 
range of writing, something which writing might hinder 
and obscure, something that He would not entrust to 
its keeping ; and that something was His ultimate secret 
—the secret which separated Him off decisively from the 
prophets who had gone before Him ; the secret which 
constitutes Him the sole and ultimate revelation of God ? 
The Book was good only as witnessing to the truth of 
all truths—“ Behold, I (and not merely a book) am with 
you unto the very end of the world.” 

We, my brethren, especially need to remember this in 
our later days. For we have been obsessed with the 
written word. ‘‘ Of the making of books there is no 
end ”’; so the melancholy man complained more than 
two thousand years ago. What would have been his 
melancholy to-day ? Books pour out of teeming presses, 
They multiply in masses of ever-changing form. We 
batten on books ; we breathe books. The vast libraries 
groan as the cry is, “Still they come.” So books mould 
our waysandthought. Wethinkin books. Everything 
takes the shape of a book for us. It has to conform to 
the conditions which writing imposes upon it. It throws 
itself into the shape in which it can express itself in print. 
We absorb a sort of trust in the written word until we 
almost take that to be the only method by which truth 
can secure its own reliability. Through all this freedom 
and elasticity of print, knowledge, no doubt, is wonder- 
fully increased and expanded. But there is all the more 
reason that we should be shaken out of this obsession 
and be forced to recognize what it is the books can never 
do for us, and where it is that the written word finds its 
limit. Precious it is, and profoundly dear to us—this 
written record of Jesus that we clasp to our breast. But 
there is a step to be taken beyond the point at which 
the record has done its work. Out into the open we 
must bravely go, enheartened in our venture by all to 
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which the Book pledges us. We will read it, every letter 
of it, and pore overit, andlearnit byheart. But then we 
have more to do. Our faithis not faith in a book, though 
it may be faith arrived at througha Book. Our faith is 
only faith when it is not only convinced that the record 
of the past event is true, but ready to give itself away to 
a living Master hereand now. We believe, not in a book, 
but in Jesus Christ. The book enables us to believe 
that He is here with us, and to understand a little of 
Whom it is in Whom we believe. But He Himself is the 
sole object of faith ; and He is that because He is alive 
to-day to hold communion with us, not through the 
dead letter, but through the living Spirit. In the Spirit, 
through the Spirit, by the gift of the Spirit, by putting 
out the power of the Spirit, we offer ourselves to the 
incoming Christ, and receive in Him the fulfilment 
and consummation of our being. That, and that 
alone, is faith. That is the faith in which we should 
read the Book and find in it the fullness of truth. The 
faith itself is, not the creation of the Book, but of the 
Spirit. We live by virtue of a present act of union with 
Jesus Christ, Who is here with us alway, even unto the 
end of the world ; here with us, not merely by virtue of 
our remembering and carrying along the tradition of 
what He was when He was on earth—though that we 
do with unfaltering heart—but by virtue of a Church 
which He still fills with His Presence, and of a Body 
which He still quickens and transfigures, in present 
energy, pledged by His own word, “ I will not leave you 
comfortless ; I will come to you.” 

You are asked this afternoon to certify East London 
that that is your faith, and that Jesus Christ is no 
graceful memory recorded in a book of a career that 
happened long ago, but is in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, alive in the thick of their own lives, open to their 
approach, ready for their closest intimacy, their shield 
against oppression, their succour under sorrow, their 
Deliverer and their Saviour, their Lover and their King 


BACK TO THE BEGINNING 


“ The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” 
Mark i, 1. 


BAcK to Jesus; back to the beginning ; back to the 
earliest record ; back to the earliest Gospel ; back to the 
original impression made during those two brief years 
on the little band of friends who ate and drank with 
Him; back to the Gospel within the Gospel, to the 
basal document from which all started; back to the 
untouched and unedited form of St. Mark. If we can 
only get at that, we shall at least know where we are. 
That is the cry at the heart of all criticism ; that is the 
cry in the soul of many who, whatever their knowledge 
of criticism, sigh for peace and relief and security. That 
is the motive which works behind all this infinite patience 
and pain with which the Gospels have been sifted and 
searched, that they may yield the primitive deposit so 
earnestly desired. We want to have our feet on the 
ground ; we want to arrive at the ultimate bedrock ; 
we want to have something solid and substantial which 
our scientific and intellectual judgment may hand over 
to the spirit as genuine ore, tried and tested and proved. 
Every one of us, I suppose, is sensitive to the significance 
of the cry, and certainly no pains can be wasted, no 
minuteness of study can be in vain, if it can but attain 
to such a result. Only, the more interested we are in 
this process of research, the more important does. it 
become to recognize from the first the limitations set on 
the result that can be reached by this road. For we 
must remember that, in confining our attention to the 
career of Jesus on earth, we are definitely proposing to 
omit all that actually raised that career into becoming 
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the nucleus of a religion. But that on which the faith of 
the first Christians rested, as the heart secret of their 
religion, lay outside and beyond the career recorded in 
this primitive record. Their faith was rooted upon a 
Christ seated at the right hand of God the Father in 
power, and indwelling within the members of His living 
Body by the energy of His transfiguring and recreated 
Spirit. That, in brief, was their religion—Christ is alive ; 
He is in power ; He sends down this Spirit which ye do 
see and hear. We are alive in Him. We are reconciled 
to God through His death. He is our sacrifice, our pass- 
over. Inthe might of that offering we too have died in 
His death, and have risen in His resurrection. We sit in 
heavenly places ; we are born again in the Spirit. Our 
life is hid with Christ in God. Christ is in us, the hope of 
glory. That is the sum and substance of their creed. 
Without this belief Christianity does not exist. It 
‘came into being in the act of believing this. It was born 
at Pentecost. But all this lies beyond the lines of that 
Gospel which we are seeking to unearth. Our primi- 
tive St. Mark will lead up to it, but it will not actually 
touch it. It will imply that it is coming, but that is all. 
It will not say one word about the new life so disclosed. 
It will tell the plain narrative of the crucifixion, without 
one syllable to hint that we are all crucified with Him. 
It will not, then, ever account for the faith that actually, 
historically, came into existence, for it will leave out its 
motive-cause and its adequate object. That faith, as it 
broke out in its first flush, could afford, in its intense con- 
centration upon its own vital moment, to sum up, in 
some swift passing phrase, all this preparatory time 
which our Gospels record. ‘“‘ Born of a woman, born 
under the Law ’’—so St. Paul would sweep it all in as he 
pressed on towards the central revelation. He can write 
letter after letter declaring his creed, bringing it to bear 
upon problem after problem of Christian conduct, and 
yet never once have occasion to refer to the incidents. of 
the earthly career. It is almost as if they were not 
wanted for any immediate interpretation of the faith. 
Even when it is ethical behaviour that is in question, he 
does not turn to the example of Jesus Christ as recorded 
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for us in the Gospels, but rather to those moral necessi- 
ties involved in the fact that our life is hid with 
al in God, out of which he deduces all the moral 
code. 

The earliest belief, then, has its focus, its pivot, out- 
side the original Gospel narrative. The narrative is, of 
course, essential to the validity of that supreme fact on 
which faith rests—Christ risen, at the Right Hand in 
power ; Christ indwelling in the Body through the 
Spirit. But it is subsidiary, preparatory and incom- 
plete. Only under speculative challenge was the stress 
of attention thrown back on it. Spiritualists began to 
explain away the reality of the fleshly appearance, and 
therefore the Church turned back, as it were, to secure 
her first position. To make quite sure that He was Very 
Man, and took our own actual flesh, and-was found in 
fashion as a man, and humbled Himself to the real death 
of a slave—the death of the cross—it shall be enacted in 
black and white exactly how He lived, and talked, and 
behaved, and chose His friends, and dared His enemies, 
and moved out on His great adventure, for the which 
God highly exalted Him and gave Him a name which 
is above every name. The exaltation would be meaning- 
less unless the humiliation and the suffering had been 
real. So let the real tale be told in its simplicity, in its 
literal actuality, in its bare, naked, unadorned austerity, 
that all may know precisely the strain and strife, the 
passion and the blood, through which the redemption 
was achieved. Christians believe in Christ glorified, but 
they must know how that glory had to be won. That 
was why the plain primitive story had to be written, 
and that is just why we want to have it set before us 
again to-day in its exact and literal authenticity. It 
will not indeed show us the Christ in the form in which 
we now believe in Him, but only in that form in which 
He surrendered Himself to that humiliation by ‘which 
He painfully won His claim to become the Lord of our 
life and the God of our adoration. We see, then, that in 
going back to the original full belief, back behind the 
hour in which belief first came to its own, back behind 
the moment in which Christianity was. actually born, 


ay 
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we go back to the days when the belief of the disciples . 
had ncthing on which to stay itself, and wondered and 
was perplexed, and blundered, and could not under- 
stand, and finally shivered and broke. That which was 
to give to it its stability, its assurance, its intelligibility, 
had not yet occurred. He had not yet died and risen ; 
He had not yet won their redemption ; He had not yet 
the right to endow them with power from on high. They 
were not yet born again ; they were not in possession of 
the Spirit of adoption. Nothing that constituted the 
life of faith had yet begun. This is the time back into 
which we are trying to go. No wonder, therefore, that, 
taken by itself, the record of those days does not account 
for the after-faith. No wonder that, by itself, it is in- 
adequate to bear the weight of all that followed. And 
why, then, are we surprised if our reading of the Gospels 
starts a hundred questions which we cannot precisely 
answer out of the books themselves ? That is just the 
condition in which the earthly career left the Apostles. 
Why do we find ourselves at the close unable to explain 
the tremendous assumptions that His personality has 
unwittingly created, or the limitless claims that it has 
put out upon our allegiance ? Well, that is exactly what 
His own disciples could not account for at the end of 
their intimacy with Him. Not until the Spirit of Pente- 
cost had brought all out into the light of the Resurrec- 
tion could they confidently affirm what it was that had 
been passing before their eyes, and moving under their 
hands, in those old dim days when they knew not what 
they said. 

So far back, then, do we propose to go—back to the 
time when the full meaning of what the eye-witnesses 
saw was hidden from their ken—back to Jesus as He 
moved among us on earth. And now, in getting back to 
that primal preparatory manifestation (given pre- 
eminently, perhaps, in this brief emphatic picture of the. 
second Gospel), we are, I think, startled by the intense 
Judaism of the portrait which criticism discloses. The 
further we go back the more marked are the racial and 
national characteristics of the Lord. It is seen with 
ever-increasing clearness that Jesus the Christ kept 
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always within the horizon which was His by his birth 
and blood. Every phrase that He uses has its root in 
Jewish tradition ; every appeal that He makes, every 
association that He evokes, every hope that He kindles, 
finds its interpretation solely by reference to that mental 
and spiritual situation at which Judaism had just then 
arrived. Every question put to Him rises out of some 
local, temporal environment ; and every solution that 
He offers belongs to the same atmosphere and takes the 
like colour. He accepts all the habitual outlook of His 
day, and acquiesces in all its limitations, He sees no 
need whatever to travel outside it. He adopts all its 
phraseology ; He puts His own case in its words; He 
sees with the eyes of those about Him, and hears with 
their ears, and feels with their heart. In passing judg- 
ment on individual sin or on social wrong, it is still the 
Jewish sin under His eye, the social order as it came 
before Him, that He treats and handles. He never hints 
at any other. His language can always be explained 
out of the immediate experiences which accompanied 
Him about. There is not an expression taken up by 
Him, such as “ Kingdom of Heaven,” or “‘ Son of Man,” 
which cannot be accounted for out of the materials at 
His hand. 

We are struck most vividly by this, perhaps, in two 
characteristic departments which criticism is at this 
moment emphasizing. First, our Lord’s complete adop- 
tion of the national way of regarding disease as a posses- 
sion of the devil. We know how He adopted the world 
of sickness as His special field of activity. And in doing 
so He felt Himself to be encountering and expelling the 
same foe whose fetters He was breaking in the region of 
spirit. It was the same strong man, armed, whose 
goods He was spoiling, whether He said, “ Thy sins be 
forgiven thee,’ or whether He said, “ Rise and walk.” 
If He delivered an old woman from physical infirmity it 
was by loosing the bonds with which Satan had bound 
her. And, above all, in the cases of those who were re- 
garded as possessed of devils, He assumed Himself to be 
directly in conflict with demoniac agencies, and handled 
the entire cure under this category. He recognized the 
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forces against Him as personal, and spoke with them as 
such. He claimed authority over them by virtue of His 
own prior victory over their master—that adversary 
Satan—whom He had wrestled with and overthrown in 
the wilderness. In all this He was putting out no 
doctrine of His own. He was simply accepting the 
normal beliefs of those about Him. He makes their 
language His own; He finds no difficulty in using it 
freely, and they understood Him perfectly. They are 
not surprised by His methods. He is at one with them 
in the whole matter, nor does He care in the least to 
qualify their assumption and habit. He takes up their 
mind as He finds it: He is only to be understood in 
relation to the normal and traditional way in which the 
Jew regarded violent physical disorder. 

Or, again, there is a-special mode of summing up the 
significance of human life which is typically and essen- 
tially Jewish, and with which we are more and more 
learning how completely our Lord identified Himself. 
It is that which we describe as apocalyptic. The entire 
prophetic development of Judaism had been driven, 
under the stress of prolonged national adversities, to 
deliver its ultimate utterance in the form of an Apoca- 
lypse. The natural powers of human society on earth 
exhibited more and more convincingly their impotence 
to achieve the Messianic consummation ; the tyranny of 
evil was too strong. Israel’s own loyalty was too griev- 
ously tainted. More and more the attainment of that 
consummation demanded, they said, an inrush of super- 
natural forces, a cataclysmic revolution, an arrival of 
succour from afar, a day of overwhelming reconstruc- 
tion. Mountains and seas must flee away before the face 
of Him Who comes in the clouds, if the new heaven and 
the new earth are ever to appear. So the Jewish mind 
declared. And in those later days, in the thick of which 
our Lord was born, as the people lay, desperate and 
maddened, under the heel of the Gentile, the air was 
alive with voices that foretold the end. Hither and 
thither the message passed. Eyes were strained to- 
wards the dawn ; ears listened for the blast of the final 
trumpet, and the noise of the chariot wheels of God. 
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All the soul of the nation flung itself out in visions of 
that Day. Book aiter book passed round the word ; 
the imagination was filled with the familiar terrors and 
splendours of the final coming and of the restitution of 
all things. Nothing can be more emphatically Jewish 
than this apocalyptic literature ; and it is that language 
of the uttermost vision which our Lord made emphati- 
cally His own. He took it up very much as it stood 
and identified Himself with it. No doubt by looking 
very closely we can trace the signs of His special care in 
using it. He threw out warnings against supposing that 
this tervent language, overleaping as it did the intervals 
of time, was inconsistent with long periods of weary 
delays, when lamps would go out for need of oil, and 
stewards, who had begun in wisdom and faithfulness, 
would be led to say in their hearts, “‘ My Lord delayeth 
His coming.” He distinguished, we can faintly see, as 
we dissect the various forms in which His mystical 
utterances were preserved by the memory of His friends, 
between the immediate destruction of Jerusalem, with 
_all its apocalfiytic significance, which He foretold to be 
immediate, within the experience of a living generation, 
as it was, and that ultimate and terrible Day of which 
neither He nor the angels could.fix the date. He was, 
chat means, the Master and not the slave of His material. 
He used it with a purpose-all His own. But, granting all 
this, it is still certain that He took up phrase after phrase 
upon His lips which belonged to the ordinary stock of 
apocalyptic language common in His day. He saw 
human life in that special Jewish form, under those 
peculiar Jewish categories, and He did this freely, 
frankly, without question, and without qualification. 
There is nothing more certain about Him than that He 
poured out to His disciples these apocalyptic prophecies, 
and that He taught them to frame their outlook on life 
under the inspiration of this imagery. “‘ The fact re- 
mains,” writes Father Tyrrell, in his posthumous work, 
“that it was in the form of apocalyptic thought that the 
religious idea of Jesus embodied itself, and exercised 
the most potent religious influence that the world has 
yet known. Yet we cannot say that we owe the apoca- 
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lyptic form to Jesus, that it was the creation of His 
spirit. He found it to hand. It was the religious lan- 
guage of His surroundings. He had not first to invent 
and teach a new language before He could communicate 
with His people. He took the existing language as the 
medium, not only of His speech but of His thought. 
His own place, indeed, in the apocalyptic scheme was 
the substance of His personal revelation. For the rest 
He adopted the revelations of others.’’ Now this is 
rather a startling, even a staggering, result of our effort 
to go back to the original Jesus of the first primitive 
Gospel. We hoped and expected probably to get back to 
One Who was independent of local, temporary, national 
distinctions, and Who would present us with a simple 
manifestation of that universal and primal humanity 
underlying all accidents of blood and time. But what 
we really arrive at is One Who assumes, in its intensest 
reality, the special characteristics of one peculiar race, 
at a particular moment of its religious development, and 
identifies Himself, immediately, and intimately; and 
passionately, with their actual and special experience, 
adopting their narrow outlook, in spite of all its scientific 
and intellectual limitations, as His own, so that His 
every phrase, and His every title, and His every form of 
appeal, becomes intelligible only by relation to the mind 
and thought of a Hebrew living in Jewry under the 
government of Pontius Pilate. 

How are we going to face this result ? Well, we who 
are able to bring to bear on it the force of a definite 
belief in the Incarnation know how to find in it not a 
hindrance or a perplexity, but a strong reassurance. 
For, first, we are taught to recognize the intense and 
emphatic reality of His Incarnation, in which we believe. 
It was no abstract, ideal, visionary humanity that the 
Lord assumed when He came among us. No! it was our 
very flesh that He became, in concrete, historical, literal 
actuality. He took it in the exact form in which it stood 
at a certain date, in a certain place, amid a certain 
environment. He discarded nothing, He suspended 
nothing, He abhorred nothing which came to Him 
through the Virgin’s womb. He shut himself up within 
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our limitations ; He confined himself to our precise con- 
ditions ; He allowed himself no selection, no liberties, 
-no exceptions, no privileges. He took upon Him 
our ignorances. He was enclosed within our narrow 
experiences. He felt His way forward by experiment, 
under all the reserves and restraints that are man’s 
natural heritage and belong to his mode of develop- 
ment. In everything, except sin, He was a man 
touched with the spirit of our infirmities. The natural, 
normal environment of His birth and growth sufficed 
Him for His great task. Through it, in it, without 
travelling outside it by one hair’s breadth, He lifted it 
into the light of eternity by making it the material 
through which to display His absolute and eternal 
relationship to God the Father. He made its scanty 
resources afford to Him sufficient opportunity for mani- 
festing how man can verify his divine Sonship. Every 
fresh proof of the narrowness of the limitations under 
which He worked is a new witness to the triumph of His 
achievement. 

Then, secondly, if we ask how those narrow tribal 
conditions could lend themselves to this eternal valua- 
tion, we have our answer in that amazing preparation 
which we believe to have been made for the coming of 
the Word. Those were no accidental conditions, rare 
and confined and local as they were. They were the last 
product of a special process which had been worked out 
under centuries of peculiar discipline. After all, as we 
range our eyes over that wide story of human develop- 
ment which historical criticism has so wonderfully 
opened out to us, is there anything to compare, for 
spiritual value, to the genius with which this strange 
Jewish people had gripped the one vital secret of all 
religion? Take, for instance, those immortal chapters 
of the Second Isaiah, those chapters which carry 
the Jewish interpretation of life to its most splendid 
culmination. Is there anything in the world like 
them? Do we not fall back from them dazed as by 
a blinding miracle ? Can the power of human imagina- 
tion, of its pity and its tears, of its heights and depths, 
of its passion and its splendour, ever go beyond those 
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pages of prophecy ? The heart of humanity has at last 
found its fullest and tenderest religious expression. 
There are, no doubt, some harshnesses yet to be purgé 
away, but the lines are laid for ever. All communio 
between God and man will fall within those lines. They 
can never be left behind. The vision that they have 
disclosed has passed into the imperishable possessions 
of the race. The Divine possibilities are once for all laid 
bare ; they only wait for realization. And what the 
Second Isaiah had portrayed, the Baptist had reduced to 
reality and to fact. He had made it the actual moral ex- 
perience ofanentire people. And more than this, he had 
declared aloud that the one thing that still was hopelessly 
lacking was the change of heart which the vision was 
powerless to effect. That was the last word of the 
highest spiritual movement ever made by man from 
within himself, when it concentrated itself in him who 
was not a prophet only, but morethana prophet. And it 
was into this moral and spiritual environment, in that 
specialized form into which the Baptist had forced it, 
that Jesus Christ entered. What does it signify how 
cramped was the scientific outlook, or how little those ° 
people knew of the politics or the philosophy or the - 
culture of that great Empire which lay so close about 
them ? Within the narrow limits of their own peculiar 
national experience they had seized the real problem of 
human life ; they had laid hold of its innermost mystery ; 
they had read its deepest secret. And, therefore, the 
Christ found their experience, just as it stood, sufficient 
for His purpose. There, on that narrow shelf of moun- 
tain reef, He found the eternal issue of the human soul 
ready to His hand, as He could have found it nowhere 
else over the whole wide face of the earth. There, on 
that narrow spot, the stakes were set ; the battle could 
be fought out by which the spiritual life of man was to be 
lost or saved for ever. There, and nowhere else, could 
that work be taken up exactly at the point which His 
entry on the scene required and presupposed. There, 
and nowhere else, could the crucial experiment be put 
to the proof. The Jew, and the Jew alone, had actually 
succeeded in throwing up the highway down which God 
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could travel to meet man’s upward endeavour. There- 
fore, this intense Judaism of the Lord explains and 
justifies itself. In it we recognize how true to human 
history was His appearing. Nothing was accidental or 
indifferent in the manner of His coming. He came at 
the precise moment which interpreted His coming ; 
He came under those precise conditions which the stern 
sifting of historical forces had verified as alone capable of 
offering to Him the fit vehicle, and of making to Him the 
fit response. 

Brethren, beloved in the Lord, the Old Year has been 
withdrawn from under our feet. The New Year waits 
for us big with mighty issues. Tremblingly we feel back 
to make sure whether we shall carry forward with us 
into the unknown that very Christ in Whom our fathers 
have trusted, that very Christ, real and unchanged, as 
He was in the beginning, when He was made flesh, and 
they saw Him with their eyes. Is that Christ with you 
still? Have you sure and certain hold upon Him ? 
Well, my message is to declare that you have Him with 
you as He was at the beginning long ago, if you have 
Him now alive in your souls by the power of the Indwell- 
ing Spirit. He, if He be nowalive at the Right Hand of 
God, if He be now alive in your heart of hearts, will 
make Himself known to you as the very same Who 
walked the fields of Galilee and has left His record in 
the Book. Without this full creed in the risen Christ you 
will but find yourself engaged in an antiquarian research 
after the far-away ghost of One Who belonged to other 
times and to remote conditions, and from Whom you are 
now divided by centuries of scientific advance and in- 
tellectual change. It is the Christ, alive and indwelling, 
Who alone can interpret and vitalize and verify the 
Christ of the Gospel story. Ah! believe me, it is not 
very far off that you have to search for Him. It is very 
near in your heart and in your soul. There He waits for 
you ; there He is made yours. In Him, in His unwither- 
ing strength, you can dare the year ahead. “Lo!” 
He Himself said, ‘‘ I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.’”’ He is here, the very Jesus of the 
Book, yet risen, and alive for evermore. “Yea, Lord, 
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for the heavens are the work of Thy hands. They shall 
perish, but Thou remainest. They all shall wax old as a 
garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed ; but Thou art the same, and Thy 
years shall not fail.” 


THE RIGHT USE OF THE GOSPELS 


“This He said, making all meats clean,” 
Mark vii. 19. 


THE little passing words slip out so quietly! We are 
apt to pass them without notice. And, indeed, accord- 
ing to the common reading they merely close the pre- 
ceding paragraph and invite no particular attention. 
Yet, if the revised reading is right, and if they form a 
parenthesis of the Gospel writer, reminding us of the 
far-reaching effect of the Master’s preceding verdict, 
then they mark an epoch in the Church’s history. Behind 
them we can feel and hear the roar of the storm which 
shook to its very foundation the Church of God. For 
down upon it, in its first tender infancy, before it had 
had time to establish its order and define its authority, 
came the uttermost crisis. It had to deliver the decision 
on which its whole future existence depended. , It was 
compelled to face the tremendous issue which would 
determine whether it would be merely a last effort of 
Judaism to reform itself, or whether it was to take its 
own place in the world’s history as an independent, 
self-sufficing, enduring institution. Was it to be the 
highest expression of a limited, racial, old-world religion, 
or the universal faith of Catholic humanity ? 
Everything turned on what it should decide in that 
first momentous hour. And the question embodied 
itself, as we know, in matters of meat and drink. The 
central act of Christian worship took the form of a 
common meal. The inspiring and formative motive 
of belief lay in the idea of a brotherhood met as a single 
family round a central table ; at all costs the brother- 
hood must be able to seal their unity by eating and 
drinking together, in the bonds of intimate companion- 
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ship. This was vital; and the Love-feast therefore 
closely accompanied the Eucharist as the natural 
expression of this realized fellowship in food. 

But it,was exactly at this point and in these matters 
that Jews and Gentiles were divided. The cleavage 
between the circumcised and the uncircumcised found 
its most emphatic and vital expression in this distinc- 
tion between clean and unclean meats. It was exactly 
in meals that they were forbidden to meet. 

And not only had this long habitual separation from 
the Gentile modes of killing and eating flesh made those 
methods instinctively abhorrent to the Jew, but, more- 
over, the prohibitions on which the Jew relied appeared 
to him to have the direct, the positive sanction of his 
religion. The full force of the thunders of Sinai rolled 
behind those rigid enactments. For the whole Law, in 
its prolonged growth, was seen by them in shortened 
perspective, as a single proclamation made under the 
authority of the first Law-giver. 

God Himself, then, would appear to have set up the 
barriers between clean and unclean, between circum- 
cised and uncircumcised. God Himself had forbidden 
them to unite in the comradeship of the common meal, 
Could God, then, contradict Himself ? Could a house 
be divided against itself? How could it stand? Here 
was a dilemma which went to the very root of belief. 
What alternative had the Church to take? 

If the brotherhood in Christ is paramount, then this 
can only be attained at the cost of overthrowing 
the Word of God. If, on the other hand, God must be 
true, though every man be a liar, then Christ is divided, 
the body is dismembered, the believers cannot eat at 
one table, the Gentile is outside the privileges; he is 
unclean and unholy. That is the vivid way in which 
the problem presented itself to the Jewish believers. 

Are you surprised that the Church was rocked to its 
very foundations ? And if those who held by the seam- 
less brotherhood pleaded, as under St. Stephen and St. 
Paul they quickly learned to do, that revelation was 
historical and progressive, and that God might work in 
days and times and seasons, and that what He had 
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said at one period might be withdrawn at another, 
then they were met and countered by the example of 
the Lord. Had He said a word that would suggest 
such an overthrow of the ancient Law in its social pre- 
scriptions ? Had He given any sign that these hallowed 
habits were at an end? Had He Himself neglected or 
ignored the customs that Moses had commanded ? Not 
a bit. He had lived throughout His career in careful 
obedience to these restrictions. The very records of 
His collisions with the religious authorities are witness 
how precise and exceptional those collisions were. They 
turned on His interpretation of what was lawful on the 
Sabbath Day, and on His refusal to overload the older 
Law by the traditions of the Pharisees in the matter of 
washing hands and cups and platters. In both cases 
He claimed not to be overriding the Mosaic Law, but to 
be fulfilling it. He complained that the Pharisaic com- 
plexities made the Word of God, as given in the Law, 
of none effect. That is why He regretted their casuistry. 
It was the conditions of man stifling the commandment 
of God. And, in the matter of the Sabbath, He justified 
His right to heal a withered hand by the Law itself, 
which allowed you to take an ox or an ass out of a pit 
on the Sabbath. : 

Or, again, if His own exceptional prerogative as Son 
of Man entitled His disciples to infringe the letter of 
the Law, this was, after all, sanctioned within the four 
corners of the Holy Book, by the urgency which justified 
David in eating the Shew-bread, or the priests in cleans- 
ing the Temple on the Sabbath Day. Still, so far as 
His own habit and precept went, He left the true Law 
as enacted by Moses in its paramount position. Those 
very Pharisees whom He so fiercely condemned, never- 
theless, were to be obeyed as the representatives of 
Moses, who sat in Moses’s seat. Evidently from the 
emphasis laid on the actual points of collision, they stood 
out from a life which otherwise conformed. No accusa- 
tion of general laxity could be produced at His trial 
against Him. And we may remember how His own 
disciples were startled and alarmed at His breach with 
the Pharisees on the occasion of my text. They tell 
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Him with awed tones that the Pharisees had not been 
pleased with what He said. 

No! our Lord lived regularly and steadily, as a Jew 
should live. He had necessarily observed all the rules 
about meat and drink; and not only did He appear, 
therefore, to lend His authority to those who asserted 
their God-given and unchangeable validity, but also, 
He had endeared them, in memory, by all the enthralling 
magic of His Person. How could those who loved Him 
fail to live as He had lived? How could they not 
imitate and recall every detail and fashion of His pre- 
sence? As the eye-witnesses delivered the story of His 
life, and ring after ring of hearers drank in the tale, 
surely faith would passionately fasten on every tiny 
record of His ways, and would desire to reproduce in 
daily habit the living image that was impressed upon 
the heart. “Tell us how He looked; how He spoke! 
Tell us everything that you can tell, you who ate and 
. drank with Him. We want to be as He was.” So the 
cry would go up, so natural, so instinctive, so deep! 

And all this affection would profoundly resent the 
invitation to surrender the modes of life that had been 
His. The memory of those ways was a sacred deposit 
to be jealously guarded. Would it not be a personal 
outrage on Him to fling away the habits which He 
had sanctified; to cancel the commandments under 
which He had been content and glad to abide ? Had He 
not Himself said that not one jot or tittle of the Mosaic 
Law should fail? That He was come not to destroy it, 
but to fulfil it; and that, ‘“‘ whosoever shall break one 
of the least of these commandments and shall teach 
men so, shall be called the least in the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; but whosoever shall do and teach them the 
same shall be called great in the Kingdom of Heaven ”’ ? 
Who could dare to go against such a pronouncement ? 
No! Jesus Christ had never lent His personal sanction 
to those loose irregular Gentile habits. He had never 
touched them with the tip of His finger. He had, by 
His example, made these ancient social institutions of 
the Law yet more authoritative and yet more precious 
than ever. 
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So the full force of that most blessed moment which 
the earth had ever seen, fought against the revolutionary 
licence which St. Paul and his friends were so vehemently 
advocating. Can we wonder that the House of God 
shook under the storm? Could any house have stood 
if it had not been based upon the rock? How did St. 
Paul and, under his pressure, the other leaders, stem 
this flood, and beat it back ? 

We see what the toughness of the task was. They will 
need an overmastering motive if they are going to 
refuse a compromise which every instinct of affection 
would make natural. For they, too, must have longed 
with heart and soul to live on exactly the level that they 
had lived with Him. They must have deeply desired 
to impress upon others the precise impression that He 
had made upon them, as they went in and out with 
Him, and sat at His table, and shared His every meal. 
Indeed, this primary intention so to live dominated 
the first Church in Jerusalem, and as long as Jerusalem 
was their home, and Jews their converts, there was no 
valid reason for questioning this intention. So the sweet 
life, gathered together in the Upper Chamber, repro- 
duced the lines that had become sacred to memory. 

But those others! those strange Gentiles! those 
new forces crowding in! What of them? They forced 
on the alternative issue, and there was no escaping it. 
The Apostles were under direct challenge to define what 
spiritual value, before God, they were to give to those 
immemorial habits of their nation which the Lord had 
adopted as His own during His life. And so challenged, 
when once the final decision was forced, they could 
but give one answer. The privileged spiritual value 
of these customs had ceased. They must go, though 
the Lord Himself had kept them. And why? How 
did they arrive at this tremendous conclusion ?_ Through 
one reason only. Because they started from the Lord’s 
Death; and read His life only in the light of that 
Death. ‘‘ We preach Christ crucified.” “I determined 
to know nothing among you but Christ crucified.’ So 
the trumpet-call rang out from St. Paul. 

Everything turns on this. We know how in his absorp- 
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tion in this, the heart of his creed, the Apostle leaves 
the whole body of the Lord’s life out of practical account. 
Itisthere. Heknewit. But, by itself, it would be only 
Christ after the flesh, and that is naught to him. Christ 
died ; was buried ; rose again; is alive for evermore. 
That is the faith. Thatissalvation. That is life eternal. 
That is the mystery. On that rock the Church stands. 
Through that verity the Spirit comes ; the new man is 
created; the Kingdom exists. That is the Gospel. 
That is our wisdom; that is our sanctification; that 
is our redemption. That is where we begin. 

And so beginning, Christianity is no appendage to the 
old Covenant; no prophetic reform of a spiritualized 
Judaism. So beginning, and so alone, Christianity is a 
new thing on the earth, an independent self-sufficing 
reality. ‘‘ Old things have vanished away. Behold! 
all has become new.” ‘“‘I am Alpha and Omega, the 
firste and the last, saith’ the Lord?” *Chuist, tin eas 
death, died to the Law. He rose free from its limita- 
tions. Therefore His real relationship to the Law can 
only be determined, not by the way in which He stood 
to it while He was alive, but by that which He became, 
when He had passed by death beyond its frontiers. 
It was not His life which would explain what authority 
the Law had for Him; for while He lived as a man, 
He was, no doubt, under its authority. He accepted 
His destiny to fulfil all legal righteousness. He lived 
His days out as a Jewish Messiah. He confined Him- 
self to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. It was 
not meet, as yet, to take the children’s bread and to 
cast it unto dogs. So the astounding phrase had run 
from His lips. He could touch no Gentile life. He shut 
Himself tight up within the narrow limits of Israel’s 
cities. He governed Himself by the Mosaic institutions 
—every jot and tittle. He kept the feasts, He haunted 
the Temple. There He must be found about His Father’s 
business. All this was inevitable so long as He lived. 

But His death changed all. Now—“ Heis manifested 
the Son of God with power by the God Who raised Him 
from the dead.” Now—“ He reigns until all things are 
put under His feet.”” Now—‘“ He is given the Name 
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which is above every other name, that at the Name of 
Jesus every knee should bow of things in heaven and 
things on earth and things under the earth.” Now, 
therefore, believers must revise all their standards and 
distinctions in the light of the revelation made by the 
cross and Resurrection. A new measure is applied. A 
new authority comes into action. A new test proves 
all worth. Now—“ Neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision,”’ but a new creation. The 
Church of the Acts finds itself engaged in this stupendous 
task of estimating human life afresh, according to the 
measure of the standard of the living Christ. 

And its very first effort at applying its new standard 
was the most arduous and perilous of all ; for it was the 
Law of God as given through Moses, which had to be 
at once brought to book; put in its right place; ad- 
justed to this new and paramount test. Ah! surely 
here, if anywhere, some concession would have to be 
made. Even if all other human affairs fail under the 
dominion of the Name of Jesus, still there would be a 
limit set. Jesus Himself placed Himself under this 
yoke. Jesus Himself yielded here obedience. Who 
are we that we should claim for Him a freedom, an 
authority that He never asserted for Himself in life ? 
So it might well be pleaded. 

Yet, not even here could bonds be tolerated. The 
logic of the cross was relentless. It laid hold of St. 
Paul and possessed him. Once recognized, there was 
no denying it. It was this very Law of Moses which came 
to an end in the cross. In that death Christ broke down 
the partition walls between those within and those 
without the Law. He cancelled the distinctions which 
the Law elaborately created. He shattered the barriers. 
He triumphed over them openly. Of twain He made 
one. All stood together. All died in one death. All 
rose together in one resurrection. Henceforth there 
was neither Jew nor Greek, neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision ; but only one Body, and one Spirit, 
and one Lord, and one Table, and one Food, and one 
Drink, and one Hope, and one Life. . 

And had He then given them no clear word about 
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this? Had they nothing to appeal to in order to guide 
them through this appalling crisis? No! there was 
nothing that directly told them what His mind would 
be on this special matter. There was no distinct utter- 
ance of His that they could pit against the obvious 
weight of the fact that He Himself was circumcised, 
and kept the distinction between clean and unclean 
meats. Yet now, in the light of all that they had learned 
in the terrible hours, looking back on those old days, 
they could detect deeper meanings in His speech, which 
at the time they passed by unnoticed. Here, for instance, 
in the words that broke from Him in the day when He 
was challenged to explain His attitude towards the 
Pharisaic tradition of washing and purification, they 
could see, now, a principle asserted which would go far 
beyond its immediate occasion. It would apply to 
many things besides the cups and platters. Not that 
they thought so at the time they heard it said. No 
suspicion was roused even in the minds of the enemy, 
ever on the watch for a lapse, that Christ had made 
any attack on the customs which Moses had com- 
manded. They make no such accusation. And as for 
His own friends, we know that it never entered their 
minds for a moment. For long after, Simon, the chief 
follower, could exclaim that he had never dreamed of 
touching or tasting anything unclean. No such meat 
had ever passed his lips. And the idea that God had 
made all meats clean needed a vision from heaven to 
make him believe it possible. 

At the time, then, it bore for them no such meaning. 
But now, in the strength of the new illumination, this 
deeper meaning could be extracted, released, under- 
stood, in its full significance. Now they remembered 
how emphatic the Master had been, as He said it, calling 
His disciples together, calling the whole body of the 
people round Him that they might hear. 

Ah! yes, the principle was held back then, under 
present limitations. It was applied only to the problem 
presented by the Pharisaic traditions. But now it 
could be seen how wide and free was the real range 
of its application. It could be brought into play to 
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interpret those new problems, to solve those paralysing 
riddles which so urgently beset them. Here was a word 
to which after events had brought a wonderful force. 
Here was a word admirably adapted to help and guide 
_ them in the vexed question which clamoured so fiercely 
for decision. 

So the note slips in. So the author drops his sug- 
gestive hint : ‘‘ In so speaking, as He did on the washings 
of the Pharisees, did you not see (he says) that He was 
giving the judgment which meets our later case? As 
He said this He was really pronouncing all meats clean.” 

My brethren, I want you to take this as a most 
notable and typical instance of the true use to be made 
of our Gospel records. These records only become 
Gospels when they are read in the light of the one 
saving truth—Christ crucified, to the Greeks folly, to 
the Jews an offence, but to us the wisdom of God and 
the power of God. Christ’s life on earth precedes the 
event which alone gives to it its full interpretation. ' 
Only by reading into the life that which He is declared 
to be by dying for our sins, and rising for our justifica- 
tion, do we find in the life its quickening power to save. 
Christ lived His life out under hampering limitations 
which prohibited Him from actualizing His full mission 
to all humanity. ‘“‘ Iam not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the House of Israel.’’ ‘It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it unto dogs.’’ Under these 
terrific restrictions He passed His narrow and brief 
day. No Kingdom could come except in fleeting omens 
and premonitory flashings as on the Mount of the 
Transfiguration. No spirit of freedom could be shed 
abroad. The mystery was withheld. The secret was 
bound. He moves about among men acircumcised Jew, 
under the Law, fulfilling all righteousness. 

So it was to the very end. The life as it was lived 
cannot give us the full freedom of the Gospel unless 
we carry back into it the meaning flung into it by the 
Death and Resurrection. That is our one clue. That 
is our sole measure of its meaning. And then, so reading 
it, we see how the principles of after revelation were 
there already, half hidden, half exposed, waiting for 
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their release. The principle is there, but withheld from 
full activity. Now the husk is shivered, out it leaps. 
“Except a corn of wheat die it abideth alone. If it die 
it bringeth forth much fruit.” That is the law which 
the Gospels illustrate from end to end. The corn is 
there, in them; but it is not yet in energy. Death 
must pass over it before it can win its fruit. Christ’s 
death sets His life free. That is what actually happened. 
That is what the Church discovered under the discipline 
of events. Living in the light of the risen Christ, in the 
force of the divine Headship, she could understand 
now what had been going on in the days which the 
friends and companions of Jesus could remember and 
record. These companions could now for the first time 
interpret the value of their own resolutions. 

Do you see how urgently all this tells on you and me 
’ to-day ? We are drawn, as all men are, back to the 
immortal story of Jesus Christ on earth. Back to it we 
press, that we may get behind all the wranglings and the 
tangles of theology. Back to it we turn, that we may 
find in it yet again, in elemental simplicity, that which 
we so sorely need to sustain and guide our weary spirit. 
Yes, that is all right ! 

But the difficulty is that in order to win from the Life 
that which it has to give us, we must carry to it the 
interpretation of it which gave it of old its quickening 
force. Those who wrote it and those who read it believed 
in the living Christ—alive from the dead—before they 
wrote and before they read. They were living themselves 
in the experience of His salvation. That is why they 
recalled His story. That is why it spoke to their souls. 
Through that belief, through that experience, its hidden 
powers, held back within the restraints of their Jewish 
limitations, found their release, verified their world- 
wide efficacy. Only through death is Christ set free 
to do the work for which His life qualified Him. 
Only through actual experience of what He has be- 
come through death, can that record of what He once 
was on earth become a revelation of what He is now 
in heaven. 

e have got, then, to find Christ to be now alive 
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for us as our wisdom, our righteousness, and our sanctifi- 
cation, if we are ever to draw from the Gospels their 
real life-giving power. Of course, if we have no such 
experience and have lost belief in it, then one of the 
helps by which to win our way back to faith and life 
may be through studying the Gospel records. But this 
is not the purpose for which they were originally written. 
They were written not to create faith, but to feed it. 
The faith was supposed to be already there. The 
experience of Christ’s power to save was already a fact. 
Therefore it became an absorbing interest to know how 
He lived, and the exact manner of His death. 

“He lived that He might die for me! Oh! tell me, 
then, all you can remember about Him. I live in Him, 
and He in me! Let me, then, understand His mind, 
and fasten on His words, and cherish His counsels, and 
enter into His heart.” That was the primary motive 
to which the Gospels respond. This is their natural 
purpose and efficacy. And only when that motive is 
at work will their response be full and sure. 

Ah! shall we not remember then, when we find our- 
selves poring over the old tale, aware of its beauty and 
its tragic charm, yet feeling it very far away, very unreal 
for us, very difficult to lay hold of and to apply; very 
remote in its archaic, old-world fashions, from the actual 
world of our present-day perplexities ? We sigh as we 
fall back from reading it. What can it mean for us? 
How can we say what it ought to mean? How can 
it be more than a far-away dream of some long past 
event, that has ceased to be more than a pleasant sound 
in our ears. Do we not all feel that again and again ? 

Yes! and we must so feel until we have found for 
ourselves as a present fact that Jesus Christ is alive, 
and is ours, now, to-day. Do you know that yet, or is 
it because you have never had that experience that 
you are so shut out from the full significance which 
those Gospels might carry to you? Have you ever 
been drawn near to the eternal action by which your 
soul is being won out of itself and its sin into God and 
life? That is the primal need out of which the old - 
Gospel record catches fire, and lives, and speaks. Have 
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you known it? That is the first question of all. Ask 
yourself, now. Consider what it means. Bowed down 
in the silence, surrendered, committed, can you become 
aware that God is your God, and that He is at work 
upon you, and within you, and that His love holds you 
fast, and that His Will laps round you, and that some 
strange redemptive energy goes out from Him to heal 
your wounds, to renew your spring, to recoup your 
waste forces, to feed you with fresh strength? Can 
you yield to His touch ? Can you receive what He has 
to give? Do you feet that you are being made whole ? 
That is what can happen. That is what God offers 
and works in Christ Jesus. That is what is even now 
being done in the world, and can be done to you. It 
is a fact that has become an experience—an experience 
that may be yours. 

And in the wonder of that experience you can know 
that it is true that Christ did die for you, and did rise 
again, and is alive, and is your very own. Oh! blessed 
be God for His great mercy. 

And so knowing, you will cry with a new desire and 
a new assurance, “‘Oh! give me the old Book again,” 
“Tell me the old, old story.” It will speak now! It 
will convince now. It will be a living word now, spoken 
to me by a living Master, Who tells me what He is now 
doing in my soul for me, by means of the story which 
tells me what once He was, and what He still is for 
evermore. 
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